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INTRODUCTION. 


Ty presenting the Frey Book to the Sporting World, some 
explanation respecting the motives that led to its publication, are 
deemed necessary. 


An enthusiastic admirer of rural sports from boyhood, the 
Compiler sought with avidity after any book connected ‘with his 
favourite recreations, from which either amusement or information 
might be obtained. The older authors, with the exception of a few 
pages of quaint and curious anecdote, were generally formed of 
barbarous theories, whose absurdities had long since caused them to 
be disregarded. ‘The more modern, whether confined to a particular 
subject, or professing to be repertories of British Sports, were too 
frequently overloaded with hackneyed and unimportant matter, and 
merely reprints of treatises for years before the public, and differ- 
ing from their predecessors in nothing but the name. 


But had there been nothing objectionable in the execution of 
sporting works, as they appeared during the last century, the total 
change in everything connected with the British field, would ren- 
der them now of little value, but to point a contrast between the 
past and present systems. Without reverting to the times when 
jockeys rode in tic-wigs, and men would not venture to a trout- 
stream unless furnished with a velvet cap; when country gentlemen 
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deserted their ladye-loves ere cock-crow, to see the sun rise above a 
fox-cover; when no pond-fish could resist a bait prepared with a 
dead-man’s finger; and a sucking-mastiff, stuffed with snails and 
judiciously roasted, was a sovereign remedy for a shoulder-slip;— 
without reverting to these times, what changes have not occurred 
within our own recollections? The mystic arcana of old professors 
have vanished before practical and scientific improvement, and the 
Sporting World has undergone a total revolution, and produced a 
new order of men and things. ¥ 


While, however, expressing these convictions, the Compiler would 
not undervalue many of the useful and intelligent writers and col- 
lectors who have preceded him, With allowances for their times, 
and the false theories then received, which modern science has ex~ 
ploded, where will more information be found than in the * Rural 
Sports,” “Thoughts on Hunting,” ‘* Essay on Sporting,” and other 
contemporaneous works? It is of the copyists of these writers that 
the Compiler would complain, who, adopting everythihg, good and 
bad, from these originals, without a single addition of their own, have 
dosed the public ad nauseam, re-vending the same wares again and 
again, without even the redeeming grace of acknowledging the 
sources of their spoliations, 


‘To produce a short and lucid compendium of all matters connected 
with the field,and which might be considered interesting to the sports~ 
man, has been the object of the present compilation. All that 
appeared valuable in the old school, as far as was compatible with the 
progress of modern science, bas been retained; while in established 
improvements, the more recent systems have only been attended to. 
Where, however, ancient and modern principles were opposed, and 
the point at issue was doubtful or consequential, authorities in sup- 
port of the conflicting theories are quoted, and the reader can use a 
discretionary power in his adoption, 


To convey simple information and avoid scientific display, has 
been the Compiler's wish; and the plainest of the received autho~ 
tities have accordingly been preferred. Hence, White of Exeter, 
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and Bewick, have been principally followed in the veterinary 
and ornithological departments; while the more erudite pages of 
Blaine and Percival, Cuvier, Montagu, and Rennie, haye contri- 
buted much that was valuable. In canine descriptions and diseases, 
Brown and Blaine have been selected. On piscatory subjects 
Daniel forms the text-book, while Davy and modern artistes of the 
angle have not been overlooked. In sporting antiquities the Com- 
piler has consulted Strutt; in falconry he has chosen Sebright. 
Upon the breeding and management of game, Moubray has been his 
Mentor, From Jesse and White of Selborne much that was curious 
in natural history and animal economy has been extracted. Inthe 
mechanical department he has received assistance from several lead- 
ing gun-makers; and upon numerous subjects of general interest 
to the sportsman, in Colonel Hawker he acknowledges a Magnus 
Apollo. Vinally, many anonymous works and writers, either not 
essentially sporting or of minor name, have been extensively quoted 
in the pages of the Fizzy Boox. 


Having stated the principal sources from whence the compilation 
has been made, it may be observed that as it was an object to em- 
brace British sports generally, considerable difficulty arose in com- 
pressing a necessary portion of information upon these varied pur- 
suits, within the small compass of a single octavo. A second volume, 
or one of larger size, was objectionable; and although the smallest 
sized type consistent with comfort to the reader has been employed, 
it is feared that many a sin of omission will be laid at the Compiler's 
door. From the difficulty attendant on alphabetic arrangement, 
some articles also were omitted in their proper place, and must be 
sought for in the Appendix. All the compiler can say in apology 
is, that when the Field Book is found summary or imperfect, the 
necessity of compression must be recollected, and a reference to a 
competent authority will enable the reader to find all that he 
requires. The Compiler would here remark, that the books and 
authors mentioned above, will be found of infinite service in their 
respective departments; and many of them are indispensably ne- 
cessary to him who would possess a well-appointed stable and a 
healthy kennel. 
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One subject introduced into the pages of the Field Book, might 
to some appear anomalous. Yacht-sailing has been slightly no- 
ticed; and had the limits of the work permitted, it should have 
held the prominent place to which it is so well entitled. While 
hill or forest bounds the sporting adventurers of other lands, the 
“deep, deep sea” is made subservient to the pastimes of Great 
Britain; and the flag, which in war bore “the battle and the breeze,” 
in peace sweeps over the blue wave which owns its power, and 
would almost prove that the elements themselves cannot bound the 
sportive enterprise of the true-born Briton. 


London, April 8, 1833. 
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Anscess, s. A morbid cavity in the body. » 
AssonrseNTs, s. Medicines which neutralise the acid matter in the bowels 
or stomach. Potash, soda, magnesia, chalk, &c., are commonly em- 


ployed. 
Assrerce, vr. To cleanse by wiping. 
Assrencznt, a. Cleansing ; having a cleansing quality, : 
ACACIA caTxcuu, s An extract from the inner wood of the acacia; 
® powerful tonic and astringent, and useful in diarrhoea and diabetes. 
Accipest, s. That which happens unforeseen ; casualty, chance. ( Vide 
Gow.) 

Accrriren, s. A genus of the falcon family thus characterised. Bill short. 
Nostrils somewhat oval. Shanks elongated and smooth. Shins plated 
with scales, the sutures scarcely perceptible.— Vigors. 
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Vegetable, acetic (vinegar), and tartaric (cream of tartar). Muriatic 
acid is commonly called spirit of salt. Sulphuric, oil of vitriol. 
Action, s. The accordance of the motions of the body with the words 
spoken. In sporting parlance, it is used to describe the movements of 
a horse. : 
Aopen, s. A serpent, a viper, a poisonous reptile. 
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and forest lands, to receive and take in cattle, &c. by agistment; 
that is to depasture within the forest, or to feed upon the pannage, 


&c. This officer was constituted hy letters patent. 


when their age is not discoveralile by the teeth marks, they sre 
Arm, v. To endeavour to strike with « missile weapon. 


commonly termed aged. 


AceD, a, Old, stricken in years. When’ horses pass that period of life 
Aciston, # Anciently an officer who attended upon the king's woods 
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Aum, . The direction of a missile weapon ; the point to which the thing 


thrown is directed. 


Arr, e. To expose to the air; to take the air; to warm by the fire. 
Aii-ncapven, s A bladder filled with air, and used in lake fishing to 
buoy the ends of night lines and mesh nets. 


Atmertis or Braps. 
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Axny, as Composed of air; relating to the air; high in air; light as air; 
gay, fall of mirth, lively. 

Acouot, s A highly rectified spirit of wine, 

Acxat, s. Any substance which combines with an acid, and produces a 
salt. P 


ALKALINE, a. ‘That which has the qualities of alkali. 

Axtspice, s Jamaica pepper, a powerful cordial and carminative ; the dose 
from two to three or four drachms. Mr. Bracey Clarke, in a book be has 
published on fatulent or spasmodic colic, or gripes, strongly recom- 
mends a tincture of allspice in proof spirit, as an effectual remedy for 
that disorder. The dose about 4 to 6 oz. in water. 

Attong, v. To entice to any thing. 

Atozs,« A precious wood used in the east for perfumes, of which the 
hest sort is of higher price than gold ; a tree which grows in hot coun- 
tries; = medicinal juice extracted from the common aloes tree. 
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Ayres, v, To move upon an amble, to pace; to move easily; to walk 
daintily. 
Amsve, s An easy pace. 
Amscen, s, A pacer. 
Amory, «. A bloody wart on a horse's body. 
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doses of two, three, and four drachms. 
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ANGLE-RoD, , The stick to which the fisher’s line and hook are hung. 


es To fish with a rod and hook. 
Awaoxer, s. He that fishes with an angle. 
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‘The essential oil is generally preferred, 
ANKLE, s. The joint which joins the foot to the leg. 
Awnxue-sone, s. The bone of the ankle. 
Axopywe, a. That which has the power of mitigating pain. 
Asoorme Bau. Axooyxr Cameearive Tevernin, 
Moder, fom ieels |" earn ae 
+ Tide, to'2 dr, 
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Axorsr, v. a. To rub over with unctuous matter; to consecrate by 
unetion. 

Axsen, » The goose, a genus thus characterised. Bill shorter than 
the bead, « little conical, as are the marginal denticulations. Neck of 
a middle length. 

Axt, s An emmet, a pismire. 

etree ears re 

of rain, ants ly appear all in 

Anruetoixriics, s. Medicines that destroy worms, or expel them from 
the intestines. 

dete areca | coisa 
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Asrimax, s. A scab or blotch which burns the skin, 

Axricon, s A preternatural swelling in a horse's breast, opposite his 

heart. 
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Axtrpore, s, A medicine given to obviate the effects of poisons, 
AnTroxtat, a. Made of antimony. 
Axstinony, & A metal. 

Preparations of antimony sre extensively | und ina fluld 49 recommended in 


cused ia veterinary practice, generally incom. | fou) uleers of the feet, cankers, &e. &e. 
Viration. In fevers it is particularly wsefal, at 
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the power of relieving the cramp. 





Avoruexy, ¢. A sudden deprivation of all sensation. 2 

Avostume, s. A hollow tumour filled with purulent matter. 

Arranatus, s. Those things which are provided for the accomplishment 
of any purpose. ( Vide Suoortxa.) 
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the art of an archer. 


Archery is the art or exercise of shooting 
With a how and srrow. 
Tn this island, archery wns greatly cn- 
in former times, and many statutes 
were made for the isthe reglatlon theres; whence 
the English archers became the best in Ene 
rope, aru obtained many pignal victories, The 
Artiileey sy of Landon, though they 
have long choad the weapon, aré the remains 
ise ancient bowmen or eye Anillery 
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sporting par 
that portion of the horse's fore-leg comprised between the shonlder and 


the knee. 
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A ; fragrant, strong-scented, 
Anomarics, 8. Spices ; stimulants, as cinnamon, cloves, &c. 


ACK, 4. A spirituous liquor. 


bough of a tree; an inlet of water from the sea. 
‘quesuse, 4 obs. A bund gun. 
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‘heart to all parts of the body. 
Awricucan, a. Belonging to the joints. 


thick wind, and lock-jaw. 
Ascantons, x, Little worms generally found in the rectum, 


qualities ; and in veterinary 


Vide Axasanca, 


Asara@ripa, s. A very offensive-smelling gum. It has antispasmodic 


Ascrres, s, For this disease in horses and dogs, see White, Blaine, &c.— 
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Avunurn, a. Brown, of @ tan colour, 
Avcuration, s. obs. Fowling, bird-cutching. 


lah ih anak 


fag had one 1 182 Like the rest of this 
geen it lps only one omy, while somsctines 


Attica ss, s. (In Ornithology). Feathers which cover the ears. 

Ayompurors, a. A kind of weight, of which a pound contains sixteen 
ounces, and ix in proportion to a pound Troy as 17 to 14. 

Avoser, Seooper, Crooked-Bill, or Yelper. s. (ecurvirostra Avosetta, 
Linwavs, ZL’ Aeusette, Burrox.) 


the toes twenty.two, and from tip to tip thirty ; 
and weighs from twelve to foarteeu ounces, 
The bill is black, shout three inches and « 
Julf long, and of a singular conformation ; 
to the end of | looking not untike wexible Mat pieces of 
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whalebone, curved upwards to the tip: 
irides are hazel ; the head round, vite ‘on 
the upper part to below the nape of the neck : 
above and beneath each eye, in most speci- 
mens, there are small white spots ; but in the 
one from which the above figure was taken, 
a streak of that colour passed over each eye 
towards the hinder part of the head. The 
thighs are naked, and, as well as the legs 
and feet, are of a fine pale blue colour. 
The whole plumage of the Avoset is white, 
intersected with black; and, like most of the 
variegated or picbald birds, the patches of 
these colours are not placed exactly the same 
in every individual ; therefore, as the bird 
cannot be mistaken, a more minute descrip. 
tion is unnecessary. 

‘These birds are common in the winter 
about the lakes, mouths of rivers, and marshes, 
in the southern parts of England; and they 
amemble in large flocks on the fens, in the 
breeding season. When the female is fright- 
ened off her nest she counterfeits lameness ; 
and when a flock is disturbed they fly with 
their necks stretched out, and their legs ex- 
tended behind over the head of the spectator, 
much in the same way as the peewit or lap- 
wing, making @ shrill noise, and uttering a 
yelping cry of twit, twit, all the time. The 
places where they have been feeding may be 
traced out by the semicircular marke left in 
the mud or sand by their bills, in scooping 
‘out their food, which consists of spawn, worms, 
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insects, &e. Latham mye, “They lay two 

eggs, the size of those of a pigeon, an inch and 
three quarters in length, of © clocreoes sey, 
singularly marked with deep brownish dark 
patches, of irregular sizes and shapes, besides 
some under markings of a dusky hue.” They 
Keep near the shore, wading about, up to the 
belly in the water, and sometimes swimming. 
In all their motions they are smart, lively, 
and volatile, and do not remain long station. 


pymet ge ae 


‘The Scooper is the only species found in 
England. It breeds in the fons of Lincoln. 
shire, and on Romney Manh in Kent. It 
does not migrate, like other birds of similar 
habits, but is found at all seasons, though in 
winter it chiefly frequents the seashore ; and, 
besides on the cosst of Kent, it is found aboat 
the mouth of the Severn, in Gloucestershire, 
as well ax on the eastern coasts of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and sometimes in Shropshire 
During the breeding season, the Avosets are 
seen in considerable numbers near Fossdike, 
in Lincolnshire, and also im the fens of Cam- 
bridgeshire, and similar localities, Tem. 
minck says it is common in North Holland 
Tt seems, indeed, to be very widely diffused, 
being found in Denmark, Sweden, Russia, 
Siberia, the Caspian Sea, and particularly 
about the Salt Lakes in the deserts of Tar- 
tary.— Bewick—Latham—Montagu. 


Awnino, s. A cover spread over a boat or vessel to keep off the weather.’ 
Axxez, Axte-TreE, s. The pin which passes through the midst of the 
wheel, on which the circumvolutions of the wheel are performed. 


Azurg, a. Blue, faint blue. 


Baastz, © To open on a false scent. 
Banitrann, s (Curruca garrula, Bx1ssox,) 
A 


confounded by British naturalists 
Ths tabla doeaca cree oe ta dow | 
sel appeir to be 
Profasnstcle Lo a3 tay pag 
weer gd 
costershire ety 


proce wlio bee abr abl 
in part of Somervetahire, but not iu Devon. | be. 


shire or Cornwall. Selby even doubts its 
existence; but Sweet has kept them in a cage 


fo some seasons it is vor plentiful about 
London; at other times much seareer. T xm 
confident I have seen it in Ayrshire, and at 


Muselburgh Haugh, near Edinburgh. —Jen- 


Back, s. The hinder part of the body; the outer part of the hand when it 
is shut; the rear; the place behind; the part of any thing out of sight ; 
the thick part of any tool, opposed to the edge. 

Back, «. To mount a horse; to break a horse; to place upon the back ; to 


maintain ; to support; to bet on. 


BackGamson, s. A play or game with dice and tables. 


‘The game of tables ix better known at pre= 
seut by the name of This pase 
Liese is raid to have been diseovered about the 
tenth century, and the name derived from two 

Hittle tattle.” But 

found nearer home. The 

ly Saxon, as Bae, or Bare, and 
Zamsea, that in, Back Game; so deworinated 
heezmee the performance cousists in the play- 


‘ors bringing their men back from their an. 
tagonist’s tabloe into their own ; oF because 
the pieces are sometimes taken up and obliged 
to go feck, that reenter at the table they 
eame from. 

‘The movt material circumstances in which 
the guine differed, at this remote period, fram 
the present method of playing it, was, first, in 
having three dice instead of two, or 
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juices are contained, as the poison of vipers. 
Bao, v. To put into a bag. In sporting parlance, to kill. 
Baoaretre, s. A trifle; a game. 


expected. In Hunting, a term used when a horse refuses his Ps 
Baxx, e. To disappoint ; to frustrate. In Hunting, to swerve 
fence; to rofuse a jump. aa 
Batn,#, Anything made in a round form; » round thing to play F: 
@ hand-ball, » billiard-ball. ig 
ae teetia tect | Sos ea 
rhalgecdandircsrys pater tn loose, and the ball 
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fluid soluble in spirit of wine. 
Balsam of 


Peon eet need in chronic 


his hand from injury from the horse's teeth. In its use, it 
they are ol 
on 


pain. 
Basa, s. A 

with some 

ao 


saving 
wie wi soe hee 


and answers the double purpose of assisting the groom in the operation, 


and 


should be carefully covered with cloth, to prevent the tongue of the 


animal from being lacerated. 


Bawa, s. The sap or juice of a shrub, remarkably odoriferous, and of healing 


It is intended to keep the mouth open while the ball is being introduced, 
qualities; any valuable or fragrant ointment; anything that soothes or 


mitigatos 


Bacuivo-Inow, ». An instrument used in administering balls to horses, 


‘cough and 


aa 


Balsam of Pere —A stinolant; ured 
externally to irritable ulcers, 


Balsam of Tolu—Same properties und 
mes as Pera. 

Balsam of Sulphur—An ex 
in inflammatory coughs, however, its use it 


Outlines of Vet. Art — White. 
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Baxsasnc, a. Unctuous, mitigating. 


ae 


favourably in some instances, a a warm tere 
diepensed 
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Basnoo, s. An Indian plant of the reed kind. 
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variety, elther fret: Brail ot Buenos Ayres, | small,and coloured like those of the phe 
hee bs pew preted wees teruet es ah 

Ban, s. A piece of wood laid across a passage to hinder entrance ; a bolt to 
fasten a door; any obstacle; » rock or bank at the entrance of = har- 
hour; anything used for prevention ; a moveable piece of timber used in 
the menage to teach horses to leap. 

Bans, s. Anything that grows in the place of the beard; the points that 
stand backward in an arrow. 

Bars, « A Barbary horse. Vide Anan and Honsr. 

Bang, v. To jag arrows and fishing-hooks, 

Baxsapors Tan, s. A bituminous substance of strong diuretic power. 
It is used in chronic coughs, and externally employed in strains and 
bruises. 

Banrxcue, # A hog dressed whole. 

Barsep, a. Bearded ; jagged with hooks. 

Banset, s: A kind of fish found in rivers. 
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revemtd.ng a rough cirelar cake of iron. This 
in yur into the Gre, until it bas acquired 
white heat. when it is hammered either by the 
strength +A the arm, or by the forre of ma- 
chinery, antil it eoalewes, and becomes one 
wild mass off im. The hoop is then re. 
muved. and the heatingy and hammerinzs 
“erated, until the iron, by being thus wrought ' 

4 kneaded, in freed from every impurity, | 

tendered very tough and close in the 
8. The workmen then proceeds to draw 
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mall a degree, tha: even some ganmaken 
scarcely discover it How matural, thea, 
is iq that many sporting anthors should be 
40 far deceived. as to fancy the best runs are 
bored a true cylinder, and therefore, argue ia 
its favour. This relief has the effect of 
making the gun shoot as close as it can da, 
 compatibly with the strength and quicknes 
i required, which should, however, be increased 
as mach as possible by the best constrorted 
breechings, 

“The other plan it, to make the barrel 
| regularly tighter all the way down, 10 that 
in firing. the shot goes 1¥ easier a+ 
it approaches the muzzle. All this relief 
must be given in a very trifling degree, be- 
‘cause, should the barrel be too much opened 
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Bar, « A heavy stick ; an implement used in playing cricket; an animal 
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having the body of a mouse, and the wings of a bird ; not with feathers, 
but with a sort of skin which is extended. It brings forth its young 
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BaAr-row1ine, s. Bird-catching in the night time. 


Bastarp, a. Spurious, 


Bastticoy, s. An oin! 
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panions shall thea lay their neta quietly upon | near st hand, will rise =p and fy seay— 
them, aad take them. Dat res mak cn | Tht aa coool eta method te catch berks, 


tinne to ring the bell ; for if the sound sball 
cease, the other birds, if there be any more 


baesgier ania ad 


Barn, s. A beth is either hot or cold, either of art or nature ; = vessel of 
hot water, in which another is placed that requires a softer heet than 


the naked fire. 


Barue, v. To wash in a bath ; to supple or soften by the outward applics- 


tion of warm liquors ; to wash with 
Both the warm and the cold bathings of 


for a dog, the heat should be regulated ac- 
conding othe ease. In infammatons i should 
je, and in rheumatisms also ; but 
tinue be ezabers that, from habit, 
many persons can bear, without inconveni- 
ence, a heat that would be most distressing to 
8 dog; consequently, when it is attempted to 
asecrtain the heat by the hand alone, this 
circumstance should be considered. 

The water bath should come all over the 
animal, except the head; and when any one 
particular part is more especially affected, 
that part ought to be rubbed during the 
bathing, with the hand. The dog being re- 
moved from the water, the utmost care should 
be observed to avoid his taking cold by ex- 
posure. He should be first rubbed as dry as 
may be by a change of cloths, and then be 
pnt into a clothesbasket, wrapped up in a 
blanket, and there confined till thoronghly 
dry. 

Cold bathing is also, in some instances, 
very useful, particularly in the spasmodic 






Barooy, s. A staff or club. 
BaTTLE-pook, s. 
strike a ball or shuttlecock. 


any thing. 
twitchings that mueceed d 


In Falconry —Hawks should bathe every 
five of six days, in a clear stream, or pool, of 
water, that is shallow at the edge; bat when 
these ‘are not at hand, cyemses may be made 
|e athe im pane seticeanly tage for he 


‘A moderate quantity of food is to be gives 
to the hawk, before he is taken to the stream; 
1 ereance is to be tied to the leash, and fas. 
tened to the ground; he is then to be um 
hooded, and placed near the water. The 
i faleoner niust then retire to a distance, 
| When the hawk has bathed, he should be 
| left to plume himself on the beach, as loug 
ashe remains quiet, but he must be cautiously 
taken up the moment he shows signs of us- 
casinew, lest he should bait in the creanct 
with a full crop, which is always to be 
vented by every possible precaution. — Se. 
bright. 





An instrument with a round handle and a flat blade, to 


Bartu, s. The shooting of preserved game by a numerous company. 


Those buntemen who are so fond of un- 
necemarily getting blood and wasting foxes, 
would doubtless have been much gratified 
st the hunting match given by the Prince 


Esterbazy, Regent of Hungarr, upon the ! 


signing the treaty of peace with France—a 
day's sport that bids fair to v 





excepted), with any of those recorded in 


modern history; as there were killed, 160 | 


deer, 100 wild boars, 300 hares, and 80 foxes, 
The king had a larger extent, and a longe 
period for the exercise of his talents, and i 
wan proved that during his journcy to 
in Austria, Bohemia, and Moravia, be 
“hears, 1820 boars, 1960 deer, 1145 doen, 

%5 roebucks, 1121 rabbite, 13 wolves, 17 








ip point of 
blood (if the King of Naples’ slaughter be | 








badgers, 16,354 hares, and 354 foxes: the 
monarch had likewise the pleasure of deing 
| alitdle in the birt way, by killing, upon the 
, sme expedition, 15,350 pheamnts, aad 
12,835 partrges 


After leaving Lucknow, we directed oar 
course towanls Barsecch ; our kafeela coo. 
i sisted of about 40,000 men, and 20,000 
beasts, composed of 10,000 soldiers, 1000 
cavalry, and near 150° pieces of cannon 














1500 ‘elephants, 3000 buckeries, and an im 
umerable train of camels, horses, and bul- 
locks 


a great number of ruts, filled with 

women; many large and small 
bonte carried on carts, drawn by fifty, forty. 
thirty, of teenty bullocks; tigers, Leopards, 
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the heat of the sun, and is so called from its brown colour. 


Bavaro, s. A bay horse. 
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Bawnet, «. A kind of hawk. Obs. 


Bawsix, 2. Abadger. Obs, 
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Beapre, . In forestry, is an officer that warns all the courts of the 


Bay Sat, s Salt made of sea water, which 


Bracn, ¢. The shore; the strand, 
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growing upon 


Bean, s. A rough savage animal. Bearward, s. A keeper of bears. Obs. 


Brann, s. The hair that grows on the lips and chin; sharp prickles 
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Beaxacts, . A bind like & goose, fabulously supposed to grow on trees. 


jghs are tuarked with dusky lines or 
‘spots, and aro black nesr the knees; the tall 
4s black, and five Inches and « half Tong: the 
legs and feet dusk’y, very thick and short, and 
have a stumpy appearance. 
In severe winters thee binds are not 
common fa Ghis Kingdom, particularly on the 


Berren, s. One that lays bets or wagers. 


Bevy, «. A flock of quails. 


Bie, 2, A thick, yellow, bitter liquor, separated in the liver, collected in 
the gall bladder, and discharged by the common duct; a sore angry 


swelling. 


Brit, & The beak of « fowl; a kind of hatchet with a hooked point. 
Buitanps, «. A kind of play upon a flat surface, with cues, maces, and 


balls. 
In onter to play billiante well, attention 


sfx with bis right hand must sand with 
Teft foot foremost’; wut on the contrary 

he who is Jefthanded must stad with hiv 
right foot foremost, by which he will stand 
more steady and firm. Tounoderste bursts of 
1. and ron fretting at trifling disap- 


yy | pulntments in the game, are tinnally found 
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the determination of the players, and the 
beste Dares ght to demand thee money 
when thelr game is over. 

74. Bvery person ought to be very atten- 
tive, and listen for the stroke, before he opens 
the door of « billiand-room. 

75, ‘The striker has right to command his 
adversary not to stand facing or near him, s0 
‘as to annoy or molest him in his stroke. 

76. Each party is to take care of his own 
game, and his adversary hus no right to answer 

lose Pit he 


77. ‘The marker should make thore per. 
tons who do not play stand from the tablo, and 
give room for the players to pass freely round. 

78. Those who play ought to be particu- 
larly careful and attentive to their strokes, 
when any bets are depending thereon: but 
‘even should they play carelemly, the bets 
must, in every caso, be decided by the event. 

79. No person has any right to discover to 
the in what manner he may play his 
ball. And if it be done, and discovered by | great 
the adversary, be may wt the striker 
from scoring the points he has made by the 
stroke, Neither, after a stroke has been 
played, has any one a right to detect any 
‘error the striker may have committed, 

. . . 


The Dutch Baron—A fow years since 
‘the gentlemen of the green eloth were put 
out of cue, by a hero of the hamrd tal 

from the continent by one of the 





erty, and who would as readily lose ten 
thousand pounds as ten Who is 
oP” was eagerly “A Dutch 


‘No Batavian ever laid out an hundred and 
{fifty guiness v0 well as the Dutch baron. ‘The 
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whole corps of riflemen 
Vike a swarm of fish at a piece of 
Bidet P— ells en 
thought he bat law bow 
bts ike 6 man of Dan sett 


friend, aso 
influence ; Stas P— 
table the fit man in the 


kept back his play : 
but poorly, Fair strokes he. often missed; 
but whenever he was at an important point ho 
won an if by accident. On they: 

Dletonian and Diamond. Little P—— was 
afraid of frightening the baron, by 

the extent of his play; the taron played 
as to persuade every one he knew little of the 
game. The contest was who should 
‘Worst at indifferent periods, and who, without 
seeming to pay well, should play 


i 


Hy 
Fe" 


Mhout £100. But the baron 
‘well that no one thought he could pl 
and although litte P—— was 

the bait of 150 guineas found plenty: of 
tomers Some of thom, the greatest adepts 
the kingdom, gave the baron, st starting, three 
points in the game ; but the baron’s accidental 
good play was so superior, whenever a stake 


Hae 


But this Dutch nobleman's fame travelled 
almost as fhst as himself, and he wus found 
out; not, however, till he had sweated some 
of the most knowing gentlemen of the cue. 

He concealed his play 20 well, that mo one 
could form an idea of ite extent. To the 
dest billiard players he gave pecacenolane 
ae vein nied balls 

a very con} ‘he tals to 
ntlucgh pie? and there was nothing 
bo named, that it is not supposed he could 
‘eccomplish. 

And who was the Duteh baron? Tn Ham- 
burgh, he wes the marker at « billiand table! 


—Hoyle—Aneciotes of Play. 


Bre, s. A place where corn or wine is deposited. 
Brearous, a. Bringing forth two at a birth. 


Birep, s. An animal with two feet. 
Birexxarten, a. Having two wings. 


Bino,s. A general term for the feathered kind, a fowl. 
‘The term of life varies greatly in hinds, and | the time of acquiring their growth, 
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does wot seem to bear the same preportion to | been romarked with regard to quadrupeds 
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Brno, ev. obs. To catch birds. 
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Brswor, s. A cant word for a mixture of wine, 

Brsuor, v. To bishop a horse, is to remove, by filing, the 

marks by which the teeth indicate the age. It was a 

practice some years since, and is still resorted to by low horse dealers, 
Tt will, however, hy carefully observing other indiciw of age, be easily 
detected. See Ack or Horsr. 

Bisronr, s. A plant called snake-wood. ‘The roots are a very powerful 
astringent. It hus also styptic properties. 

Bisroury, s. A surgeon's instrument, used in making incisions. 

Brr, s. The iron part of the bridle which is put into the horse's mouth. 
Bir, v. To put the bridle upon a horse. 

Biren, s. The female of the dog kind. 
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Brre, v. To crush or pierce with the teeth; to cut, or wound, 

Bire, ». ‘The seizure of anything by the teeth; the act of a fish that taker 
the bait; a cheat, » sharper. 
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night; dark, 
black.—Firt wake 
Fin eyed md 
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A black colour; mor 


Brack, a. Of the colour of 
To dye a good 


Brack, s. 
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Biacksinp, s. The name of a bird. 
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Brack-rait, s. The ruff or pope; a small fish. 
Brapore, s. That vessel in the body which contains the urine; blister, 


a pustale. 

Brapz, s. The spire of grass; the green shoots of corn, The sharp or 
striking part of a weapon or instrument. 

Bravesons, s. The scapula, or scapular bone. 

Brave, a, Having blades or spines. 

Braix, « A pustule, a blister. 

Buank, s. A void space, 

BLAnk-pAy, s. A sporting term, used when a cover is drawn without 
success. It is algo applied when shooters are kept in-doors by severity 
of weather, tired dogs, &c. 

Bray, s. A small whitish river-fish ; a bleak. 

Braze, s. A flame, the light of the flame; a white mark upon a horse. - 

Braze, «. To blazon; to inflame; to fire. 

Brea, s. A small river fish. 


‘The bleak is seldom more than atx inches 
Jong; the head is small, snd the skull trans. 
it; the eyes are lunge, with » blood ¢o- 
jured spot on the lower side ; the irides of 
pale yellow; the under jaw tho longest; the 
ills ilvery ; tho body is slender, grestly com- 
promed sideways, : 
the lacie green the odes und belly livery es 
the fins 5 the lateral line rather erook- | to entangle, 
ed; tho seales are large, and fall off very ea. | of « simall quill float, rather deeper tham tail 
ily; the tail Is much forked. water, and baited variously, as with o genthe, 
Some call the bleak the water rwallow, on | bloodworm, enddis, the bouse-fy, (GH any 


of streams, where the water theleos off, 
makes a gentle eddy j at 


swimmi the nenivtamce 
odd thes 


account of ite nimblences in eatching flies; 
they are very restless their haunts being some 
times in deop still water, wt the sites and tails 


they are observed at the moment to 
and ® very small bit af rod peste, hi 
now and then somo malt grant or 
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Butsren, s. A pustule formed by raising the cuticle from the cutis; any 
mel 


ing or blasting. 
‘sconce. 
Blisters in 
aro much used in veterinary 


eatery blades to rise upon it 
useful of nd inthe 


swelling made by the separation of a film or skin from the other parts. 
cause 


rendered useless in the field, from timidity occasioned by 
Blisters are medicines that inflame the skin, 


by a shot, severity, or other ill-usage. 


Brix, v. To wink; to see obscurely. A dog is termed Minked when 
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Bitwpwess, s. Want of sight ; ignorance. 


Bucur, s. Mildew ; anything 


Buixp, a. Without sight, dark 
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part of the | well instructed, = 

no longer neces. | servants to walk to a town four miles from 
‘Scotland this dog was called the | thence. ‘The dog, without seeing the man he 
‘Afew of this race are still kept | wae to. parm, followed him by the scent 10, 
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Brvewess, s. The quality of being blue. 

Bivux-stone, Buux Virnior, or Sutpate or Corren, x. A mild - 
eaustic, and, when dissolved, a mild detergent and astringent lotion. By 
the addition of any of the mineral acids it becomes a strong caustic. 
When in solution with vinegar and water, it makes a good wash for 
the foot-rot in sheep. When very weak it may be applied to the eye. 
It is a tonic used in diabetes and farcy. 

Bivxt, a. Dull on the edge or point ; not sharp. 

Boar, s. The male swine. 

Bony, s, The material substance of an animal; matter; strength—as, 
wine of a gooi body.—The coating or wool of an artificial fly. 

Boo, «. A marsh, a fen, a morass. 

Boe, s. The body or trunk of a tree. 

Bore Anmenta, s. Little used but as an application to ulcers, where the 
discharge is thin and acrimonious. 

Bout, s. An arrow; a dart; a thunderbolt. Bolt upright, that is, upright 
‘as an arrow; the bar of a door; an iron to fasten the legs. 

Bout, e. To spring out with speed und suddenness. To gib, or diverge 
from the course. 

Bous, s. A medicine made up into a soft mass larger than pills. 

Bon, cal re | a 

Pgh ews ein gabe 


Boom, v. To rush with violence. To make a noise like a bittern. 
Booxx (Ardea minuta, Linx.), 2. 
to the river Creed, and Dr. Fleming tells us 
that ono wus shot at Standa, Orkney, in 1805, 
ne roots frequent: 1 ime, parte of the 
7 Vand el to Temrmiae Infor In S281, 
of May, 1908, « fornale was shot contiguous | land —Afontagu. 


Boor, s. A covering for the leg. 


this dressing, 
the first pair of stockings that follows it, we 
‘may walk in the river with more comfort than 
8 Bond.atreet lounger would crom the street 


‘As another good recipe, Tshould prefer the 
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Boor or A Coacn, s. The place under the conch-box. 

Boor-nosz, s. Stockings to serve for boots, 2 —— 

Borax, s. An artificial salt, prepared from sal ammoniac, nitre, ealeined 
tartar, sea-salt, and alam, dissolved in wine. Ps 

Sree rea or 

Borr, «. Small worms in the entrails of horses. a? 

Borrix, s. A small vessel of glass, or other matter; 8 quantity of wine 
usually put intos bottle—a quart ; a quantity of hay or grass bundled up. 

Boron, s. The lowest part of any thing; the ground under the water; 
a ball of thread wound up together. The constancy or durability of a 
man, horse, or dog. 

Bounp, s. A limit, a boundary ; a leap, a jump, spring. 

Bounp, v. To jump, to spring. 

Bourcrox, v. obs. To sprout, to shoot into branches, 

Bow, s. To bend, or incline, in condescension, ae 

Bow, e. An instrument of war, or of the chase; a rainbow; the instra- 
ment with which stringed instruments are played upon. 


Tiere hw, om instrament of great 
ity, formerly used. jecting bolts or 
short arrows, for which, ln todern times, bul 


depends, directions 
foro lore given to render it useful. 
Crossbows employed formerly sa weapons 
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‘Should the spring within the lock 
40 Bil, tks ees open Ga gps nh he 
new one toward the butt end of the bow; if it 

forwant, the bow will 


Bowr., s. A vessel to hold liquids; the hollow part of anything; a basin ; 
a fountain. A round mass rolled along the ground. 

BowL, v. To play at bowls ; to throw bowls at anything. Bowxen, «He 
that plays at bowls. 
Bowtxc-angey, s. A level piece of ground, kept smooth for bowlers. 
Bowman, s. An archer. 

Bowsrarxe, s. The string by which the bow is kept bent. 

Bowyer, s. An archer; one whose trade is to make bows. 

Box, s. A tree; the wood of it. A case made of wood, or other matter, 


bagel CE at Lana Bea 


Brace, e. To bind, to tie close with bandages; to strain up. 

Brace, s. Cincture, bandage; that which holds anything tight. Braces 
of a coach, thick straps of leather on which it hangs. 

Bracu, s. A biteh hound. 

Bracntat, a. Belonging to the urm, 

Brac, s. A game at cards. 
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couse, hs the preference, except in cute of | the answerer then takes both the money pot 
the ace of diatnonds, which at this part of the heer Soe ane 
game takes place of every other. ‘bingger go on, says ven. 
Mio eccond vise Isr won by ‘the ‘pers | tures another sum, whether simile ‘oUt 
posicssing tho best brag-band, or often rather | laid down by the opponent or not, is of no 
hy tho boldest bragger, who sometimes only | consequence, provided it fs aot smaller; and 


state of the gamo there are usually two fa. | adversary, till ono or other of them, fright 
vourlte cards; vie. the knave of clubs and the | gives up the contest, by which the player 
nine of diamonds, which aro reckoned with | holding out longest ysins all the money wa- 
any others to form paireroyal or pairs; that | gored, including the weeond stake; or either 
is, the two favourites combined together with | purty may lay down a stake, saying, Let me 
‘one, or either of them with two ncos, kings, | see or I'll see it, in which ease both the 
‘&c,, aro styled a pair foyal of such cans, or | hands axe to bo shown, and tho strongest 
singly, ‘dike ‘of the favourites with another | wins. When more than one person wishes to 
card ranks a8 a pair; only natural palrs.royal ry the eldest 
fare to precede artificial ones, as three aces, | preference. 
Kings, fe. take phice before a pairroyal, | ‘The thied stako is obtained by the eldest 
formed by assistance of the two favourites, | player, who may hold, either from the canis 
though a natural pair docs not supersede wn | dealt, or obtain by drawing in addition from 
artificial one made ty the help of a favourite, | the stock, thirty-one, or the highest number 
into which situation ouly the knave of clubs | under that ; each aco, king, queen, and knave 
is admitted by some companies. The princi. | being calculated as ten, and the rest according 
Fall sport of the game is occasioned by any | to theirpips; any one drawing above thirry.one 
Player bragging that be holds a better hand | lores af course. 
than the rost of the party, which ix declared | ‘Tho player who t+ #0 fortunate ax to gain 
by saying, T brag, and staking a sum of | all the three stakes in ono deal, is, strictly 
woney; if no one answer by o similar or | speaking, entitled to three more from each of 
Jargor deposit, then the bragger wins the | his antagonists, though in some 
second stake; but should any one reply, | this ix declined, ax savouring too much of 
either by putting down the same or s greater | gambling —Hoyle. 
sum, and the first bragger decline the contest, 


Braxx, s. Fern, brambles. A carriage for training horses. 

Braxx, a. Thorny, prickly, rough. 

Bramoce, s. Blackberry-bush, dewberry-bush, raspberry-bush ; any rough 
prickly shrub. 

Buamacine, s. A bird, called also the mountain chaffinch. A small worm. 

Bray, s. The husks af corn ground. 

Buancu, s, The shoot of a tree from one of the main boughs; any dis- 
tinct article; any part that shoots out from the rest; @ smaller river 
running into a larger. The offspring, the descendant; the antlers or 
shoots of a stag’s horn. 

Braxen, v. To spread in branches, to spread into separate parts ; to have 
horns shooting out. 

Bnancuen, s. One that, shoots out into branches. In Falconry, a young 
hawk. A young rook. 

Bran, s. A stick lighted, or fit to be lighted ; a mark made by burning 
with a hot iron. 

Branptine, s. A particular worm. 

Branpy, «. A strong liquor distilled from wine. 

Brawk, s. Buckwheat. 
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from its being muscular; bulk; muscular strength; the flesh of the 


have been thus denominated, because first brought from Brasil. 
boar; a boar, 
Buawnen, s. obs. A bour killed for the table. 


Brass, s. A yellow metal made by mixing copper with lapis 


impudence. 


Brawn, s. The fleshy or muscular part of the body; the arm, so called 
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Break, v. To part in two; to bruise by dashing, as waves upon a rock; 


Bray, o. To pound, or grind small. To make a noise as an uss. 
Buen, s. Food made of ground corn ; corn in general 


Braze, v. To solder with brass. 
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belly; the part of a beast that is under the neck, between the fore-legs. 
Breatit, s. The air drawn in and ejected out of the body ; life ; respira- 


rest; to take breath. 

Buxxcit, v. To fit any thing with a breech, as to breech a gun. 
bring young; to raise a breed. 

Breen, s. A cast, a kind, a subdi 
number produced at once, a hatch, 


tion, 
Breatne, ¢. To draw in and throw out the air by the lungs; to live; to 


Bueasr, +. ET ee ap 
Brexv, v, To procreate, to generate; to bring up, to take care of. To 
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Baicawoixe, or Bricaxtixe, s. A light vessel, such as has been for- 
merly used by corsairs or pirates. They are still used in the Mediter- 
ranean, 

Barron, a. Shining, glittering, fall of light ; clear. 

Barivurant, a. Shining, sparkling. 

Burusroxg, # Sulphur. 

Brispep, a. Streaked, tabby. 

Briones, s. The state of being brinded. 

Burxocen, a. Brinded, streaked. 

Brie, s. Water imprognated with salt, the sea. 

Brisker, s, The breast of an animal, 

BristLe, s. The stiff hair of swine. Hogs' bristles for fly tying are dyed 
in the same manner as feathers and wool, They require, however, to be 
kept longer in the dye-pot. 

Batstix, &. To stand erect as bristles. 

Barr, s. The name of a fish. 

Broacny te To spit, to pierce as with a spit; to pierce a vessel in order 
to draw the liquor. 

Brock, s. A badger. Brocxer, s. A red deer, two years old. 

Broour, s. A kind of shoe; a corrupt dialect. 

Brox, 2. To dreas or cook by laying on the coals. 

Bnoxx. Pretorimperfect tense of the verb To break, Applied to» dog 
when perfect in field discipline. 

Bnoxewx Kyens, Paste ror. 

Take and alum in equal parts; | stronger applications, as red precipitate and 
tere and reduce them in water to | burnt alum, are niccentary. 

consistency of cream; should the com. | When the wound heals tse any ‘cintmont 
position beeume dry, diluto it with water; | coloured with lamp-black. 

Broxcutat, a. Belonging to the throat. 

Broxcnorosy, ¢. The operation which opens the windpipe by incision, 
to prevent suffocation. 

Browzt, s. Brass; a medal. 

Broop, c. To sit on eggs to hatch them; to cover chickens under the 


Broop, #. Offspring, progeny; a hatch, the number batched at once; the 


No part ef a racing establishment requires | should ee dang the ea 
stricter attention Romamraad Gate sane Tint | tock dock well 
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season, shonld be physicked and turned out into 
Tp eae ttle corns but the it 
day they are Nn 


Brook, s. A running water; a rivulet. 

Broom, s A shrub; &besom, so called from the matter of which it is 
made. 

Brora, s. Liquor in which flesh is boiled. 
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brash,” in sporting parlance, means to be foremost rider at the death. 

Brusu, v. To sweep or rub with « brush; to strike with quickness ; to fly 
over; to skim lightly. 

Brvsuen, s. He that uses a brush, A horse liable to speedy cut, Se. 

Brusnwoop, *. Rough, shrubby thickets. 

Buzo, « The groin, from the bending of the thigh to the scrotum; all 
tumours in that part are called buboes. 

Buck, s The male of the fallow deer; the male of rabbits, and other 
animals. 
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Buck, v. To copulate as bucks and does, 

Bucxseax, s. A plant, a sort of trefoil, intensely bitter; 

are tonic, diuretic, and purgative. - 
ae Whe ie uel ns hog Cee — 
thing to another. Buck, v. To fasten with’ buckle. . 


Bun, s. The first shoot of a flower; a germ. 

Bup, ». To put forth young shoots or germs, 

Burr, s. Leather prepared from the skin of the buffalo, used for wast 
belts, pouches, &c. ; a colour. 


main Ws Bete ps trynad Me alee Fd 
not vouch for their being fast and yet they 
a 

Por Buffe—Get some rich common fus- 
tic chips, put down three or four of them in 
three or four quarts of wator with your stuff, 
‘end when it comes tos pale yellow, pat in 
some pale madder, bya teaspoonfulata time, 


Bott, s. The male of black cattle ; a blunder. 
Buxisaitino, s. The sport of baiting bulls with dogs. 
Bout-pos (Canis Molossus), s. A dog of particular form, t 
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trout the ides aver, tas head thick, 
smooth, und dusky, witha gloss of tlae an 
green; the tack of the same colour, growing 
Bump, s. A swelling, » protuberance. 
Bumrrn, s. A cup filled. 
Buxtixe, (Emberiza miliaria, Lixs.; Le Proyer, Bure.) s. The name of 
‘a bird 
principal difference between this kind 
and thas of the passerine order, consists in the 
formation of the bill, which in the bunting is 
of a very i tion, 
‘The two 
‘of each bend inwurds; the of 
‘the mouth is not in a straight line as in. other 
hinds, but at the texe, the junction is formed 
by an obtuse angle in the lower mandible, 


Buoy, s. A piece of cork or wood tied to a weight. Dog or 
prepared with a coating of tur and tallow, are used for ands 
po erring, ata —00. the was\ara snd. st heen Const Oo-tee aa 
Buoy, e. To keep afloat. Bvovancy, s The quality of floating. 
Bur, s. A rough head of» plant. —— 
Bonsor, s. A fish full of prickles. 
Bury, v. To consume with fire ; to wound with fire. 
Burxisu, v. To polish. - 
Burstsner, s. The person that burnishes or polishes; the tool tised—it 
is commonly @ dog’s tooth set in a stick. = 
Burrow, s. Holes made in the ground by mbbits. 
Bunnow, ». To mine as conies or mbbits. 
Bunst, ¢. To break suddenly. Bunrst, s, A cry of hounds. 
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Buzzanp, s. A degenerate or mean 
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Batfon observes that st is 
fm the winter, when it is fat and 
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‘one inches. The bill is black ; cere and eyes 
yellow; the whole crown of the head is of a 
yellowish white, lightly tinged with brown ; 
the throat is of a light rust colour: the rest 
of the plumage is of a reddish brown, with 
pale edges; the greater wing coverts tipped 
with white. The logs are yellow ; claws black. 

Birds of this kind vary much; in some, 
the crown and back part of the head are yel- 
Tow; and in one deseribed by Mr. Latham, 
the whole bird was uniformly of a chocolate 
brown, with a tinge of rust colour. 

The moor buxzard preys on rabbits, young 
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wild ducks, and other water-fowl ; and like. 
‘wise foods on fish, frogs, reptiles, and even 
insects. Its haunts are in hedges and bushes 
near pools, marshes, and rivers that abound 
with fish. Tt builds ite nest a little above the 
surface of the ground, or in hillocks covered 
with thick herbage: the female lays three 
or four eggs of a whitish colour, irregularly 
sprinkled with dusky spot. Though smaller, 
it is more active and bolder than the common 
buzzard, and, when pursued, it faces its an. 
tagonist, and makes vigorous defence — 
Bewick—Latham. 


By-Law, s. By-laws are orders made for the good of those that make 
them, farther than the public law binds. 


By-Way, s. A private obscure way. 


By-Worp, s. A saying, s proverb ; a term of reproach. 


TUR CARRION CROm, 


Crs, s. A contraction of cabriolet ; a two-wheeled carriage. 

Cackx, v. To make a noise, as a goose or hen. Cacxter, x A fowl 
that cackles, 

Capois or Cap-satt, s. A kind of worm or grub. 


‘The several kinds of cadews in their 
pha, o€ maggot state, thus house themselves 
fone sort in. straw, called from thence stew. 


pieces 
‘&e. glued together, therowith they float on the 
and can row themselves about tho wa- 
ter with the help of their fect; both these are 
om ern Latico 
creatures possess, bo 
ies as are fittest for their haagperipheey 


drawn after it without dangor of leaving it 
‘it can also thrust Mate 
or withdrew into 


safety. 


Thee inves inhabit pits ponds low ran, 
ing rivers, or ditches, in cases of different 
forms, and composed of various materials; 
some of thet inclosed in a very rough shell, 
found among weeds in 

generally tinged green ; others are 

a gontlo, and of a yellowinh hue, with a black 
head ; they aroan excellent bait, and are found 
io most fn gravelly and stony rivulet, 
and by of streams, in Jango rivers 


among stones. 
‘To collect them, turn up the stones, and tho 
Dest will ahero to them ; when the quantity 
ranted is obtained, put them inton linen bag for 
five or six days dip them, together with the bag, 
{nto water once aay, and hang them mp; they 
will then turn yellow, become tough, and fitter 
for sngling than when first got from the rook. 
Hf meaatto be hep Long, they must be put into & 
thick woollen bag, with some of the moist 
vel or sand from the sxne rivulet whence 
aro taken; they must be wetted twice a day, 
but oftencr in vory hot weather; when you 
carry them broad, ll the bog with water and 
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‘stream, 
‘to kill fish, either at the: : 
veudilis may be at ent 
‘dal 4 


bore the bark full of holes with a red hot 
wire, tie over it a colowort leaf, and lay it in z 
Cac, s. A barrel or wooden vessel, made to contain four oF five 
gallons. ~ —na 
Cace, «. An enclosure of twigs or wire, in which binds are kept yw place a 
for wild beasts; a prison for petty malefactors. a 
leah 


“of about twenty 


Cxor, v. To enclose in a cage. - 
Caserur O11, s. Is highly stimulating; it is given internally as. 
and applied as an external remedy for strains and rheuma- 
tism : it may be diluted with olive oil. a 
Cazamine, (Lapis calaminaris,) s. A kind of fossil bituminods enrth, 
which, being mixed with copper, changes it into brass. eC) 
Catcrxation, s, Such a management of bodies by fire’ as renders them 
reducible to powder : chemical pulverization. “7g 
Caxcre, v. To burn in the fire to a calx or substance easily reduced to 
or 


powder, : 
Carcurus, # The stone in the bladder. aw 
Caxy, s. The young of a cow or deer ; the thick, plump, bulbous part of 
the leg. “7 
Catisne, s. The bore, or diameter of the barrel of a gun. ae | 





Caxtver, s. obs. A band-gun, or harquebuse ; an old musket. 
‘Cant, % To name; to make a noise like quails and partridges. 
Caxt, «. An instrament to call birds. 


Caxvostty, s A kind of swelling without pain. 
Caxtous, a. Harlened, insensible, 

Caxtow, a. Untledged, naked, wanting feathers. 
Caromeét, ». Mercury six times sublimed. 


a as 
Carve, v. To bring forth a calf, spoken of a cow. ‘To drop a fawn. 
Canumpa,s. A plant. The root is a good tonic and stomachic. 
Catx, s. Any thing rendered reducible to powder by burning. 
Camann, s. A piece of timber cut archwise. The bending of a gun-stock. 
Camier, or Camnier, s. A kind of stuff, originally made by a mixture of 
silk and camel's hair; it is now made with wool and silk. It is much 
used for shooting jackets, as it resists water well, and is light and strong. 
Camrnon, s. A kind of resin produced by « chemical process from the 
Shor tree. The tree from which camphor is extracted. 


modic, an anodyne,s febrifuge, und a seda- 
M.D. tive Condilion of Hunters * 
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Canker tm the ear—A commen snd trou. | cure it, boil two ennces af best shag tabsceo 


upon fruits ; any thing that corrupts or consumes ; an euting or corroding 
humour ; corrosion, virulence ; a disease in trees. 


Caxpux, s. A light made of wax or tallow, surrounding a wick of flax 
or cotton. 


Canken, s. A worm that preys upon, and destroys fruits ; a fly that preys 


Cancernous, a. Having the virulence of a cancer. 
Caxnsy, a. Having the properties of a dog. 


‘blesomio diseawe, to whick logs are liable, To 


att 





guide to regulate the kammelling, or «pring. 
canoes 1 juired 


Cayren, s. A short gallop. 
‘The chief paces for a huek to 
ena are Ne walk tl the canter. "A very 
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wir —Thomson's London 


Caste, s. A piece with corners, ‘The hinder part of the saddle. 

Cav, «, A strong covering forthe head, formerly worn by buntsmen—hats 
‘are now preferred by gentlemen riders. Vide Corres. 

Caranison, s. A sort of cover for a horse ; generally horse furniture. 
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cof one found in Seotland was on a Scotch 
‘pine g if 10, it differ from 
fare known tolay their 


the woeds of Scrathglass It eontinued in 
Scrathspey til 1748. Recent attempts have 


. | been made te reiutrotuee the species frou: 


Norway without muccess— Montage. 
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CaristRuM, s In ornithology, is a word usod by Linnmeus to: b 
short feathers on the forehead just above the bill. pagent ay 
feathers fall forward over the nostrils: they quite cover 

Carrvt, s. A balsam. It has been lately introduced into 

Cavox, #. A castrated cock. 


"The Chinese are sald to be particulary ail / much ls the influonoe of audacity 
fal in this the outline of which, is tae 


Cia aw 


HE 


Canaving, or Canstyx, s. A small sort of musket. It is shorter in the 
barrel and smaller in the bore. 
Caraway, s. A plant. 


veterinary purponer 
dmehm to a drachm, and may be mixed either 
with ale, milk, or water, into a dreach; or 
formed into a ball with 


tunes, to which may be added x drchim or 
Prout twenty to thirty drope of oll of eara- 
way area useful addition to aloes, making 
‘purgativo ball ; or, as it is commonly termed, 
‘2 dose of physic. 
‘Though the essential oil is the most con- 
CARDAMOM-sSEEDS, 5. 


Carns, s. 


‘The general opinion respecting the 
a fereranita de tepid 
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[Gan 
Canorip, s, Two arteries which arise out ofthe ascending trunk of theaarta: 
Cane, & A pond and river fish, very abundant in Great Britain, # 
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‘elicved, because you 
scarce of never take a male carp without 
it, or u fetnale without a roe oF Apawn, 
for the most part very much, and expe. 

elally all the summer season. "And 


Carrier, s. One who carries something ; a species of pigeons. 

Cannio, «. The carcass of something not proper for food; flesl ear 
rupted. Relating to carcasses. 7 a 

Cangion Crow, (Coreus corone, Lixy.; Le Corneille, Bury.) 2, 
‘The carrion crow is ews then the raven, 
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Caseworm, s. A grab that makes itself a caso. 


Case, &. To put in a case or cover; to corer is a cuso; to strip off the 
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Castite Soar, s. Akind of soap. 
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Car, s. A domestic animal that catches 
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Cavsrics, s. Medicaments which, by their violent activity, and heat, de- 


Cavissox, s A head-stall provided with a nose-band and ring, to which 
Caur, s. A chest with holes, to keep fish alive in the water. 


Carre, s. Beasts of pasture, not wild or domestic. 


Cararrassr s. A poultice. 


Cun} 





ive mu ye teaneeuht 

Caurerize, v. To burn with the cautery. . in ipo) 

Cavrery, s. Cautery is either actual or potential ; the first is burning by 
a hot iron, and the latter with caustic medicines. von, Loemeneile 


Crnate, s. A plaster made of wax. the 

Cerne, s. (Cera, Lis.) A term in ornithology for the naked 

_ covers the base of the bill, as in the hawk kind. vari 

Cerzctorn, «. Cloth smeared over with glutinous matter.) 

Cenriyicare vor xinuinc GAME, s. The legal authority prescribed by 
act of. parliament. _——— 


Cenueas, a. Blue, 
Cutan, «A sort of 
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of thirty-six bushels heaped up. The chaldron should weigh two 
thousand pounds. 


Cuack, s. A white fossil, usually reckoned a stone, but by some ranked. 
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Cnaryerare, a. Impregnated with iron or steel. 
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Craste, v. To bite with w frequent action of the teeth ; todevour. 

Cuance, . Fortune, the cause of fortuitous events; the act of fortune ; 
accident ; possibility of any occurrence. 

Cuar, s. The upper or under part of a beast’s mouth, 

Cuan, s. A fish found chiefly in Winandermeer in Lancashire. 


‘Tho char is a most beautiful wnd excellent 
fish, und is u fish of prey. They genorally 
hhaaut deep cool Jakes, snl are seldom fornd 
ait the wurGice till Inte fn auton. When | ral, 
they are at the surface, however, they will 
tako either fly or winnow, I have known 
ome in both these ways, and have 
myself taken char, evon in summer, in one 
‘of those eautifal, small, deep lakes in the 
“Upper Tyrol, near Nazercot; but it was whero 
4 cool stream entered from the mountains, 
and the fish did not rise, but swallowed the 
srtificil ly under water. ‘The char is alwas 
in its colour, 3 very brilliant fish, but in 
forent countries there are many varieties in 
tho tint, T do not remember ever to have 
soon more beautiful fish than thove of Auseo, 


Cuan, v. To burn wood to a black cinder. 
Cuanapnivs (Lrxx,) s. Plover, a genus thus characterised : 
Bill shorter than the head, slonder, suenight, Se eel) 
compressed, nasal furrow prolonged more membrane; tho inner toe 
two.thints; mandibles towards the tip. | slightly rounded or equare, of enisile 
‘Noutrils nt the base, allt lengthwise sts, tho Set alll Tse act 
‘Montagu. = ee 


ERE is 





CHarcoat, s Coal made by burning wood. Charcoal poulticer are 
sometimes used to remove the fetid smell arising from greased heels. 
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Cuaneg, v. To accuse; to command ; to fall upon, to attack ; to load a 


gun, 
Cuanoe, s Care, trast, custody; command, commission; imputation ; 


Cus, s Hanting, pursuit of anything as game; fitness to be hunted; 
pursuit of something us desirable; bunting match; the game hunted ; 
open ground stored with such beasts as are hunted; the chase of a gun, 
ix the whole bore or length of « piece. 

Ciasen, s. Hunter, purser, driver. 

Curex, s. Restraint, curb; in falconry, when hawk forsakes the proper 
game to follow other birds; the cause of restraint; u stop. 
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in the thoughts ; to taste without swallowing. 


pointed with iron, five or six feet long. 
Cuzw, c. To grind with the teeth, to masticate; to meditate, or raminate 
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Cuxvaux-pe-vnise, s. A pioce of timber traversed with wooden spikes, 


Curss-man, s A puppet for chess. 
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bird. 
Cuuxe, s, The part of the back in which the back-bone is found; a piece 


of the back of an animal. 


of birds or insects. 
Cuor, v. To do any thing with a quick motion; to light or happen upon 


any thing. To fall upon a scent. 
Cnoven, s, A ee 


Curme, s. The 
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Crnonte, a. Relating to time. A chronic distemper is of long duration. 


Vide Lameness. 


Cus, s. A river fish. 
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Cnc, ©. To make a noise like a 
Cuver, s. The white juice formed 
aliment. 
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stomach Uy digestion of the 

Ctcaraice, or CrcaTRIx, 5 ‘The sear remaining: after a wound; a mark, 
an impressure. 

Cicateize, « To apply such medicines to wounds, or nleers, as skin 
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Cracre, . To move round any thing; to enclose, to surround ; to confine. 
Crecumvoration, s. The act of flying round. 


Cragvs, s. A description of cloud, 


tos ees 
fatierly, of if it change to the wane-clond, 


Crst, #, A case, a tegument, commonly the enclosure of a tumour. 
Cisterx, s. A receptacle of water for domestic uses; a reservoir; an 
enclosed fountain; any watery receptacle. 


Crtrow, #. A large kind of lemon. 


Crrnos-Waren, «. Aqua vite, distilled with the rind of eitrons. 
1 
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C1ass, s. A rank or order of persons or animals. 

Crass, v. To rango acconting to somo stated method of distribution. 
Craw, ‘The foot of a beast or bird armed with sharp nails. 
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off; an operation performed on rough 


or long-coated horses, Of its benefits and disadvantages very contrary 


opinions have been given. 
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Cur, », To eut with shears ; to curtail, to cut short. 
Cuirrixe, s. The part cut or cli 
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fish ; the time of shutting up ; a grapple in wrestling. ) 
Crorse, v. To invest with garments, to cover with dress. — 
Cuove, s. A valuable spice brought from Ternate ; the fruit or seed of 
very large tree; some of the parts into which gurlick separates. 
Croven-rooren, or CLoven-Hooren, @. Having the foot divided inte 
two parts. = 
Croven, s. A species of trefoil. 
Cxour, s. Anciently the mark of white cloth at which archers shot; an 
iron plate to an axletree. 
Cxoy, v. To satiate, to sate, to surfeit. a 
Crue, s. A heavy stick; the name of one of the suits of cards; the shot 
or dividend of a reckoning ; an assembly of good fellows. 
Ccusren, s. A bunch, a number of things of the same kind growing or 
joined together; a number of animals gathered together. 
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Coat, s. The common fossil fuel; the cinder of burnt wood, charcoal. 
CoaL-sLack, a. Black in the highest degree. 

Coar, s. The upper garment; the covering of any animal; any tegument. 
Coax, e. To cover; to change the hair. 

Coat-canp, s. Acard having a coat on it; as the king, queen, or knave; 


now corrupted into Court-card, 
Con, s. A sort of sea-fowl; a low but powerful horse; a hack. 
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cock that shows the direction of the wind ; 


clumsily. 
Consie, s. A punt used for wild-fowl 
Coc, s. The male to the hen; the male of any small hird; the weather 


Cocuiweat, x. An insect, from which a red colour is 
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Cockrrout, # A match of cocks. 
Cockrit, s. The area where cocks fight. 


Con, or Coprisn, s. A ete 
Coptina, s. An apple; a small codfish. 


Cockenret, s, A young cock, 
Corves, s. The berries of the coffee-tree ; 
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Cotsrnet, «. obs. A coward hawk. 
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Conumna, (Lixx.) s. Adove or pigeon. Vide Woo 


the 


Bill (ssvest the point, which is 
‘and straight, 


psy irs 


Corysaus (Laruam.) s. A diver; a genus thus characterised :— 
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‘Coms, . An instrament to separate and 


of a cock ; the cavities in which the bees lodge their honey. 
Comronten ‘nphamapgpil | species of dog. 
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Cowtacton, s The emission from body to body by which diseases are 
communicated ; infection; pestilence. 

Coxractous, a. Infectious, caught by approach. 

Coxvunse, v. To give an involuitary motion to the parts of any body, 

Coxvunstox, s. A convulsion is an involuntary contraction of the fibres 
and muscles; an irregular and violent motion, commotion. 

Comey, ¢ A rabbit, an animal that burrows in the ground. 

Coo, v. To ery as a dove or pigeon. 

Cookery, # The art of dressing victuals. 


every thing beyond this in kitchen accom- 
plishments, is detestable. With one who 
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if gun and angle fail him not, be will be 
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se Balyeroy | devil the compliment of & bad cook —| 

ledge Sports. 


frequently be “worth » Jews eyo;” but 

Coonnuss, # Gentle cold, a soft degree of cold; freedom from passion. 
Coon, s. A measure of corn containing four bushels, 

Coor, s. A cage, a pen for animals, us poultry or sheep. 

Coor (Fulica, Lrey.), s, A small black water-fowl. 
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gun, containing # fulminating composition, which explodes by the action 


of the cock and ignites the powder in the barrel, 


Correras, 


Vide Percusston. 


fixed upon the ni 


covering 
of vitriol. 


woods cut at stated times for fuel. 

Corprat, s. A medicine that increases the force of the heart, or quickens 
the cirenlation; any medicine that increases strength ; any thing that 
comforts, gladdens, and exhilarates. Cordials are useful to give a tem- 
a the nervous 


CoruLation, & The congress or embrace of the two sexes. 
Conactx, s, A boat used in Wales by fishers. 


Corutare, e. To come together as different sexes. 
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Corsx, ©. To preserve underwood. 


Corrgrn-car, s. A metallic 
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Corptat, a. Reviving, invigorating, sincere. 


fruit, which contains the kernel; the matter contuined in a bile or sore. 


Cons, s. The heart; the inner part of any thing; the inner part of a 
Contanven, «. A plant. 
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Corbo, Lins. ; Le Cormoran, Bury.) s. A bird that preys upon fish. 


bark 
bottle. 
Coamorant, Core Goose, or Great BLack Cormorant, 


fie 


Conk, s. A glandiferous tree, in all respects like the ilex, 
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Connosonant, a. Having the powor to give strength. 
cotton. 
Coven, e. To lie down in a place of repose 


round the coffin. 

Connopr, v. To eat away by degrees. 

Corrox, s. The down of the cotton tree; fa plant; cloth or stuf? 
& boast, to rest ; to lie down in 


Corputeyr, a. Fleshy, bulky. 
Cornosiox, z, The power of eating or wearing away by degrees. 


Cosrivz, a. Bound in the body ; close, unpermeable. 
Cosriveness, s. The state of the body in which exeretion is 


Conszous, a. Horny, of a substance resembling horn. 
Cor, s. A small house, a hut, a bed. 


Coxxer, s. Cornet of a horse, is the lowest part of 


Corxerake. (Vide Laxpnasy.) 
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Covert, s. A shelter, a defence. Coverts of the Tai 
foi] 


Lrxx.), in Ornithology, are feathers which cover the | 


side, at the base. 
Covey, s. A hatch, an old bird with her young ones; a number of binds 


Sha Gosh ae ee a | co 


together. 


Coven, s. A convulsion of the lungs. ‘ 
Coven, v. To bave the lungs convulsed ; to make a noise in endeavouring 
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Courrennes, (Fratercula arctica, Butss.) s. 


Hy 


habia fil 





Counran, ad. Contrary to, in opposition to; the wrong way; contrary 


ways. _——_— * 
Coupe, «. A chain or tie that holds dogs together ; two, a bra 

ee gether ; two; x brane’; ammale 
Courts, e. To chain together; to join to one another; to join embraces: 
Course, s. Race, carver; truck or line in which o ship sails; » tract of 
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Course, v. To hunt, to pursue; to pursue with dogs that hunt in view; 


ane 


to put to speed, to force to run. 
Counsen, s. A swift horse. 
Covnsine, s. The pursuit of hares with greyhounds, 


Into the field, and to follow next 
to the hare finder, or him that was to start the 


‘was to give the hare three | bore the hare, won ; if the hare was 
pat her from her form, to ‘uljudged dead, 
to the dogs that they may attend 
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Crart, +. Manval art; cunning ; small sailing vessels. 





Cua, s. A spasm or contraction of the limbs; a piece of iton bent at 
each end, by which two bodies are held together; am implement for re- 
moring or replacing the main-spring of a gun lock. 

Crame, v. To pain with cramps or twitches; to restrain; to bind with 


cramp-irons. 

Crane, s. A bird with a long beak; an instrament made with ropes, pul- 
leys, and hooks, by which great weights are raised. 

Craw, s. The crop or first stomach of binds. 

Cxaw-visi, s. A small shell-fish found in brooks. 

Cneance, « In Falconry, a long and light string, which must always be 
tied to the Jeash when lessons ure given to a young hawk. 

Cnesr, s. Any tuft or ornament of the head. 

Cresrep, a. Adorned with a plume or crost; wearing a comb. 

Cxxraceous, a. Abounding with chalk, chalky. 

Cnew, s. A company of people associated for any purpose ; the company 
of a ship. 

Cris, a, The rack or manger of a stable; the stall or eabin of an ox. 
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will pot make a fine 
he who is not exsenti- 
‘be uctive in oll his fa 


must be in constant jeopanly 
‘Thisnoble game ix thoroughly British. Tes 


yond the commencement of Sei kee 
‘where it ocewry in one of the songs published 
by D'Urfey.” The first four lines of “ Of » 
noble rece was Shenkits,” runt thus s— 
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noise like a frog; to caw or cry as a 


Cxoax, t. To make 9 hoarse low 


raven or crow. 
Crook, s, Any crooked or bent instrument ; a sheep-hook ; any thing bent. 


Crop, s. The crow of a bird. 
Cror, r. To cut off the ends of any thing; to mow ; to cut off the ears, 


Crorrvt, a. Satiated, with a full belly. 


Crorstck, a. Sick with excess and debauchery. 
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Crupe, a. Raw, not subdued by fire; not brought to perfection, imma- 
ture. 

Cxorren, s. That part of the horse's furniture that reaches from the 
sadile to the tail. 

Cnurat, a, Belonging to the leg. 

Crust, s. Any shell, or external coat ; an incrustation, collection of matter 
into a bard body ; the outer hard part of bread. 

Crusracrous, a. Shelly, with joints ; not testaceous. 

Cry, v. To utter an inarticulate voice, as an animal; to yelp, as a hound 
on a scent. 

Cry, s. Yelping of dogs ; yell, inarticulate noise ; a pack of dogs. 

Crvsrat, s. A clear transparent substance, like glass. 

Crysrat, a. Consisting of crystal; bright, clear, transparent, lucid. 

Crysrattine Humour, s The second humour of the eye, that lies 
immediately next to the aqueous, behind the urea. 

Cus,«. The young of a beast, generally of a bear or fox. 

Cun, e. obs. To bring forth. 

Cus-noxtixc. The pursuit or chace of young foxes—dangerous for 
horses, and destructive to game. 

Previons to the manth of November no man | ehould be seen by 2 covort’s ride, unlow it be 
sib anything leno sary hire with, | om whack, eubshunting, which wher ll x bt 
ox who has a regard for lis neck, o his horse, | = melancholy 
Cun, s. A regular small body, consisting of six square and equal faces or 
sides, and the angles all right, and therefore equal. 
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Cuckoo, s. A bird which appears in the spring, 


nd is said to suck the 





eggs of other birds, and lay her own to be hatched in their place; a name 


of contempt. 





Cuckoo, or Gowk.—(Cuculus Canorus, 
Laws.; Le Coucon, Burr.) —Length fourteen 
inches, breadth twenty-five ; ite bill is blac! 
and somewhat bent; eyes yellow i 
the mouth red; ite head, neck, back, and 
wing coverts are of a pale bine, or dove colour, 
wthich is darkest on the head and back, and 
Falet on the fore prt ofthe neck and romp: 

ts breast and belly aro white, elegantly erossed 

with wavy bars of black the quill feathers 
are dusky, their inner webs marked with 
large oval white spots; the tail is long; the 
two middle feathers are black, with white 
tips; tho others dusky, marked with alternato 
‘epete of whito om each sido tho shaft > the legs 
are short und of & yellow colour; toes two 
forward, and two backward ; claws white. 











The euckoo visits us early in the spring; 
its well-known ery is generally heard about 


ke | the 1 Sng ‘of April, and ceases the latter: 





ay ie short, the eld cuckoos 
being said fe quit this countey early in Jely. 
Cuckoos build no nest; and, what f* more 
extraordinary, the female deposits her solitary 
cag in tho nest of another bird, by which it ix 
hatched. The nest she chooses for this 
pose is generally selected from the 

viz, the hedge sparrows, water wagtails, tit 
larke, yellow hammers, green linnets, of the 
winchata, Of these it ha» been observed that: 
the shows a much greater partiality to that of 
the hedge sparrow than to any of the rei— 
Bewick. 





Cur, v. To draw blood by applying cupping glasses. 


Cun, s A worthless degenerate dog. 


‘Cons, s. An iron chain, made fast to the upper part of the branches ofthe 
bridle, running over the beard of the horse ; restraint. 


‘Carb is an enlargement at the back of the 
hhock, about three or four inches below the 
point of the hock. It is either a stmin in the 
ring-like Tigament which binds the tendons 
down in their place, of in the sheath of the 
tendons; oftener, we are inclined to think, of 
thellgament than of the thesth. Any mdlen 
setion of the limb of more than usual violence 
‘may produee St, and therefore hares sre found 


to ‘throw out curbs’ after a hanily eontesiet 
race, an extraordinary leap, a severe 

over heavy ground, ora sudden check is the 
gallop, Young horses are particularly liable 
to it, and horses that are cow-hocked ar whose 

hocks and logs resemble those of tho cow, the 
hocks being turned inwanl, and the legs foru- 
ing a considerable angle outwards, This is- 
telligible enough ; for in hocks #0 farmed tha 
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Correr, # An agent or instroment that cuts any thing; the teeth that 


cut the meat ; a fore and aft-rigged vessel with one mast and a running 


boltsprit. 
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Arundel (the Duke of Norfolk's), measure 
193 and 188 tons. 
‘The inconvenient size of a cutter's boom 


and mainsail has caused the introduction very 


generally of a ketch rig; which, by the ad- 


Cyonert, s. A young swan. 

Living on the banks of the Thames, I have 
often been pleased with seeing the care taken 
of the young swans by the parent birds. Where 
the stream is strong, the old one will sink her- 
self sufficiently low to bring her back ona 
level with the water, when the cygnets will get 
‘upon it, atid in this’ manner are conveyed to 
the other side of the river, or into stiller water. 
Each family of swans on the river has its own 
district ; and if the limits of that district are 
‘encroached upon by other swans, a pursuit im- 
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dition of a mizen, enables the boom to be 
dispensed with, and reduces the mainsail con- 
siderably. This ng, when the mizen stands 
well, is very elegant, and, if « vessel is short. 
handed, exceedingly handy.— Vide Yacur. 


mediately takes place, and the intraders are 
driven away. Except in this instance, they 
appear to live in a state of the most perfect 
harmony. The male is very attentive to the 
female, assints in making the nest, and whens 
sudden rise of the river takes place, joins her 
with great assiduity in raising the nest suffci- 
ently high to prevent the eggs being chilled by 
the action of the water, though sometimes its 
rise is #0 rapid, that the whole nest is washed 
away and destroyed —Jesoe. 


Cyonerics, s. obs. The art of hunting. 
Cysr, s. A bag containing some morbid matter. 
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‘This dog has been erroneously called tho 
Danish dog by some authors, and Buffon, and 


which bis nasural ty more inclines him 
than to be'a dog of the chase ; he is said to be 
easily broken, and to be very staunch, He is 

Jn shape, something betwixt the Bri. 
tish foxhound and English pointer; his head 
ts more acute than that of the Ixtter, and his 
cars fully longer : his general colour is white 
snd his whole body and legs aro covered with 


Dam, s. The mother; a mole or bank to confine water. 

Damascert, s. Vide Barner. 

Darrux, a. Marked with various colours ; variegated. 

Darrxe, v. To streak, to vary. 

Dan, or Danr, s. A fish found in the Severn. 

Dane, s. Vide Dace. Dan, e. To Dare Larks, to 
means of a looking-glass. 

Daw, s. A bird. 
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Dice, s. The plaral of die. 
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SYROPSIN OF BRITHN DOO. 


Hounds 
ot whieh bunt 
Z| Dog in ee 
4 of 
t Chase. Hounds 

which hunt 

3 singly, 
B 
=| Fowlers 
F 

Lap Dogs. 
ro 
= 
B | Watch 
y Doge. 
» 
i Mongrela. { 
F 


Although itis said by naturalists that there 
are only thirty-seven varioties of the dog, yet 
the fact is, that almost every nation on earth 





Tersier. 

Harrier. 

Foxhound, 

Bloodhound. 

Irish Greyhounds. 

Guehound. 

Greyhound. 

Loviner, or Lyemmer. 

‘Tumbler. 

Spat, or Springer. 
Sotter. 


Large Water Spaniel, or Finder. 
Spanish Gentle, or Comforter 








Shepherd's Dog. 
astiff. 
Bull Dog. 


‘Wruppe. 
Turnspit. 
Dancer. 


intertropical, temperate, and polar, has its 
‘own peculiar variets—Broton.—Daniela— 
Cuvier. 


Doxmousx, s. A small animal which passes a part of the winter in sleep. 
Dossit, s. A pledget, a nodule or lump of lint. 
Dorragt, (Charadrius morinellus, Lisn.; Le Guignard, Burr.) 5 


‘The name of a bird, 





‘The length of this bind is about nine inches. 
Jes bil is Diack; eyes dark, Sarge, and full; 


{ts forehend te mottled with brown imd white 
top of the head binck; over each ofe at 
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hunting by substituting some strong smell in place of the animal scent. 
Daac, s. An instrument with hooks to catch hold of things under water; 


Drao,v. To pull along the ground by main foree; an artificial mode of 
a kind of car drawn by the hand. 


Dovaranoo, s. A colour used by fly-tiers on the Shannon. 
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Darve, ¢. To foree along by impetuous pressure ; to force or urge in any 
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Driver, s. The person or instrument who gives any motion by : 
meen The pen ation by vine 


‘They are by sportemen termed droppers, and, 
Dnove, s, A body or number of cattle; a number of sheep driven; any 
collection of animals. 
Deve, x. An ingredient used in physic, a medicinal simple 
without worth or value, anything for which no purchaser can | 
Dus, v. obs. To form the body of « fly. - 
Duck, s. A water fowl, both wild and tame. Vide ANAs. 
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Eiaore, si A bird of prey. A name given to the larger species of the 
Falcon family, differing in little but size from the trae faleons. 


‘There soem to be threo well ascertained 
native specion; the Golden Eagle, the Osprey, 
amd what wo call Eagle, from its frequent 


‘occurrence, 
The Golden Eagle (Paleo chrysatos, Liwe.; 
Le grand Aigic, Burr.) is the largest of the 
genus; t measures, from the point of the bill 
to the extremity of the toos, upwnnts of three 
feet; and in treadth, from wing to wing, 
above eight; and weighs from sixteen to 
eighteen pounds, The malo is smaller, and 
dors not weigh more than twolro pounds, 
The bill a of n deep blue colour; 
yellow ; the eyes mre large, deep, sunk, and 
corered by & projecting brow: the icis is of a 
fine bright yellow, and spurkles with uncom. 
mon lustre. The general colour ia deep 
hrown mixed with tawny on the head and 
neck; the quills sre chocolate, with white 
shafte; the tail is black, spotted with ash. 
colour; the lege are yellow, and feathered | 
down to the toes, which aro very scaly; the 
claws are remarkably large—the middle one 
Ls two foches in 
This noble bind fs found in varios parts of 
Europe; it abounds most in warmer region, 
and has yeldom boon mot with farther north 





than the fifty-fifth degree of latitude, It ix 


known to breed ia the mountainous parte of 
Arcland : it lays three and 

‘epg of which it wldom happens. that sie 
than two aro prolific. Mr. Pensiast says there 


‘inatances, of their 
irate it Walls, toh 
” St formerly bad ite série on the 


steepest part of Cheviot. In the | 
of Janusry, 1795, 4 very large ene 
‘Warkworth, which 


near eawured, 
to point of its wings, eleven fort mnd a 
ter.” 


the black eagle; they are 


brown colour, distis 
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Eorer (Ardea garzetia, Lixy.; Egretta, Bure.) s A fowl of the 


heron kind. 
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Eeyerracom, s. Liniment of verdigris. It is useful in diseases of the 
frog and heel, and is formed by boiling five ounces of powdered verdigris, 
one pound of honey, and seven ounces of vinegar, until they 


porated. <- 
Ewer Duck, Sr. Curnsert’s Duck, or Great Brack asp Warr 
Duck (Anas mollissima, Lins. ; L'Eider, Bure.), =a 


‘This wild but valuable species is of 1. size 
between the geose and the duck, and 
apranss y in emotes eedreteh Oaree ne 
chain which connects the two kinds, ‘Tho full. 


pounds, The head is large; the middle of the 
neck amall, with the lower part of it spread 
out very broad, #0 as te form « hollow between 
‘the shoulders, which while the bint is sitting 
int tase, seems as if fitted to receive ite reclin. 

head. The bill is of « dirty yellowish horn: 

jour, darkish in the middle, and measures, 
from the tip to the corners of the mouth, two 
inches and « half; the upper mandiblo is forked 
in o singular manner towards each eye, and is 
covered with white feathers on the sides, as far 
forward as the nostrils. ‘The upper part of the 
head is of a soft velvet black, divided behind 
by adall white stroke pointing downwards: the 
feathers from the nupe of the neck to the throat, 
are long, or puffed out, overhanging the upper | «mooth, 
part of the neck, and look ns if they had been | deposite 
lipped off at the lower ends; they have the | 
appenranco of pale pea-green velvet shag, with 
4 white line dropping dowsward from the au. 
rieulars on each side, Tho cheeks, chin, up. 
per part of the neck, beck, and lesser wing 
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Eruen, s. An element more fine and subtile than air; a chemical prepa- 
ration. Sulphuric ether is a powerful stimulant, and must be given 
with caution. White mentions an instance of two ounces destroying a 
horse, 

Ermior's Mivenat, s. A preparation made by rubbing equal parts of 
quicksilver und flower of sulphur together, until the mixture becomes 
black, and the quicksilver invisible. 


Evrnorsium, s. A plant; a gum resin that exudes spontaneously from a 
large oriental tree. 


Exrottation, s. The process by which the corrupted part of the bone 
‘separates from the sound. 

Exrecronatiox, s, The act of discharging from the breast ; the discharge 
which is made by coughing. 

Exrrcrorants, s. Medicines that increase the discharge of mucus, and 
thus relieve coughs and impeded breathing. In costive cases they should 
be assisted by clysters and bran mashes. 
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Psitow, s. An associate, one united in the eame affair; one of the same 
kind or litter. 

Fecr, s. Cloth made of wool united withont weaving ; = hide or skin. 

Fears, s. A sho, one of the sex which brings young. 

Fesonat, a. Belonging to the thigh. 

Fen, s. A marsh, fiat and moist ground, a moor, a bog. 

Fesserny, s. A kind of blackberry. 

Fence, s. Guard, security ; enclosure, mound, hedge. 

Fencen,s. One who teaches or practises the use of weapons; a horse that 


leaps. 
Fenive, a. Wild, savage. 
Framenration, s. A slow motion of the intestine particles of a mixed 
body, arising usually from the operation of some active ucid matter. 
Fenx, s. A plant. 
Fenny, a. Overgrown with fern. 
Ferner, s. A quadruped of the weasel kind, used to catch rabbits. 
Fenner, ¢. To drive out of lurking places; to hunt rabbits with a ferret. 
Fertock, «. A tuft of hair that grows behind the pastern joint. 
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the proportion between the long and the short 
formation | tailed mice, dot 


Tne 418 12850 8h: 
Fareed losure. ned 
y Hill dino. . 41 1161 At 

= 372 7,851 Ta5h 


‘Birchwood . 3 3 
Whitemead Parkdo. 100 1,839 B Apis 
Total Acres 1,698 Total Mice, 28073 

T should not forget to mention thet, in New 


Porest foxes wore frequently seen hunting, after 
the inlce, and eating thom greedily —Jevee. 


Fix-rooren, a. Having feet with membranes between the toes. 
Fixcu (Fringilla), «. A small bird; of which we have three kinds, the 


‘The transition from tho: tothe finch 


Fixors, s. The flexible member of the hand by which men catch and hold’ 
a small measure of extension. 

Fir, s. The tree of which deal boards are made, 

Fine-Aums, &. Arms which owe their efficacy to fire; guns. 

Fine, e. To set on fire; to kindle; to inflame the passions ; to discharge 
any firearms. 

Fusrxe, p. The application of a red hot iron to the skin, so as to burn 
without penotrating through it; to cauterise a horse. 
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with a ball; « disease of horses, 


and warren. 
Fives, s. A kind of play 


Ferewart or Fircnew, s. A stinking little beast, that robs the hen: 


Fisnenman, s. One whose employment and livelihood is to catch fish, 
Fer,s. A paroxysm of any intermittent distemper; any short return after 


Fisuenry, s. The business of catching fish. 


Fisurxe, s. Commodity of taking fish. 
Prissy, a. Consisting of fish ; having the qualities of fish. 


Fistuna, s. A sinuous ulcer callous within. 


Fisn-ronp, s. A small pool for fish. Vide Pown. 
Frsnen, s. One who is employed in catching fish. 


Fretvnous, a. Having the nature of « fistula. 


Frsu-nook, s. A hook for catching fish. 
Fisixc-nop, s. An implement for angling. 
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Fry, v. To move through the air with wings; to pass through the air; 


to pass swiftly ; to fly at; to burst asunder with a sudden explosion ; to 


shiver; to run away; to attempt to escape. 
Fey, 2. A small winged insect ; that part of a machine which, being put 
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198 
dark clive odie; in the end of Api and 
they are found yellow; 

in hey become citinamon- 
coloured; and again, as the winter approaches, 


gains dutker hue. ‘I do not, however, mean 
to may that they are the same flies, but more 


the existence of the smaller species of water 
insects, which, during the intensity of sun- 
shine, seldom 


ile oe Saeed 


mera, which is of the same 
esr peste apthr et ihe bepantog 


of July. In September and Octobor, this 
Lind of fy in found with am olive body, and it 
becomes darker in October, and Falor in No- 
vember, ‘There aro two other flies which 
appear in the end of September, and continue 
during October, if the weather be mild; a 
lnngo yellow fly with a fleshy body and wings 
ke « moth, and a small fly with four wings, 
with a dack or claret.coloured body, that when 
it falls on tho water has ite wings like the 
great yellow fly, flat on ite back. ‘Thin, or a 
claret-bodied fly, very similar in character, 
may be likewise found in March or April, on 
some waters. In this river I have often 
caught many large trout in April and the 
beginning of May, with the blue dun, having 
the yellow body; and in the upper part of 
the stream below St. Alban's, and between 
that and Watford, T have sometimes, even ax 
early as April, eaught fish in 
‘bat the true season for the 
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the other by Hungerf 
‘andlo at Carshalton and Bod- 
the May-y is ot found: and the 

‘ha oaant, end, when ‘wal 
fultusd,hling ls ou tls wuts to which 


von, at Ringwood and 
the May.fly is likewise a Kill. 
ing fly; but a this is m grayling river, the 
other fle, iy the grannam and blue 
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favourite Insect being once ascertained, be 

speedily produces an Imitation and lls Bee 

basket, while his let fortunate neighbour is 

idly turning the pages of his overstocked fit. 
book. 


nt nl we spoicg Chad Sho aa 
lent instances of this. Colonel $——was an 
ardent, and, I may add, a very tolerable an. 
gler. "No one went to more trouble and ex. 
ponte in procuring the most approved flies; be 
nover tied, or attempted to tie one, and be 
amsured mo he had many hundred darens ia 
his pomession, ‘To find a nowsfly, was with 
‘him sometimes the labour of aday ? and when 
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Forenean, s. That part of the fice which reaches from the eyes upwards 
to the hair: impudence, confidence, assurance. 
To obverre the form and effect of the fore- ) Arabian in the blood. If « horse 


‘The forelegs consist 
tee; nabs 


Forxtock,s, The bair that grows from the forepart of the head. 
Fonest, s. A wild uncultivated tract of ground, with wood. 
Foresrer, s. An officer of the forest ; an inhabitant of the wild or woody 


oF swainmote, and to 


of attachments, 
offenders, to pre- | take care of tho lawing of dogn. 


Fonesten, s. A pony bred in the forest. 


Fonor,s. The place where iron is beaten into form ; 
are shod. 

Fonae, ©. To form by the hammer. 

Fowr, «. A winged animal, « bird. 

Fow1, «. To kill binds for food or game. 

Fowrxn, s. A sportsman who pursues birds. 

Fowrtne-riece, s. A gun for birds. 
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Fox, s. A wild animal of the dog kind, remarkable for his cunning. 


‘The fox is « uative of almost every quartor 
of the globe, and is of such a wild nature, 
that it is impossible fully to tame him, Ho 
is esteemed the most on and most crafty 
of all beasts of prey. ‘The former quality he 
shows in his modo of providing himself an 
asylum, where he retires from pressing dan. 
gers, whore he dwells, and where be brings 
‘up his young : and his eraftiness is discovered 
hy his schemes to catch lambs, geese, hens, 
and all kinds of small birds The fox, if pos 
sible, fixes his abode on the bonter of a wood, 
in the neighbourhood of some farm or village = 
he listens to the crowing of the cocks, and the 
cries of the poultry ; he scents thom at s dis 
tance ; he chooses his time with judgment 
conceals his road as well as his design; he 
slips forwant with exution, sometimes even 
trailing his body, and seldom makes a fruitless 
expedition, If he ean leap the wall, or get 
in underneath, ho revages the court-yard, puts 
all to dewth, and retires softly with his prey, 
which he either hides under the hortage, or 
catries off to his kennel. He returns in « few 
minutes for another, which he carries off and 
conceals in the same manner, but in a differ. 
ent place, Ia thi he proceeds till the 
progress of the run, er some movements per. 
ceived in the house, advertise bien thet it in 
timo to suspend his operations, and to retire 
to his den. Ho plays the same game with the 
‘eatehers of thrushes, woodcocks, &. Ho 
vinite the nets and bird-lime very early in the 
snoring, carries off successively the birds 
which are entangled, and lays them fix differ. 
‘ent places, expecially by the sides of highways, 
in the furrows, under the herbge or brush- 
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pad a. A fox's skin. 


Foxcwasy, s. The 
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Frosrxait, s. A nail with « prominent head driven into the horse’s shoes, 
that it may pierce the ice. 

Fay, s. The swarm of little fishes just produced from the spawn; any 
swarm of animals. 

Forica, (Brissox,) s. The coot, a genus thus characterised >— 


soft hair of beasts found in cold countries; hair in general. 
Fuse, v. To melt, to put into fusion, 
Fustt, «. A firelock, a small neat musket. 
Fostias, s. A kind of cloth made of linen and cotton, 
Fusric, s, A sort of dye-wood brought from the West Indies. 
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Gatt, v. To hurt by fretting the skin. 


Garttwaceous Binns, s. 
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Gammon, s. The buttock of a hog salted and dried; a term ut backgam- 
mon for winning the game. 

Ganper, s. The male of the goose. 

Gaxonene, s. A mortification, « stoppage of circulation followed by putre- 
faction. 

Gaxcreng, v. To corrupt to mortification. 

Gaxoxenous, a. Mortified, or betokening mortification. 

Gaxner, Gan, Soran, or Soran Goose, (Pelicanus bassanuz, Lixn.; 
Le Fou de Bassan, Bury.) +. 
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species ; ax quadruped is a genus comprehending under 
terrestrial beasts. 


Gena, «. A sprout or shoot. 


Gerren, s One who procures or obtains ; one who begets on a female, 
Gresous, a. Convex, protuberant, swelling into inequalities ; crooked- 
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Gewtxx, a. Soft, mild, tame, peaceable ; soothing ; pacific. 
Genus, «. In science, a class of beings comprehending 


Gestation, s. The act of bearing the young in the womb. 


Ger, ¢. To beget upon a female. 
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Gusan, s. A kind of hawk. 

Gres, s. A valley, a dale, 

Guires,s. The fourth order of the class Mammalia in the Linnman 
system. It includes animals with two foreteeth, a cutting one in each 
je, no tusks, and claws formed for ranning, us the hare, rabbit, &c. 

Gtow-worm, s. A small creeping insect with a Juminons tail. 

Gur, s. A viscous cement. The best is made from the parings of hides 
and other offals, by boiling them well in water, then straining off all 
impurities, and, lastly, boiling them again. 

Gxur, ¢, To join with a viscous cement; to unite. 

Guvre, «. The slimy substance in a hawk’s pannel. 

Giys, s. A hollow between two mountains. 

Gwaat, v. To growl, to murmur, to snarl. 

Gwasn, v. To grind or collide the teeth. 

Gwar, « A small winged stinging insect. 

Gxaw, v. To exercise the teeth. 

Goan, s. Any edging sewed upon cloth. 

Goar, s. An animal that seems a middle species between deer and sheep. 

Gopwrr, s. A bird of particular delicacy. 
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Gowpey-eve (Anas clangula, Lixx.; Le Garvot, Burr.) +. 
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Gaayutate, v. To grain; to break into small masses. 

Grape, s. The fruit of the vine, growing in clusters. 

Grasp, o. To hold in the band, to gripe; to seize, to catch at. 
Gnas, s. The gripe or seizure of the hand; hold; power of seizing. 
Guass, s. The common herbage of fields on which cattle feed. 
Grassy, a. Covered with grass. 


Grare,s. A partition made with bars placed near to one another, to 
prevent fish escaping from a pond; the range of bars within which 
fires are made. 

Grave, e. To carve on any hard substance ; to impress deeply. 

Gravitatixe Srors. 


Gray, s. White, with a mixture of black; white or hoary with 
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Garasg, s. The soft part of the fat; a swelling and goundiness of the legs, 
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Greepy, a, Ravenous, voracious, hungry ; eager. 
Green, a. Having « colour formed by compounding blue and yellow; 
flourishing, fresh ; new, fresh, as a green wound; unripe, immature, 


lightest, which iT] green in vory fow 
tabsutes. You will denote goes Md 
take too tnuch of the blue: you must 
sham clomly Gil you fish, ‘These are 
shade; add a teaspoonful and a half of mad- | richest of and fhat colours, 
de, and all for the same length of time, 


reprenpsi rated 


Gnrexx, v. To make green. 

Gnarexrixcn, s. A small bird, 

Greexsnanken Gopwit, or Greeyixocep Horseman, (Scolopar 
glottis, Lins.; La Barge variée, Burr.), ». 


The greenshack it of » slender and and dimensions, ly mhout abe 
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Grouse, s. A kind of fowl, « heathcock. 
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Gusssura, s. A man whose trade is to make guns. 


Guwsuor, s. The reach or range of a gun. 
Gussnot, a, Made by the shot of a gun. 
Goxericx, +. obs. The rammer. 
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Hack, v. To turn hackney 
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‘ealour of the water; white, grey, or darkish | When the surfelt or sharp humour prevents 
vidi bale, Sos cler:strea "Moran uae, the wound 


aim 2 Immediaely| cig. of 


It fy also maistant to health, that confined 

dogs should have their hides rubbed every 

der tha habe clthy orn wip ere 5 thle 

dislodge the furfuraceons matter of the vin, particularly where water 

and prevents ite adhesion, which forms Thich it setatimos does to dolicas dopa 
first step wo mange: Peer ting Blaine. 

Hate, a. Healthy, sound, hearty. 

Hacy-neen, s. Any horse not thorough bred; half-bred, imperfect. 

Haxinot, s. A sort of fish. 

HALL00, énterj. A word of encouragement when dogs are let loose on 
their game. 

HAx100,v. To cry as after dogs; to encourage with shouts ; to chase with 
shonts; to call or shout to. 

Haus, s. Straw, 

Hatz, v. To limp, to be lame; to stop in a march. 

Hare, s. A rope to hang malefactors; a cord ; a manger rope. 

Hacren, v. To bind with « cord; to catch in a noose. 


| Hasoren, s. The instrument, consisting of a Jong handle and heavy head, 


with which any thing is forced or driven; a part ofa gun cock. 

If a tammor iy too trend, the Mint will rate, and the sparks, beforo thoy ane extin. 
make scarcely any imprewion on ft; aul if'too | quished, pause in the pan, and occasion & 
soft, it s000 ecnmner dentnd he Ted bet whining noise —Heuwker, 
when of good temper, the impression ix 


Hawes, ev. To beat with a hammer; to forge or form with a hammer. 


Hammock, #. A swinging bed, generally used in vessels ; a hempen cloth 


hag to sleep on, six feet Jong and three feet wide. 

Hassrarxe, s. The tendon of the ham. 

Hawsrarxe, v. To lame by entting the tendon of the ham. 

HaAxp, «. That member of the hody which reaches from the wrist to the 
fingers’ end; measure of four inches ; cards held at a game ; pressure of 
the bridle. 

Haxoer, s. Conveyer in succession; the person who manages the cock 
when fighting. 


| HAxprot, s. As much as the hand can gripe or contain ; a small quantity, 


Haxnoatzor, ». A slow easy gallop. 
Haxpoox, #. obs, A gun wielded by the hand. 
Haxpex, s. That part of any thing by which it is held in the hand. 
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Hanrecir, s. A fissure in the upper lip, with want of substance. 

Haawess, s. The leather gear, &c,, used to uttach horses to carringes. 

Hanyzss, v. To fix horses in their traces. 

Hanroox, s. A bearded dart with = line fastened to the handle, with 
which whales are struck and caught. 

Hanaveavss, s. obs. Fr. Arquebuse. A handgun; a musquet. 

Hangter, Hex Haanren, (Circus Pygargus, Fuxsixc), s. A small 
sized hawk. It is generally believed by ornithologists to be the same 
species as the Ringtail. 

Hauzien, +. A dog for hunting hares. 


dog in now almost universally osed in | 
Britain for bare bunting. He was ori- 
a eal sdonble cross, between 
‘beagle, the southers hound, and the 

fox. 
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‘winding when she bated,” that is, when she 
Alutternd her wings to fly after her game. 
Respecting the bells, it. is particularly re- 
‘commended that they should not be too heavy, 
to impede tho flight of the bind ; and that 
should be of equal weight, sonorous, shrill, 
and musical ; not both of one sound, but the 
‘one & semitone below the other; they ought 
notte be broken, especially in the sounding 
part, because, in that case, the sound emitted 
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The person who pre 
‘vided with gloves for that’ purpose, te peeveat 
their talons from hi 





at Hampton Court, in the homie, were 
soo hanes pore Gorka te 
—Sebright— Strutt, ‘ 


Hay, s. Grass dried to fodder cattle in winter. : 


Much in s horse's condition depends on the 
{quality of his hay; good hay is ensily chosen, 


and the smell and colour afford = test of ies 
quality not to be mistaken, 


Hazarp, s. Chance, accident; chance of danger; a game at dice. 


Any number of perions may play barand 
‘The person who takes the box and dico, throws s 
main, that is to say, u chance for the company, 
which must be abose four, and not excced 
nine, otherwise it is no main, consequently 
ho must keep throwing till he brings five, six, 
seven, eight, or nine; this done, he must 
throw his own chance, which may be any 
above three, and not exceeding ton: if he 
throw two anes or trois.ace (commonly ealled 
crabs), he loses his stakes, let the company's 
chance, called the main, be wbas is will. “If 
the main should be seven, and seven or eleven 
be thrown immediately after, it is what is 
called @ nick, and the caster (the present 
player) wins out his stakes: also, if eight be 
the main, and eight or twelve thrown 
diately after, it is aleo called « nick, and. the 
caster wins his rtakes. The caster throwing 
any other number for the main, such as is 
admitted, and bringing the samo number 
directly afterwards, that is likewise termed 
nick, and he then also wins whatever stakes 
he has made. 

Every three successive mains the caster 
wins, he ts to pay half 2 guinea to the box or 
furnisher of the dice, 

‘The meaning of a stake or bot at this game 
differs somewhat from tho other. Ifa 
choowe to lay a atm of money wit 
thrower or caster, he must 
the table, within a cirele which is deseribed 
for that purpose; when he has done this, if 
the easter agree to It, he knocks the box upon 
the table at the person's money with whom 
be intends to bet, or particularly mentions at 








the 


t his cash upon | abl 








oto money he throws, which fa fi, 
sand be is obliged to answer whatever. sum {4 
down, unless the staker calls to cover; in 
that caso the caster is obliged to stake: 


cast, provi 
one die should be the caster st 
throw the other to i, unteas the throw i bas 





to 8; if five to four, 4 to 9; seven to: 
3 to 2; seven to six, 9 to 2, barring the tw 
trois; with the two trois, only six to fire; 
seven to five, 3 to 2; six to five, am orem bet! | 
the doable ee Os Sree 
the trois, 5 to 4: eight to five, an even: 
barring the two fours ; five to four with tbe | 
two fours; nine to five, even; mine to fot, is 
4 to 8; the nick of seven is 7 to 2bat 
laid but 10 to 3; and five to one you do met | 
nick six or eight, i 
To illustrate these cales 
nan the following tuble will be service | 
; 7m 
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3 to 2, barring the two trv. these odds, in order to play the prudent game, 

T1061 6... 5, with the two-troi, |g | and to make use of them by way of insurlag 
te: £ | bets in what is ealled hedging. in ease the 
gf trem barring the two trol | 6 | chance happens to be unlikely ; for by taking 
+9) 5. 4 with the twotroin | 4 | the oddv a ready calculator secures himself, 
a..5f even, barring the two fours {S| and often stands par of hie bet toa certainty. 
36. dwith the two fours. | & | Forexampleifseven be the mln, and four the 
D5 even & | chance, and he should have 54 depending on 
9.4.3 he tai, by ting to 2 be tat eter 
‘The nick of seven is 7 te 2, often laid 10 | win 2/. or I/.; and on the contrary, if he 
to% should not like his chance, by laying the odd 
‘The nick of six and eight is. 3 t0 1. again hinuvelf, he must wove in proportion ta 


Inds necemary to be peefeetly muster of | the bet he hus made.— doyle, 


Hazaxp, v. To expose to chance. 

Haze, s. Fog, mist. 

Haze, s. A nut-tree. 

Hazet, a, Light brown, of the colour of hazel. 

Heap, s. The part of the animal that contains the brain or the organ of 
sensation and thought ; chief, principal person, one to whom the rest are 
subordinate ; state of a deer's horns, by which his age is known ; the 
top of anything bigger than the rest; the forepart of anything, as of a 
ship; that which rises on the top of liquors ; upper part of « bed ; source 
of a stream. 

The head of the horse is a very important ; proved breeds, Is small snd angular, the 
Jatt, considered with « view to the beauty of | eyes prominent, the ears spirited, small, and 
‘the animal; apd im no part isan improvement | pointed; the forehead wide, straight, and 
a the breed s0 sont detected as in this, Can | sometines slightly curved inwards at the 
=y thing be conceived moro dissimilar than | lower part: in them the facial angle is about 
he inexpressive features attached to | 25°, whereas, in the heavy breed, it is more 
the csormons head of a cart-harse, compred | generally 23°; its junction with the neck, 
with the bold striking lines which grace that | also, is loss easy and elegant than in the im. 
f the blood.horse? The head, in the im- | proved kind —Blaine. 

Heap, v. To lead ; to direct ; to behead ; to kill by taking away the head; 
to lop trees at the top; to get before a deer or fox, to make him take 
another course. 

Heapcann, s. Promontory, cape; ground under hedges. 

HeApsYaxt,s. Part of the bridle that covers the head. 

Hrapsrnoxe, a. Unrestrained ; violent, ungovernable. 

Hea, v. To cure; to restore from sickness or wounds. 

Heatixe, a. Mild, mollifying ; assuasive. 

Hearn, s. Freedom from bodily pain or sickness ; strength. 

Hearrny, a. In health, free from sickness ; in good condition. 

Heanine, «. The sense by which sounds are perceived; reach of the ear. 

Heant, s. The muecle which by its contraction and dilatation propels the 
blood through the course of circulation, and is therefore considered ag 
the source of vital motion. It is situated in the thorax, and divided 
externally into the base, the superior and inferior surface, and the ante- 
rior and posterior margin. Internally it comprises two ventricles called 


the right and left. 
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woody in them, as grass and hemlock. 
Hernaceous, a. Belonging to herbs; feeding on vegetables. 


Hensaae, s. Herbs collectively ; grass, pasture. 
Henn, s, A number of beasts together ; it anciently signified a keeper of 


- cattle, a8 goat-herd. 


Hens, +. Herbs are those plants whose stalks are soft, and have nothing 


t 
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Hepvoerow, s. The series of trees or bushes planted for enclosures. 
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Hex, ». The female of » house cock ; the female of any bird. 


Hexnoosr, s. The place where the poultry rest. 
| Herp, ¢. To ran in herds or companies; to associate. 


) Hexpsmax, s. One employed in tending herds, 
‘Heawaritnopire, s. An animal uniting two sexes. 


‘Heasta, s. Any kind of rupture. 
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Heron, Common Herox, Heeoxsxwon, or Herowsiaw, (Ardea 
Major, Liss.; Le Heron huppé, Burr.) s. A bird that feeds on Sab 





Although the heron is of long, lank, 
awkward shape, yot its plumage gives it, on 
the whole, an agreeable appearance ; but when 
atrippat of its feathers, if looks as if it had 
been starved to death. It seldom weighs more 
than between three and four pounds, notwith- 
standing ‘it measures about three feet in 
Jength, and in the breadth of its wings, from 
tip to tip, above five. The bill is six inches 
Jong, straight, pointed, and strong, and its 
teige exe thin sad lightly perreted | So 0p 
Pt mandible Ie of 9 yellowish hom 0. 

iaigreere id pli exp tages a 
llow; a bare skin, of a greenish colour, 
is extended from the beak beyond the 
eyes; the rides of which are yellow, and 
giro thems fare and piering spect-— 
¢ brow and crown of the head aro white, 
bordered above the eyes by black lines, which 
reach the nape of the neck, where they join « 
Jong flowing pendent crest of the same colour, 
‘The upper part of the neck, in some, 1s white, 
{in othery pale axb, the forepart lower down is 
spotted with a double row of black feathers, 
fand those which fall over the breast axe long, 
Joee, snd unwebbed ; the shouldervand scapu- 
lar feathers sro also of the sume kind of tex- 
ture, of a grey colour generally streaked with 
white, and ‘over its down-clothed back. 
‘The ridge of the wing is white; coverts and 
sccondaries Jead colour; bastard wings and 
quills of 3 bluish black, ‘as are also the long, 
soft feathers, which take their rise on the sides 
under the wings; and, falling down, meet at 
their tips, and hide all tho under parts: the 





latter, next the skin, arecovered with a thick, 

matted, dittycwhite down, except about the 

belly and vent, which sre almowt bare. ‘The 

tail is short, and consists of twelve feathery of 
brownish lead-col 


the middle claw is jagged on the inner 

‘The fomale in hein 
or the long feathers which 
breast of the made, and her whale 


breeding-season they fin large #0 
eleties; and, like the rook, bull their nests 
on trees, with atieks, lined with dried Rael 
wool, and other warm materials. The female 

lays from four to slx eggs, of @ pate, greene 
blue colour. 

‘The heron is described by Buffon as exh 
biting the picture of wretehedness, anxiety, 
and indigence, condemned to struggle perpeti- 
ally with misery and want, and. sickened 57 
the reatless emuvings of a fmished appetite & 
However faithful this i ed re 
have been {n pourtrs a 
heron, yet thers abe nt ili ob 
sontiments in deseribing ies habits and 
ers, or to agree ‘ith Bima fn opinion tat 
one of the moxt wretched of animated being 
= C Fcc re 


4 


employ equal at 
pete Beh ee ceed tin ant 
unlikely that refeks ‘pleasure from 
it instead of pain. This bird, however; isaf® 
torlncholy deportment, a alent and sat 


creature; and will, in most severe wentben 


Head 


‘stand motionlessa long time in the water, fixed 
to a spot, in like 
of a tree, 


to serve the office of a rudder. 
of their wings is heavy and flagging, and yet 
they got fora ato grb rte than wold 


their egys 

of twenty shillings for 
each offence. owking was nt that time 
favourite diversion among the nobility and 
gentry of the kingdom, st whove tables this 
ind was a favourite dish, snd was as much ox. 


teemed as pheasants and sks. 
rut Whe ern (drei, Lv 
white 
sire CT sotaepnay 
Jonger. It has no crest, 
in wholly white ; its bill yel- 

its legs black, 

and manner of living are the 
ee een reel be 
found in the same coun 0 
Pee ene bianol 
been seen in Great Pe at 

Aretie. Forays it is found int 
Sere cones tol Back Seas, 
of Groat Tartary, and the river In 
sometimes as far north ax latitude 
says it ismot with in New York, 
fies, from June to October ; at diffe 
of the year it Is found in Jamaica, 
its: and our ctreummnavigators 
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grey, and rust 


y 
delicate plumes which flow 


vouit. Some ornithologists afirm that the fa 
male builds her nest on trees, others that sho 
ails it on rocky cliffe: probably both ac- 
countsareright. Sho lays three or four white 


om. 
This specios is not numerous, although 
widely dipersed over Europ, Asi an Ame. 


ca. 

‘The bird is indeed very uncommon in this 
country. Lathain mentions one in the Lave. 
rian Musoum, which was shot, not many miles 
from London, in May 1782. 


Voracity of the Heron —tn the month of 
April 1818, as a peron was walking » shore 
distance from the river Mole, in tho neigh 
hourhood of Cobham Park, Surrey, where 
H, C, Combe, Esq. has a heronry, he was sur- 
prised by a pike in weight full lbs. dropping 
from the air immediately before him : on look~ 
ing up, he perceived a large heron hovering 
over him, which had no doubt dropped the fish 
from its beak. And also, during the same 
‘month, another individual near the above spot, 
saw s heron take s fish from the water, and 
«after carrying it to a bank insort its bill into 
the vent of the fish, agoniag o anc its en 
trails; he drove away the bird, und on taking 
up the fish, found it to be a pike weighing a 
oun and upwards. . 


Some hawks will not attack a heron, when 
it is first shown to them; but they may 
generally be brought to it by flying them at 
a cock, of a light colour, and by tying meat 
upon ® heron's tnck, and allowing them to 
feed there. Small pieces of elder wre put 
upon the heron’s beak, to prevent him from 
wounding the hawk in training. ‘The herons 
are caught by a plip.knot at the end of @ long: 
string, 40 arranged round their nests as to bo 
drawn about their legs when they coine upon, 
their egys. This is best done about sunset g 
and tho man who is to draw the string, must 
place himself to leowand of the nest. Herons 
will not ford when they are first taken; it is 
therefore necemary to crun therm with foed, 
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Hive, s. The habitation or cell of bees; the bees inhabiting a hive. 
Hoan, a. White; grey with age ; white with frost. 
Hosay,s A Ras of hawk; an Irish or Scottish horse. 


the wing eoverts the same, but in some edged 
‘with runt colour; the hinder part of the neck 
is marked with two palo yellow spots; a black 
Dehind each eye, forming almost a 
extend dovnwunls on the neck | 


‘with white. The female is much larger, 
her breast more 


Hock, s- The joint between the knee 


in faleonry, chiefly for larks and other small 
binds, which were caught in a singular man- 
ner: when the hawk was cast off, the larks, 
fixed to the ground through fear, became an 
‘eaay prey to the fowler, who drew a net over 

Buffon says that it was used in taking 


5 | partridges and quails 


A male be ie | percents ins 


cage, within a wis 

open, dashed at the imprisoned pers 
standing scvoral persons were in the room; 
but being alarmed at the natural vociferations 
of some young Indies for the mafety of their 
darling, th intruder mistook the passage by 
which he entored, and flow against the glass, 
| when his retreat was cut off, and he was s0- 
ured. 

‘This species wus formerly trained for hawk- 
ing, but more commonly wed for taking par- 
tridgesand Jarke with a net, which was termed 
daring, that is, the hobby was eaat off, which 
+0 frightened the hinds, that they readily anf. 
fored anetto bedrawn oer them—/Montagu. 


and fetlock; old strong Rhenish. 


Hox, s. An instrnment to cut up the earth. 


Hoa, s. The general name of swine; 
To Hog's Fur—Tako according 





4) 
‘press with your hands, and throw jt into cold 
‘water, Then in some clean water, about two 


Hocceret, s. A two-years-old ewe. 
‘Hocsuea, s. A measure of liquids 
barrel. 


a castrated boar, 
quarts, dissolve about the size of two walnuts 


|, | of alum, and when it boils throw in your far, 


press it well, and throw it into clean water; 


| press it, and throw off che water, pour in 


mare, and do the same at least three times. 
You must open your fur before you can dye 
it, ax this process will cement it together. Ax 
to mohair it needs nothing more than washing 
with soup and water, to bo boiled as above in 
alurn, and washed —Old Recipe. 


containing sixty gallons; any large 


‘Moo's Lanp, s. An article of some importance in veterinary surgery, 
hem fen the basis of almost every ointment. 


land powcases a laxative quality, and 
sire tn of ha 
or snixed with warm water or pepper. 
asin 
il, of Unseed oll, when neither of thove can 


‘be procured. Fresh Tard melted, and 
mized wi » litle an a forms = good 
softening cintment for horses heels that are 
rable to cracks — White. 


Hoxp, s. The act of seizing ; gripe, grasp, seizure ; something to be held ; 
hold of a ship, all that part which lies between the keelson and the lower 


deck ; a lurking-place. 
Hoxs, s. A cavity narrow and long ; a 


cave, hollow place; cell of an animal. 
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Hoopep Guut, (Larus atricilla, Lixy.) s. 
Black on the head; the others were mottled 
all over with brown. Wo also saw two others 
best Hastings, in Sussex. It ig found in 
Rumia and America, and, according to Nate 
Ta the month of August, 1774, wo saw five of | terer, on the coasts of the Moditerrancan and 


thes ‘in = pool, the shin. | the Adriatic Montagu—T'emminck. 
Bey Mats pear Toeo aly were = 


Hoopwixk, v. To blind with something bound over the eyes. 
Hoo, s. The bard horny substance which composes the fect of several 
sorts of animals, 
-Tarand tallow in equal | cold. This ointment is spplied to the coronct 
cracking = White. 


Hoof Ointment — 
paris: when melted Jet the mixture be re. | and heels, when dry and 
moved frem the fire, and stirred until it is 


Hook, s. Any thing bent #0 as to catch bold; the bended wire on which 
‘the bait is hung for fishes, and with which the fish is pierced; a snare, 
trap ickle to reap corn ; an iron to seize the meat in the caldron; 
an instrument to cut or lop with; the part of the hinge fixed to the 


An the choice of hooks, those should be j plishment for the angler, as the beat hooks in 
the world ean be procured without tronble, and 
at a trifling expense, from O'Shaughnessy of 
Limes i ¥ C 

Thave even made a hook, which, though a 
Little inferior in form, in other respects, E think 
T could boast as equal to the Limerick ones. 

T never used any hooks for salmon-fishing 
‘except thove which Tam sure hare been sade 


break, et they now and then bend and the 
Engi hoks, made feastste,inimizaion 
howl, whese point stands outwards, ought eee tae eae 
‘outwards, ought no- 

ar os ions en ie Rtnely sraichesths|||~ Zooks, to. whip ‘on —Whon. hooks are 
‘without Taying hold ; if the points were | armed, especially to hair, it should be done 
temeveiat shorter, and the tarts ateifle wider, | with wall but strong sill, well rubbed with 


which will prevent its 
line from frequently 


silk should be as near that of the baits used as 
ray be, and ite sian be regulated by the thick- 
ness of the wire, hair, or gut, to which it is 
In whipping on a hook, it 4s to be 

and the silk whipped 

its bend; the 
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drawn into a lange loop, and with the right | silk,which hes humg down mnderthe left themnb, 
hand, turning backwards, continue the whip. clase, and ent It off — Salmonia — Wild 
ping for four turns, and draw the end of the | Sporte—Daniel. 


Hoox, v. To catch with « hook; to entrap; to draw as with a hook. 
Hooke, a. Bent, curvated. 
Hookxosxy, a. Having the aquiline nose rising in the middle. 
Hoor, s. Anything circular by which something else is bound, particularly 
casks or barrels, 
‘The hoop net is & vory destructive engine. ) yellow ritands, flowers, and lool 
For largo and deep waters the mesh should | are superseded by the sresnum of 
be an inch and three quurters, the length full | a live fish brought from other waters i 
nine feet, and the hoops (of which that in the | hoop net; whether the eld lmbabitants 
centre should be fron, rounded like a curtain | proach the stranger out of vengeance or 
od, and painted red to provent ite rusting) | osity remains « mystery, bat that they will 
should be strong and three feet high, In Iny- | run into the hoop net to get at ai, Mr. 
ing hoop nets, place them where the water | positively insists, It was = secret 
gots tolerably deep from a gravelly scour. All | old ganekeeper would not impart, uneil she 
‘tho infallible attraction of brass candlesticks, | being in his service for many years —Daniel 








Hoor, e. To bind or enclose with hoops; to encircle ; to clasp. 

Hoot, v. To shout in contempt; to cry as an owl, 

Hor, s. A plant, the flowers of which are used in brewing. Hops were 
introduced into England in the sixteenth century, from the Netherlands 

: Hors, s. The hard pointed bodies which grow on the heads of some quai- 

rupeds, and serve them for weapons ; an instrument of wind music, made 
of horn ; the extremity of the waxing or waning moon ; the feelers of a 
snail; a drinking cup made of horn. 

Honwer, s. A very large, strong, stinging fly. 

Horxowt, s. A kind of horned owl. Vide Own. 

Horse, s. A quadruped used in war, draught, and carriage. 





‘The generic ch: ior of horses, according 
to Linnaeus, in, thet the fore-teeth are twelee 
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Jong hair bebind ; the pasterns should be of a 
ruiddling length, and pretty lange ; the eoronet 
a little elevated; the hoof black, solid, and 
shining; the instep high; the quarters round ; 
the heels broad, and a litle prominent; the 
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frog thin and small, and the sole thick and | speed, 
sTen—Roan 


concave —Vide Anamax—lvi 
srm. Race Honse, &. * ® 
‘The horse is considered to have been ori- 
ginally u native of what is called the old world, 
and by the industry of man to have been 
Planted in tho new. It appears from the sa- 
ered records, that his subjugation did not take 
place until snany yeare after that of the cunel 
and tho ass, 
At what precise time foreign homes were 


brought into Britain is uncertain; butit is not | ads 


improtable that {¢ was a very early one, since 
history informs us they were sufficiently nu 
merous, and their uses well known, when 
Tolius Cesar invaded the island. Whether 
these early horace were the entire produce of 
Brita yhother they bad already been 
mixed, it is likely that their intercourse with 
the Roman cavalry would introduce new 
races, as diversified ws tho countries from 
whonce the Romans themselves drew their 
own immense supplies, Freed from their 
conquerors, the English cultivated the arts of 
peice, and were consequently not uumindfal 
of the horse, which was become, a4 early ax 
4.0, 990, so valuable that Athelstan prohibited 
their exportation, 

Willian the Conquerorbronght with him th 
means of greatly improving the island horse 
and the barons who accompanied. him, being 
spread over the kingdom, in thele newly ne- 
quired estates, mpidly diffused a valuable 
mixture among the native breeds. One of 
these nobles (Roger de Beleane, Earl of 
Shrewsbury) is particularly celobrated for in- 








troducing Spanish stallions into his Welsh | pect 


possessions, 
In 1121, the fit Arabian horve on record 


was imported into England, and the crusades, | grees 


which soon succeeded, were the means of in- 
troducing a lange accession of eastern hones 
from the Levant. ‘The traffic in horses now 
began to assume much of its fature character: 
‘Smithficld wus established as « horve-market ; 
and the dealing in this animal wus already 
become a regular profession, as well a already: 
gamished with much of its trickery. 

‘Lo Edward the Second the breed of English 
horses owes much of its carly improvement = 
he procured cavalry homes from Lomandy, 
Italy, and Spain, ond howry draught horses 
from Flanders. “From this time the public 
attention to have been, particularly 
directed to the necessity of improving the 
breed of horses; and many public ordinances 
were prounlgsted to that effect. In the 
reigns of Henry VIL and VIIL it became 
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well as thone of bis prodnco, 
the expectations raised, the 
years became. in 
‘courses were now 
conducted on fixed 
within rules. Charles the 
these sports, and to. him we 
ment of the Newinarket coarse; 
ccstimation were they, ax 
national good, that exen 
Cromwell gare way to it, 
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Hoxse, ». To mount upon a horse; to cover a mare. 
| Horseeack, s. The seat of the rider, the state of being on a horse, 
| Honseveas, » A small bean usually given to horses. 
| Hoxszoneaxer, s. One whose employment is to tame horses to the saddle. 
Hoxszcuestxvr, ¢. A tree, the fruit of a tree. A 
| Honsecounsen, s. obs. One that rans horses, or keeps horses for the race; 
‘a dealer in horses. 
i Honrsenain, s. The hair of horses. Vide Hain. 
Hoxsevexc, s. A leoch that bites horses; « farrier. 
‘Honsesax, s. One skilled in riding ; one that serves in wars on horse- 
back; a rider, « man on horseback. 
Honsemansurr, s. The art of riding, the art of managing a horse. 
| Hoxszroxp, s. ‘A pond for watering horses, 
| yl far degen deemed Posey rpomob snd naw 
to reuning water; but in summer | reous, and is consequently injurious 
«. A match of horses in running. Vide Racixo. 
10x, » A plate of iron nailed to the feet of horses; an herb. 
le Suor. 
rien, s. One who has the care of horses at an inn. 


a. Having the power to excite the sense of heat 


eager. 
.#. ‘The lower part of the thigh. Hoven, v, To hamstring, to 
by cutting the sinews of the ham. 
p, s. A dog used in the chase. 
hound or Talbot. (Ce 
popes Lee Tt he 
yef those famous hounds for which Great 
in bs celebrated above all other countries, 
spn o's whet Hak co 
a 
tanned over the eyer. 
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‘ever te taken into the pack. ‘That the pack 
may look well, the hounds should be as muse 
‘us pomible of # vize; and if they be also hand. 
some, tho pack will then be perfect. ‘This, 
however, contributes nothing to the goodness 
‘of apack, for very unhandsome pocks, consist 
Et Ld ep entirely frp in size and co- 
i, often afford rt. 

Ti bs oaly neceamaty that they should run 
well together; to which indecd » uniformity 
in sizo and shape seems to contribute. The 
pack that can run ten miles, orany ather cone 
siderable in the shortest time, may be 
maid to po kunt, though the hounds taken we. 
pamtely might be considerably inferior to 
‘others in point of swiftness. A pack of hounds 
‘considered in a collective body, go thst in pro 
portion to the excellenee of their noses and 
the heal they curry. Puck» composed of 
hounds of various Kinds seldom run well. 
When the packs are very large, the hounds 
are seldom wufficiently hunted to be good ; 
twenty or thirty couplo, therefore, or st most 
forty, will be sufficient for the keenest sports- 
mani in this country, as thus he may be ena 
bled to hunt three and even four times a week. 
‘The number of hounds to be kept must how- 
ever, 1a a considerable degree, depend on the 
strength of the pack, and the country in which 
they hunt, They should be left at home ax 
seldom as possible; and too many old hounds 
should not be kept. None ought to be kept 
above five or six seasons, though this also is 
somewhat uncertain, us we have no rule for 
judging how long a hound will last. In breed 
ing hounds, considerable attention ought to 
be paid to the dog from which you breed. ALL 
such are to be rejected as have a tender nose, 
or aro batiblers or skirters, An old dogshould 
never be put toon old bitch, Jonuary, Fo. 
j, and March, are the best months for 
breeding; Inte puppies seldom thrive. After 
the females begin to grow big with young, 
Su will not be proper to let them hunt any 
more, oF indeed to remain for a much longer 
time in the kennel. Sometimey these ani. 
mals will have an extraontinary number of 
whelpe Mr. Beckford informe us, that he 
has known a bitch have fifteen puppies at a 
Vittor; and he assures us, that a friend of his 
informed him, that a hoond in his pack brought 
forth sixteen, all alive, In these cases it is 
¢ to put some of the puppies to another 
Peak, if you want to keep them all; but, if 
any are destroyed, the best coloured ought to be 
Leept, The bitches should not only have plenty 
of flesh, but milk also; and the puppics 
sboold not be taken from them till they are 
able to take care of themselves; their mothers 
‘will be reliored when they Jearn to Isp milk, 
which they will do in a short time. After 




















posible to determine how many young hounds 
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one 
supplied by the next; butit ix probable, that 
from thirty to thirty-five couple of ola hownds, 


able number, ought always te be 
bred ; for it is undoubtedly and. trve, 
that those who breed the a 
hounds must expect the “After 


pack, 

the hounds have become acquainted with the 
huntamnan, and answer to their names, they 
ought to be coupled, and walked ont among 
a and two dogs should wot be 
together, when you can avold ft. As 
hounds are awkward at first, « few ought: 
to be sent out at a time, with people on 
and they will soon afterwants follow 

With regard to the fine entering of 
to a scent, our author gives the 
rections :—“ You had better enter 
their own game; it will suve you mock See 
blo afterwards. Many dogs, I believe, lite 
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to be entered ms soon as 


in which they are.” Tn corn counties ag 
may not be aeons the corn i 


tino thom for what ix wrong 
one severe beating will 

trouble, When a hound is 
per in should make use of 
4s his whip. They should 


when 
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tho puppies are taken aay from their mother, 
the lister should have three purging talls 


gene 
very liable to be shaken, 
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Hovsp, v. To set on the chase; to hunt, to pursue. 

Hour, s. The twenty-fourth part of a natural day; the space of sixty 
minutes. 

Hourerass, s. A glass filled with sand, which, ranning through a narrow 
hole, marks the time. 

House, v. To harbour, to admit to residence ; to shelter, to keep under s 
roof; to take shelter, to keep the abode. 

Hovsxpos, s. A mastiff kept to guard the house. 

Hovstxa, s. Cloth originally used to keep off dirt, now added to swdiler 
as ornamental. 

Howt, e. To cry as a wolf or dog ; to utter cries in distress. 

Howt, s. The cry of a wolf or dog; the cry of a human being in horror. 

Hoy, s. A large boat, sometimes with one deck. 

Hucno, s. A fish of the genus Salmo. 


‘The hacho is the most predatory fith of the | in Bavaria; yet the huchoes in the collects 
salmo genus, and is made liko an ill-fed trout, | at Munich have it not ‘The bucho i feat 
‘but longer and thicker. Hee has larger tecth, i 
more spines in the pectoral fin, a thicker skin, 
a silvery belly, and dark spots only on the 
Yack and sides. 1 have never seen any on 
the fins. The ratio of his length to the girth 
{is us eight to eighteen, or, in well-fed fish, as 
nine to twenty ; and a fish, eighteen inches 
Jong by eight in girth, weighed 16,215 grains. 
Another, two fect Jong, eleven inches in girth, 
and threo inches thick, weighed Iba hor. 
Another, twenty-six inches long, weighed Slbs, 
Sox. OF the spines in the fins, the anal has 
nine, the caudal twenty, the ventral nine, the 
dorsal twelve, the pectoral seventeen : having 
numbered the spines in many, I give this as 
correct. The fleshy fin belonging to the genus 
fs, Lthink, larger in this species than in any 
Ihave seen. Bloch, in his work on fishes, 
states, that there are black spots on all the 
fins, with the exception of the unal, asa chara. 
tor of this fish : and profesor Wagnor informs | bubly in its largest state, Ss a fish of 
me, ho has seen huchors with this pecu- | Sea. Yet it can winter 
Tinrity; but, ax I said before, 1 never saw any | does not seem, like the salmon, 
fish with spotted fins; yet, I have examined | haunt the #ea, but falls back into th 
those of tho Danube, Save, Drave, Mur, and | waters of tho great rivore; from whieh 
Eaar: perhaps, this is peculiar to some stream | migrates in upring, to week  coober fesspett 
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to fill their gills, and interfere with their re- 
‘piration, in which case they seck the most 
and turbulent streams to free themselves 
‘enemies, They are very shy, and, 

avoid the baited line. 
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‘when they are found in the ronghost and most 
violent currents, their fins (particularly the 
‘caudal fin) often apposr sworn and broken ; at 


in rapid cool streams, tributary to the Lay 

1 Save rivers; and, fram the 
velopment of their generative system 
time, T have no doubt that they spawn in 
spring. Qn the 18th of ber, 1828, 1 
caught, Vy spinning the amall dead fish, tree 
huchoes that had not a single leech upon their 
bodies, and they were the first fish of the kind 
T evr rave free from thete parasites. 

‘They migrate generally when the water is 
foul, and, except in the spring and autumn, 
do tot so readily run at the bait, I was once 
nearly © month seeking for ono in rivers in 
which they are found, between the end of 
Tene snd that of Joly, without being able to 

and, a fr 
ss my information goes, the two places where 
there is most probability of taking them, are 
at Laybach and Ratisbon, in ‘the tributary 
streams to the Save, and in the Danube ; and 
the bort time, in the first of these situations, is 
in March and April, and, in the second, in 
May. Tam told, likewise, that the Tzar, 
which runs by Munich, is 4 stream where 
they may be caught, when tho water is clear: 
and I have seen in the fish market at Munich 
very lange huchoes. 

. . . 

Tam inclined to beliove that the hucho ie 
to be found in some of the mountain loughe 
in Connaught, Certainly 1 have seen fish 
of the salino genus, taken in rivers commu. 
uicating with deep lakes in the bills, whieh 
strikingly resemble the fish described by Sir 
‘Humphry —Salmon ditor. 


. Colour, dye; a clamour, a legal pursuit. 


, 


4. The body of a ship; anything bulky and unwieldy. 


Hosmiener, s. A buzzing wild bee ; an herb. 


Hemour, s. Moisture; the different kinds of moisture in man’s body. 
_ Humours of the eye ate these—the aqueous or watery, which lies in 
forepart of the globe ; the crystalline, next to the aqueous ; and the 
or glassy humour, which is larger than the rest, and fills the 
cavity of the eye.— Crabbe. 

+, To chase wild animals ; to pursue, to follow close ; to searcls for; 

“to direct or manage hounds in the chase. 
toms is dee 
(res pecttentehietrs 


the martheru parts of this island, tells the food red by hunt 
wt they were ocipelae pi ee in tee we ong alii 
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‘Britain were highly esteemed upon the conti- 
nent, on account of their t qualities 
‘or hunting; and these qualities, he seems to 
hint, were natural to them,and not the effect 
of tutorage by their foreign masters. 

After tho expulsion of the Danes, and dur. 
ing the short restoration of the Saxon mo- 
nurchy, the sports of the field still maintained 
their ground. Edward the Confesor, whose 
disposition seems rather to have been suited 
to the cloister than to the throne, would join 
in no other secular amusements; but he took 
tho greatest delight, says Willis of Malis. 
bury, * to follow a pack of swift hounds in pur- 
suit of gamne, and to cheer them with hiswoiee.” 

During the tyrannical government of Wil. 
liam the Norman, and his two sons who suc. 
ceeded him, the restrictions concerning the 
killing of game were increased. The privi- 
Jege of hunting in the royal forests was con 
fined to the king and his favourites; snd, to 
rendet these receptacles for the beaste of the 
chase more capscions, or to make new ones, 
whole villages were depopulated, and places 
of divine worship overthrown, 

King John was perticularly attached to the 
sports of tho ficld ; and his partiality for tine 
homes, hounds, and hawks, is erident, frou, 
his frequently receiving such animals, by way 
of payment, instead of money, for the renewal 
‘of grunts, fines, and forfeitures, belonging to 


eruwale 

Edward £11. took 90 much delight in hunt. 
fing, that even at the time he was engaged in 
‘war with France, and reaidont in that eountey, 
ho had with him in his army sixty couple of 
stag hounds, and as many hare hounds, and 
every day he amused himself with hunting or 
hawking. 

James L. preferred the amusoment of bunt. 
ing to hawking or shooting. It is enid of this 
manateb, that he divided his time botwixt his 
standish, his bottle, and his hunting; the last 
hiad hie fair weather, the two former his dull 
and cloudy. 

Tt would bo needless tuk, to quote the 
yasmges in tho pootical and prose writings of 
the last threo centuries, which prove that this 
favourite pastime has lost nothing of ite re 
in modern times, but, on tho contrary, socmns 
to be more generally pracite, 








If you have the whole country to yourself, 
ad can bunt on either side of your house, os 
you plosse, never (when you cin help it) ‘fx 
your placo of busting til you sce what the 
‘weather ig 

Before a huntsman goes into the kennel to 
draft his hounds, let him determine within 
himself the number of hougda he intends to 
take ont; as likewive the wumber of young 
hounds that he can venture in the country 
where he is going to hunt. Different coun 
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tries inay require different hounds = some 
require more hounds than others ft oa 
an easy matter to Soon a 
on ay cael ore or ne 
met 


wind till you find, lethimdo it Fide 
While hounds aro drawing for a fox, bet 
your people place themselves in such ® mas 
that he dare 


ner 


men never think of looking 





before 
hear him, se little 6d 
he know whenco the halloo came, that herds 
‘scoupleof miles the wrong way,and lope thet. 

‘Though « hunteman ought to be aa least 
possible at going into a cover, he canmnt bee 
noisy at coming out of it again; and ifst ay 
time he should turn back et Min 
give as anuch notice of it as he ean tilt 
hounds, of be will leave many of them betied 
him; and sbould he turn down the wind, be 
may ane no more of them, 

‘There are times when hounds sheald be 
helped, and st all times they must 
Sewers ose naturally tire on a 
scent, when stoy sheep, or other | 
diiments ; and = tome ‘m0 Songs a 
to get forward, will oftentimes hunt the ot 
seent back again, if they find that they 6 
hunt no other. It js the judicious encearsg- 
ing of hounds to hunt when they eaanet mt 
and the proventing them from losing tae by 
hunting too much when they sight net 
that distinguishes a good sportsman from ated 
one. Hounds that have loess well taught 
cast forward to a hedge of their own accerl: 





if 
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rehtpt 


and forwards. You will ree huntemen, 
forward cast does not succeed, come 
ack again : they should return as fast 
can. 


‘covers, ff there axe many roads, in. 
bed scenting days, when theo reads are dry, 


it 


slowly 
» 
In 


Aontads to be them, snl Bold them formar. 
Foxes will run tho rosds at these times, 
‘hewnds cannot always own the sent. When 
wt Gault on a dry read, let not your 
turn back too soon; let him not 
can be certain that the fox is not 
The hounds should try on both 
rou! st once: if he perceives that 
‘one side only, on his return let 
other, 
fox runs up the wind when first found, 
turns, he seldom, if ever, turns 
‘This observation may not only be of 
‘see to your huntsman in his cast, but may be 
‘of sao to you, if you sbould lose the hounds, 
‘When you are 1 fox over a coun- 


nthe scent being bad, and the fox along 
ooo a 


without ever having beea 
i recente dal 


tbe acting wisely to take off the 
first fault they come to; for 
many miles to. sour ono, and 
a patos but if 
to change at 
ret Joc wen fo at 

it is my opinion, 

Bren up. 

i Rassias, hears oft county cor. 
dainly is = great help to ahunteman : if yours, 
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as yot, has it not, great allowance ought to be 
made. 


Tn a country where there are large earths, 
a fox that knows the country, and tries any of 
them, seldom fails to try the rest, A hunts. 
man may take advantage of this; they are 
Cperomp te ra em fe to get nearer 
to 


‘Great caution is necessary when a fox runs 
into a village: if he is hallooed there, get 
forwant as fast aa you can. Foxex, when tired, 
‘will lie down anywhere, end are often lost 
dy it, A wide cart is not the best to recover 
a tired fox with tired bounds; they should 
‘hunt him out, inch by ineb, though they are 
‘ever so long about it, 

A hontsman must take care, where foxes 
are in plenty, that he does not run the heel ; 
for it frequently happens that hounds can run 
the wrong way of went better than they 
can the right, when one is up the wind, and 
the other down. 

When a hunteman hears a halloo, and has 
five or six couple of hounds along with him, 
tho pack not running, lot him got forward 
with thoso which he has: when they aro on 
the scent, the others will soon join them, 

‘Let him lift his tail hounds, and get them 
forward after the rest: it ean do no hurt. 
Bat let him be cautious how ho lifts any 
hounds to got them forward before the rest : 
it always is dangerous, and foxes aro somo. 
times lost by it. 

‘When hounds are hunting a cold scent, snd 

it towurds cover, let a whipper-in got 

to the oppotite side of it. Should the 

fox break before the hounds reach the cover, 
stop them, and got thet nearer to him, 

‘When a fox persists in running in a 9 
cover, lies down often behind the hounds, 
they are slack in hunting him, let the hunts 
man get into the cover to thom : it may make 
the fox break ; it may keep him off his toil ; 
sey neha een ak 

Te is not often that slow huntemen kill 
many foxes: they are a check upon their 
hounds, which seldom kill a fox but witha 
high scent, when it is out of their power to 
Prevent it. Activity is the first requisite ina 
huntenan toa pack of fox-hounds : a want 
of it no judgment can make amends for; but 
‘tho most difficult of all his undertakings is 
tho distinguishing betwixt different scents, and 
knowing with any certainty the scent of his 
hunted fox. Much epeculation is hore re- 
quired; the length of time hounds remain at 
fault ; difference of ground: chango of woa- 
ther; all these contribute to increase the dif 
ficulty, and require a nicety of judgment, and 
‘& precision, much above the comprehension of 
‘most buntamen. 

‘When hounds are at fault, and cannot make 
it out of themaelves, let the first cast bo 
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paige: sent is then good, nor are the 
Mkely to go over it: as the scent gets 
‘worse, the cast should be slower, and be more 
cautiously made. This is an essential part of 
henting, and which, I am sorry to ay, fow 
huntamen attend to, I wish thoy would re: 
member the following rules, viz. ; that, with 
‘a good scont, their cast should be quick; with 
‘® bad scent, slow; and that, when the hounds 
are picking wloug a cold scent, they are not to 
cast them at all, 

When hounds are making a good and rega- 
Jar cast, trying for the scent ax they go, suffer 
not your huntsman to say a word to them 
exnnot do any good, and protably may make 
them go over the scent, 

‘When hounds come toa check, a huntsman 
should observe the tall hounds: they aro 
least likely to over-run the scent, and he may 
sce by thei how far they broughtit. In most 
pocks there are some hounds that will show 
the point of the fox, and, if attended. ta, will 
direct his cat, Whon snch hounds follow 
‘unwillingly, ho may be cortain the rort of the 
yack aro running without a scent, 

Different countries require different casts : 
such huntsmen as have been used to a wood- 
Jand and inclosed country, 1 have seen lose 
time in an open country, where wide casts are 
always nocemary. 

When you want to cast round » flock of 
shoep, the whipper.in ought to drive them the 
other way, lest they should keep running on 








you. 

Most huntsmen Like to have all thetr hounds 
tumed after them, when they make a cast : I 
wonder-not at them for it, but I am always 
sorry whon T sen it dono; for till I find a 
‘huntaman thas is infallible, T shall continue to 
think the more my hounds spread the better = 
as long as they are within sight or hearing, it 
is sufficient, “Many a time have Leen an ob- 
stinate hound bit off the scent, when an 
ototinnte huntsman, by casting the wrong way, 
hhas done all in his power to prevent it. Two 
foxes 1 remember to havo sewn killed in one 
day by skirting hounds, whilst the hunteman 
was making his cast the contrary way, 

When your hounds are divided into many 
parts, you had better go off with the first fox 
that breaks. Tho ground will soon get tainted, 
nor will hounds like a cover where they are 
often changing, 

‘The heading » fox back at first, if the cover 
be not a lange one, is oftentimes of service to 
hounds, as he will not stop, and cannot go off 
unseen. When afax has been hand run, T 
have known it turn out otherwise ; and hounds 
that would easily have killed him out of the 
cover, have left him in it, 


When » fox bas been often headed back on | 


ane side of » cover, and a huntsman knows 
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Joo him, tho first fault his hounds: 
asta han os ak re 
off; it ah ne 





When hounds flag from frequent changes 
tad clay toy tei Seen ae hs 


forward, 
Er: Tikely, tx tha exo ha 
over-run the scent: at these times the whele 
work is generally dane by a few bownds, set 
he should keep clos to then, 


hoadii of the f being coursed | 

sbi + long feclte; cold hunting 
the dying away of the scent ; mike it secs 
sary to keep always as near to the fax au 
an; which should be the first and invarkible 
principle of fax-hunting, 
hurt to a pack of fox-hout 
pe Lage pert epen 
seven, and returned home a quarter 


the best day's sports and 
ovor ir frequently not 9 
race horse in 
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ng, and mozling the hunter 
same manner as the nice bors, 
due and proper allowance for the 





there is not any body on the ether side to hale 





ture of their work ; 
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Honrt, s A pack of hounds ; a chase; pursuit. 
Hower, s. One who chases animals for pastime ; a dog that scents game 
or beasts of prey; a horse employed in hunting. 


‘To obtuin a useful hunter, let the person 
purchase a well-brod mare, not #0 much re. 
garding her tine as her points of 
ularly requiring that she have a sound consti- 
tution and good legs. Lot him vend her to & 
hone of good form, with freedom of action 
and a sound constitution ; also being 
‘as to the state of his legs and feet. lot 
‘him breed from «naturally infirm horse, whose 
lege have shown more than ordinary weakness; 
and, above all, let him fix upon one which 
‘has what the voterinary profession call a short 
exnon ; that ix, the bono extending from the 
knoe t0 the fetlock, commonly called the shank 
bone. Let him begin to breed from his maro 
before she 'is much injured by work; as in 
that case, if she does not breed to please him 
with her first and second foal, he ean dis. 
pose of her and purchase another. 

A wery celebrated fox.hunter has observed, 
that the goodness of the horse generally 
goes in at tho mouth." Lot the breeder, 
thon, bear this in mind, and take care that the 
foal bo dropped early, and the dam well fed 
for the first two months with bran mashes, 
carrots, &c, till the spring grass arrives. If 
the mare should prove & good nurse, the colt 
will not require corn till he is weaned, which 
‘on no account should be delayed beyond the 
first oF second werk in September, Here the 
grand mistake hae arisen, to which wo are 
indebted for such numbers of misshapen 
horves as this country abounds in. Farmers, 
in genoral, never think of weaning their colts 
till after Michaelmas, long before which period 
there is little or no virtue in gras, but, on 
the contrary, it is sour and unwholesome- 

From weaning time to the following May, 
the colt should be well kept on a full allow- 
ance of rweot hay, with at least two good foeds 
‘of oats por day, and he should be kept warm. 
ould bave a head collar on, with a small 
strap hanging down to his knees which will 
admit of his being handled every day ; and 
‘every two months his tocs should be rasped, 
sand his heels opened a little with the draw. 
ing knife, In March or April he should have 
two mild doses of physic, which will cause 
‘Lim to grow; and when the weather 
he should be turned out 

for the summer, with plenty of shade 
‘and water, but taken up every month to have 
his log examined and hit toes rapped. The 
second week in September he should be 
housed aguin for the winter, when his belly 
should be the measure for his corn. When 
docked, his tail should be left eight inches in 
Jength, which will preclude the disagreeable 
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stands hie busin 
bs Upto ea 
as he in perfect in 

that in the trang tables ts called * 
cy eed Sas hin 
nl i museles, 

make him grow. From this ime 
should be treated as a horse in 
but in his work, which should be 
the fifth year; but proviously to that time s 
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rid 


Tf there 
should be the least appearance of curb, the 
tron should af once be apglied.. 


. 
‘The hunter xbould be taken up certainly 
et bee than the went af Sly 
this period the nights to, 

snl tect youd vena a there 
to them, It would lose that soft, silky 
which it generally has if the 
health previously to that 
taken to house he should be kept ax 
ponsible, and, if it can be avoided, there 
not be more than one horse. in every: 
stall, be the 
bowels will be 


F i 
1 = 
FERLigheiee 
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Filis 


and, at all events, one 
hin coat may receive a 
t recover for some time, 


17th of August, up to which time, 
afterwards, ho should havo 

but gentle walking and trotting exer- 
‘an hour and a balf at a time, 
heat of the day; and by no means 
a brush be laid upon him, as it opens 
the pores of his skin, and renders him moro 
susceptible of cold. Indeed, all the grooming 
‘he requires at this time is to have his legs well 
ral jy with the hand—three or 
four times a day, and oftener if the circulation 
swisped with a good 


iF 


iu 


third dose: and, if « bit of soft 
be found, to give him a litle 
If his two other doses did 


of aloes to the third dose, as it 
more to move his bowels now than 
he got the hard meat into him, 


work. 
‘condition of a horse must proceed by 
+ ft is the work of time; and it 
iton any other terms than 
the remult of & long course of preparation, 
severe work. In a clear fort. 
‘after he has had his Iaxt dove of physic, 
to do some work ; for with- 
pe ee 
gradual ; and for the first 
consist of long protracted exer- 
‘what is called * good work.” 
out of hj stable for three 
course of the day ; and if 


ppthines 
tt 


in 


the | mal much improved. 
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tly across a country, and now and 
‘weather 


ck harriers permit. 
greatly promote his condition, 
his flesh, inereaaing his pranstid 

hin wind. At this timo the 
use of alteratives is indispemable. By their 
mild and gradual impression » healthy action 
of the bowels ix obtained, and thereby what 
in stablo language is called“ fog,” (but which 
might moro properly be termed debility, oF 
depression of strcogt 4s got rid of, and the 
general appearance and condition of the ani. 
Indeed, without the 
use of alterative medicinesexelusively of 
physic—no huntercan be got into blooming 
condition; that in to may, to look well in his 
skin, to dry immediately after » wwest, and to 
bo in fall rigour of body. Of these medi- 
ccines there nro severol sorts in use; but the 
diuretic and disphoretie are in my opinion the 
beat. Ibis almost needles to observe, that 
the latter act upon the skin: but as sensible 
perspiration in the hone is not to be obtained 
by medicine without difficulty, and having 
recourw to doves than may be sfo or 
‘convenient for him to take when at work, and 
it is inensible that we wish to 
obtain, these alteratives should be combined ; 
for it is from their gradual and slmost imper- 
ceptible opeestion that we are to look for the 
effect wo wish to produce. Antimony forms 
the principal diaphoretic ; and from its weight 
‘8 sufficient quantity—one ounce divided into 
four parts—may be given him every day in 
his com for eight days together; but this 
should be given when the weather is warm, 
or danger from catching cold may arise, from 
the pores of the akin being relaxed. With 
proper precautions, hownwer, none i to be ap= 
prehended, and the effect on the general 
health xnd of the horse is strik- 
ing. If the disphoretic alterative, in the 
quantity above stated, be mot given before the 
horse begins to work, und the weather be- 
comes cold and wet, it is better to combine it 
with the diuretic, by giving him a very mild 
urine tall twice a week, for threo weeks in 
succession, with half an ‘ouneo of antimony, 
finely levigated, in each ball. These modi 
ines combined will check that exeitement of 
the general habit which always accompanies a 
‘transition from rest to work, purify the blood, 
and give tone and vigour to the system, 
Nitre bas been much used by grooms as a 
cooling diuretic, and 2 preventive of discaso 
from such causes; but it must be bame in 
mind that nitre ina strong repellant, and of 
debilitating nature, 

All this however, without «sped abl, 
and good stable mangement, is of no avail. 
“yng next of feeding, Nimrod says: 

formerly wheat was giver to ruce horses, 
as more nourishing than osta; but ‘nove tae 








latter fortn the chlef food for all descriptions 
of homes. Beans, however, have fur some 
time been allowed to hunters, and when given 
with discrotion are most beneficial. Two sine 
gle handfuls in each feed of corn ixthe allow. 
ance for a hunter who is fed (ax he ought to 
tbe) five times a day. 

About eight pounds n-day of hay, or one truss 
a.viock, is considered sutlicient for a hunter 
that will eat five foeds of corn per day. A 
Tangea quantity is found to increase the size, 
consequently the weight of the carease, te in- 
jure the wind, and destroy the digestive 

Ifane hanaful of good hay be found 
in his rsek, he should have no more till next 
stable the, when lis appetite will be sharp. 
If given to eat his stenw, the sotting muzzle, 
in this case, must be mate use of 

Hunters aro notalways to befed alike: al- 
Jowance should be made for the distance to 
covert; for when a horve has to go twelve or 
fourteen miles in a morning to meet hounds, 
he may be allowed a little more hay over. 
night, than if he had but four or five, as he 
‘will empty his stomach on the rad, and there 
fin reason to expect long day. As to whe- 
ther a hunter should have any water ou the 
morning of hunting, that is a point not so 
much considered as it ought to be, for we 
should be guided by his constitution. If he 
4s apt to scour, and throw off his meat on the 
roa, T should recommend bis having none; 
but if, on the other hand, he holds his meat 
well in him, bas some distunce to go, and ix 
not called on till ton or eleven o'elock in the 
day, he should have six or cight «allows, or 
ywns, as the grooms call them, between 
ive and six fn the morning. This quantity 
of water, oF more, Is always given to the taco 
hone on the day he runs his mee, as it makes 
him enjoy his food, and digest it afterwards, 
snd it ip all absorbed by the time he is called 
upon to run, Nothing ix so spt to make 
horses scour as chango of food and water ; for 
which reason it is advisable that a hunter 
should go from his own stable to meet hounds, 
if the distance docs not exceed fifteen or six. 
‘teen miles, rather than sleep out, and be sub. 
Jeet to the etfecte alluded to. If, however, he 
does sleep out, and is affected by the change, 
‘he should be watered before he leaves home, 
and have very little where he sleeps, which 
will in some measure counteract the evil. 
Speaking of stable management, Nimrod 
sayn:—As no man can make good work with. 
out good tools, x0 no servant can do his duty 
by a stud of hunters without propor mate- 
Tals to go to work with. Ho ust have a 
good stable, some loo boxes, and a good 
saddle-room with fire-place: he must have 
lots of horse-clothes of all deseriptions, ban- 
dagos, hot water, gruel, lancets, tweezers, and 
8 few deuge—the very beat old hay and corn, 
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a hand day, even ‘im to be in the 
hands of the best of grooms, thet must, in 
somo meamure, von the stuff he is made 
of but, generally: he shoald coete 
‘out about the sixth the severest res. 


been no tiring days Some horses 
tauch more work than others; but neat of 
poet iileplmrscnse 
country, unless they are in 

Geacral rales cannot bo adiriealy op 
plied; but there is one & huster 
which I have held inviolable; and that 


2 
falls neariyt the top of kis peed a ep 
before hunting. I have adopted 
following plan -— 

Let soine heavy elothes be put 
and, with « light weight om his back, let 


ata gentle rate six or eight times around’ 
forge ‘eld: thet vides. tale deep, till 
tw 


i 
i 
g 
i 
beet 


& 


‘with proper care, ix unattended with any: 
gor of catching cold, and, if 
proper allowance of hay and 
‘him a wonderful advantage over those! 
which have not been doing what be bax 
provided he drop into a quick thing with 
hounds the next day. I have seen hese 
led to be sweated by & boy riding m hack = bat 
however great an advocate I may 
serving homes’ lege by of 
thom ax much ss pomible, yet a 
in ny. opiakon, ba rte eal 
ter if he cannot earry a boy fw his: 
Hiring ol some stress 
proper allowance of hay and 
day before hunting. I will 
what I consider that allowance te 
first place, if a horse will ext his 
morning without water, he should have 
till _he comes in from exercien, mm is. 
which should be by ten etelock at 
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should then havo half a pail of water, 
of his hay, which should not 


morning he hunts, when his groom 
pa reeaiiy bay be wetnatiiot 


n.tho manger, a8 


jim for the night, but his room 
him by five in the morning, to 
He should then have his two 


been treated in the way I 
ho cannot carry his rider ax 
we 
veil 


| 


x 


! 
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do if in a locae house, before he gots stiff from 
his work, 

‘There ix a cleanliness in not letting & hun- 
ter be taken into his stable until she an 
dirt which about him is removed : for 
which purpose he should be taken under a 
shed or into another stable; and the quickest 
‘method of removing it is by the means of a 
birch-broom. Three minutes will accomplish 
this, He should then be taken into his own 
stable, have two or three quarts of tepid 
gruel, and his fect and legs abowe his kaces 
znd houghs should) bo well washed in water 


around them, His head and body should be 
well dried, which, if he is full of bart meat, 
will not occupy more than an hour, when he 
should be shut up ina loose house, well lite 
tered down, anda small feed of corn allowed 
kim. In about two hours his groom should 
come to him again; his bandagos should. be 
taken off, his logs well and hand 
rubbed, his head and body lightly brushed 
oror, and a dry set of bandages put on. A 
Tukewarm mash, with « feed of oats in it, and 
three parts of a pail of tepid water, with a 
very stnall quantity of hay, will make him 
comfortable for the night; and on the follow- 
ing morning he sho to exercise as soon, 
a» it is light, and be walked for an hour with 
an extra cloth and a hood. He should have 
tepid waver all that day, and a liberal allow. 
ance of it, with his cata if he will eat 
them, but no beans. If his appotite fails him, 
and docs not return before shuttiag-up time 
that evening, he should have half «cordial and 
half © diuretic.ball mixed tugethers which, 
with a liberal allownnce of tepid water, and an 
hour and a half walking exereise on the think 
day, will so far recover him as to enable hin 
to return to. his former high feed on the 
fourth ; on the fifth or sixth have a sweat; 
and on the seventh be fit for business again 
(as far, at loast, as his constitution is con 
corned) after the hardest day, and. will cary 
his rider with more case to himself than if he 
‘bad not gone through it—imrod. 


Hoxrincrorx, s. A bugle, a horn used to cheer the hounds, 


Howraess, s. A woman that follows 


Howrss an, s. One who delights in the chase 


isto manage the chase. 
Tris the opinion of a great portaman, that 
ts difficult to find a hunteman an 
‘ithout taking upon 
what requisites may bo ne- 
Pease malate, Till 
Which are easentially 
‘3 perfect huntsman ; 


the chase; @ mare used in hunting. 
3 the servant whose office it 


qualities which, f will venture to say, would 
not disgrace more brilliant situations :—anch 
tas a clear head, nice observation, quick appre 
‘honsion, undannted courage, strength. of con. 
stitation, activity of body, a good ear, and 
good volce—Beokford. 
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HuntsMansuiP, ». The qualifications of a hunter. oe 
Hurt, v. To throw with violence; to play at a kind of game. : 


Hoat, s. Tumult, riot; a kind of game ; the bat used in hurling. 


Horver, s. One that plays at hurling. . 


Hurling is the national game of Ireland, 
aod much practised in the southern ‘and west. 
ern counties, Tt differs from cricket in Ite 
Deing a mere contest between the 
parti, onto which shall force the ball berweee 
barriers placed at some distance from each 
other, "he bal is thrice the sie of »ercket. 
Dall, the hurl differently shaped, and the gane 


‘of a wilder and less mothodical character, at 
it affords a liberty for each individeal to exert 
himself as he pleases. Hlenco aa, 
ing | of a hurling-match hus rather the appesrance 
of Drier re om 


tial peopl gars 
sciontific but lowe yar ae of oe 





Husx, s. The outmost integument of some sorts of fruit. - 
Hyanrp, s. Any animal whose sire is of one kind and dam of another. — 


Hysnrpovs, a. Begotten between animals of different species ; 


from plants of different kinds. 


Hyproruonta, s. Dread of water; & malady destructive to the ban 


and canine races. 


Hydrophobia in medicine is» disease gener. 
ally comtnunicated to man by the bite of a 
rabid dog, and is #0 called because ano of ite 
principal symptoms is the inability of the pa. 
tient to swallow water or any other liquid, 
It is called by some writers canine madness, 
toud seldom makes its appearance till « consi. 
demble time after the bite of the rabid ani. 
mal. Insome fow instances it has commenced 
fn seven ot eight days from the accident, but 
generally the patient continues in health for 
twenty, thirty, or forty days, or even snuch 
longer. ‘The bite will in general bo healed 
Tong before that time, frequently with the 

test ease, though sometimes it resiste all 

of healing applications, and forms a 
running ulcer, which discharges « quantity of 
matter for miny days. ‘The approach of the 
disease is known by the eieatrix of the wound 
becoming high, hard, and elevated, and by a 
peculiar sonso of prickling at the part; pains 
shoot from it towards the throat; sometimes 
it fs surrounded with livid or red streaks, and 
neems to be in astate of inflammation ; though 
‘often there in nothing remarkable to be ob- 
served. ‘Tho patient becomes melancholy, loves 
solitude, and feels sicknoss at the stamach. 
Somesimes the peculiar symptoms, the dread of 
‘water, comes on. all nt once ; sometiines the 
Aisease begins like a common sore throst, and 
the soreness daily increasing, the hydrophobic 
symptoms appear like a convulsive span of 
1¢ muscles of the fances. In others the mind 
in firvt affected, and a real dread of water 
arises beforo the pationt tries whether ho can 
wallow it, Bot in whaterer manner this 
‘symptom comes on, the most painful sense 
tions accompany every attempt to swallow 
liquids, Nay, the bare sight of water, or any 











thing rw gre the ota st in 
the patient into 


even throw 


‘oceasioned : and yet this ‘she pep 
for the convulsions and other Msp 
creasing have always overpowervd 

nal at last, and a great 
into the mouth now takes place, and i bist 







lence, which in a patient of Doctor 
covcasdoned a noise like the barking af « 
Patients then have an insatiable thirst, 
sare unable to get down any dink with 
ctmost difficulty, though sometimes 
swallow bread soaked in 

oranges, or other fruits, There is a 


dor the scrobiculus cordis, as in the tts 
But the symptoms are mo that 
cine W ntioenint fa aeeaa a 
te cae of prog 
er 


very rear 
fs convulsed by fits, but most 
the navel up to the breast and 
‘The fit comes on perhaps every 
hour; the fauces are not red, ner 
dry; tho pulse fs not at all 
ashen the fit is over, nearly like a 
The faco grows pale, then. 


ond 
the ft tone Usk lp el ia 
is drowsy, and the ears 
id. At Jast the patient d 





‘are leas violent, the pulse becomes 
termittent, and not very ; 
the whole body becomes cold. I 
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FE 


do not seem to have any dread of water. 
{the diese once exhibit ts symptom fn 
uiman 


5 


‘ointment with cantharides, or simi- 
by these means there is the 

of removing the matter af a suft- 
iol. Prevention may also be 
descruction of the contagious 


her 
et 

Gently early 
ebuained by 
‘uatter at the part; and where there is the 
east reason to think that a complete removal 


‘Las not been obtained, thore should always be 
‘ad recourse to, With this intention the nc- 
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, | swellings were formed con 





any doubt that the bottom of the wound: is 
not sufficiently reached, butter of antimony 
should be introduced occasionally as deep as 
possible, and incisions should be made, if ne- 
cexsary, to lay open every part to the influence 
of tho ‘caustic. In desporate caves incisions 
stiould be made round the wound to prevent 
the tirus from spreading. ‘The wound is to 
bo drewed for some time with ponltices, to 
muage the inflanmation caused by the caus 
tos, and afterwards with acrid dressings and 


fe 
hot digeatives, to create a discharge and dniin 


the injured parts, 
* . . 


Itis my practien, and 1 recommend it to 
others when called to pationts bitten by a 
mad dog, to try them immediately, and from 
time to time, with water, sloping it first 
into a pewter pot, and from thence back to 
the basin a few times, in order to detect as 
‘early as possible the hydrophobia, or first de- 
ae symptom produced by the poison of » 


‘An Italian surgeon of the bospital at Mos 
cow, being in the Ukraine in 1813, was re- 
quested to give assistance to fifteen persons, 
who had received the bite of « mad dog. A 
deputation of elders waited upon him, and 
entreated him to administer help to the un- 
fortunate persons through » peasant, who, dur. 
ing several years, hnd acquired great reputs. 
tion for curing hydrophobla. M. Marochotti 
consented upon certain conditions. The coun. 
try doctor then administered to fourtoen of 
the persons confided to him in a peculiar wey. 
‘The fifteenth, a young girl of fifteen, was 
trested in tho ordinary manner, for the pur 
pose of proving the eifect of both modes of 
treatment. To each of the fourteen he gave 
daily one pound and a half of the decoction 
of the buds of yellow broom flowers, and he 


| exainined twice a day under the tongue the 


whore, according to his statement, litle 
ing the virus of 
madness Thove awollings rove on the third 
ar ninth day, nd were. scan by M. Maroheti 

‘ery soon after they appeared, they were 
touched with « red hot needle, after which the 
patient gurgled the part with the decoction of 
broom. ‘The result of this treatment was 
that the fourtecn patients were cured in six 
wooks, whilst the young gitl, treated differ- 
cently, died on the seventh day in the cowvul- 
tions of madness. Three years after M. 


v 
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JAcULATION, s. The act of throwing missile weapons. 

Janz, v. To tire, to harass, to dispirit, to weary. 

Jaxav, s. A purgative root. It is the root of a West Indian plant of the 
convolrulus kind, is black on the outside, and reddish within, with resi- 
nous veins. It takes its name from Xalapa, a town in New Spain. Its 
constituent parts are chiefly resin and starch. 

Jamaica Pepper of ALisrice, s. A good carminative and cordial, given 
in doses from half an ounce to an ounce, in fatulency of the stomach 


and bowels, and used as an ingredient in cordial medicines. 


‘The following tincture is strongly recom. 
ested by ME, Bisey Clots « remedy 
flatulent colic, — 
Jamaica Calorie 
2 6 pintk— Mix. 


Proof 3 
Let the allspice be powdered, and mixed 


‘with the spirtes the bottle to be well corked 

and frequent! In two oF three 

weeks: ‘Gneture will be fit for use. The 

dove about four ounces diluted with water, 

and repeated every hour until the hore ix 
White, 


James's Powner, s. A powder composed chiefly of antimony. 


Gren te dove without tholeor inconvenience 
ft appears to act on tho skin like tartar eme- 


rawr. | tic, promoting insensible perspiration ; its effect 


usually given in the small yr 
sahice as 


rach, may be ex- 


‘nover gave less 
times three; and has seen even’ oue ounce 


is not so certain. It is sometimes joined with 
jum, camphor, nitre, or ginger, according to 
the nature of the disease: with ginger it is 
prescribed for horses that are hide-bound ; 
but this compound is not proper in fovers, oF 
any complaint arising from inflammation, | It 
is most commonly given with uitre and cam- 
and some practitioners prefer it, asa 

wer molicine, to tartar (emetic)— White. 


Jarax, v. To varnish, to embellish with gold and raised figures; to black 


disinelination 
ywish redness of the 
ids, while little or no 
little has mucus or 
: nateegel 
‘summer, 
by the 
immoderately, especially 
It happens to be remarkably 
"sweet, such hay always tempting 
to eat inamoderately; but it is produced 


| oF even of corn. By this oxcoss of 
it| sisted by the heat of the weather, tho stomach 





by immoderate feeding upon any kind of hay, 
food, as- 


with excrementyand the mesenteric veins with 
ood. Hence the liver also becomes loaded 
‘with blood, and performs its officeimperfectly ; 
the bile therefore seems to be forced back upon 
the circulation, or reabsorbed, and thus the 
blood und all the secretions are tinged of a yel- 
low colour. The: colour of the membrane 
of the eyo is caused by the determination of 
blood to the head, when the blood ix forced 
into vessels which in health convoy ouly aco. 
Jourless and transy t fluid ; and as the whole 
mass of blood ix Toad ‘with bile, it appears im 
those iniinte vesscls of a yellow ealour and 
generally chat ba fn the membranes. 
v 
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dicot, s. A leg; as, a jigot of mutton. 


Jit1, & A measure of liquids. 


Intac, a. Relating to the lower bowels. 
Inarows, «. To make brown, to darken. 


Inrixa, 


‘This curious process consists in attaching to 
the part that remains an exact substitate for 
the lost. For this purpose the faleoner 
eos provided with pinions, (right and 
‘Jeft,) and with tail-foathors of hawks, or with 
the feathers from the pinion, care. 
fully ‘and numbered, 20 as to pre- 
vont mistake in taking a true match for the 
Injured feather. He then with a sharp kaifo 
grutly parts the web of the feather to be re- 
paired, at ite thickest part, and cuts the shaft 
obliquely forward, s0 2x not to damage the 
‘web em the opposite edge, He next cuts tho 
sabstituto feather as exactly as possible at the 


corresponding point, and with the sme slope. 

For the purpose of uniting them, he is pro- 
vided with an iron needle, with broad trian. 
gular points at both ends; and aftor wotting 
the needle with salt and water, ho thrusts it 


iron rusts, from having boen wetted with 
brine, thero is little or no danger of sopars- 
tion —Sebright. 


Impostiume, s. A collection of purulent matter in a bag or cyst. 
Ixnrep, a. Produced within; hatched or generated within. 
Ixcace, v. To coop up, to shut up; to confine in a cage, or any narrow 


space. 
Isc, s. The twelfth part of a foot. 


Ixcrston, s. A cut, a wound made with a sharp instrament. 

Ixcrsor, #. Cutter, tooth in the forepart of the mouth. 

Ixconrorars, e. To mingle different ingredients so as they shall make 
‘one mass ; to unite, to associate, to embody. 

Iycusatiox, s. The act of sitting upon eggs to hatch them. 


Inoubation—It is probable birds are en- 
owed with an instinetive power of regulating 
the necomary heat for this parpose; of course, 
whould the heat of the wir, together with the 
‘natural warmth of the body, on the clove con. 
tact of the bird to the egy be too great, her 
feelings would dictate the necessity of leaving 
them for a time to cool, At the carly period 
of incubation birds quit their egy more fre- 
| en ad ‘at the time the fietus is more per 

‘et, in the advanced state, the embrye 

isnot in more danger of being destroyed, 
Wiiaieai; evs Sar Seqewsiy toad ¢ 
living firtus in an egg that has been taken from 
the nest two days, If, however, the young is 
‘within a few hours of being excluded, and tho 
gg Is suffered to be some time cold, It either 
dies, of becomes so weak as not to be able to 
‘extricate itself from the shell. Various de- 
grees of heat will enlargo the embryo young, 





stoves. It is protable, however, one think or 
one fourth miscarry. The necessary heat for 
this purpose is about ninetysix degrees of 
Fabrenheit's thermometer, or thirty-two of 
Reaumur's scale. Birds frequently ture and 
change the situation of their eggs in the neat 
bouides this, it is possible that the moisture 
of the bird's body may assist the natural 
growth of the fietus and the production of the 
young. 





‘Tho male binds of some specica supply the 
place of the femaleon the next; but then ft is 
of short duration, and rarely, if ever, when the 





‘eggs are neat hatching ; at that time the female 
is froquently fed by the male. This is not 
common to all species, but very conspicuous 
in the rook, the pigeon, and many others 
Many species of bird reservoir for 
food, called a craw, or crop ; this seems to ane 
wor the same purpose as the first stomach in 
ruminating animals. Heroit is the food is sof 
toned and prepared for the stornach ; from this 
reservoir it is by some ejected for the purpase 
of feeding their young; conspicuous In the 
Pigeon, 
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‘The rook hae a small pouch under the) Attention Inoubation.— These bs 
tongue, in which it carries food to its young. | this dlistinetion in the hens Pi ewiomerd 





thay 
exides the common preparation of the food to | time in the year, to their 
‘ussiat its digestion in the stomach, there are | destruction in others the desire is se alight, 
‘somo species that actually secrete a lacteal | that they wil probably sit but twice, or even 
substance in the breeding season, which, mix. | once in thea: 
‘ing with the half-digested food, is ejected to | is for the skilful breeder to take: 
feed and nourish the young. ‘The mamimm, | this variation of quality, the one kind! 
from which this milky liquor is produced, aro | ing plenty of epgy for the other to sit 
situated on each sido the upper part of the | Tt is {pace oon eae 
tees; kamedintely wader tie’ ere: Tmihe | tho elitieg eas it 
fomale turtle dove we have met with these | comary, withdrawing them as soan a 
glands tumid with milky secretion, and we | sal not only to 
believe it common to both sexes of the dove | of tucubation, but te 


lL 
i 


1 
it 


genus The cormorant or pelican genus poe | tions of those in which natural excite. 
‘sess no.craw ; but,to supply iteplace, thoy have | ment jx xo powerful, that they will rewal= 
‘8 loone skin at the base of the under mandi. | several successive dayx upon the nest, at the 
bles, cazablo of great distension, in which they | risk of famishing, 1 tave bat instances of 


FE 


‘carry fish to theiryoung. The bustard is anid | hens of thin deseription outrigh 
to possoss a bag of an astonishing size, for the | appear 

purpose of retaining water; bat the most un | nest with the chickens, in = etate of seta! 
necountable and extmordinary formation in the | emaciation, having, probably, not eaten of 
tschea of many of the males of the duck ge. | drank more than once in three or four days, 


nus, called a labyrinth, is beyond cur reach to | during the term of their ineuwbation, twenty. 
ca the Best 


i the uo of, as well as the singul The plan of 

fazer athe wndjipe of the hovpng Swan | should bo nrediaby penoed wall Sage 

and crane. . * sitter, —_Montagu—Moulray. 

Incurasce, a. Not admitting remedy, not to be removed by medicine: 
irremediable, hopeless. 

Ixoran Ruwnen, or Caourcuouc, s An elastic gum procured from 
South American tree, called the Syphonin Uastica. It is mostly bromght 
into Europe in the shape of bottles, which are formed hy spreading the 
gum over moulds of clay. 

Inpreo, s. A plant, by the Americans called anil, used in dyeing for a blue 
colour. 

Ivexcr,e, To act upon by contagion; to fill with something hurtfully 
contagious, Inrection, s. Contagion, mischief by communication. 

Ixruame, v. To kindle, to set on fire; to heat the body morbidly with 
obstructed matter; to fire with passion. 4 

IsrLamMarioy, s. The act of setting on flame; the heat of any morbid 
part occasioned by obstruction. “ 

Inflammation isa disorder of the blood-ves. ) better ; even turning the horse oat, if the we 
vols, depending upon their having too much | thor ir dry, is perhaps the best situation ofa 
Blood in them, or upon that blood being im. | Tnflammation may be general or lol. 
pure and acrimonious, or upon tho blood ves. | neral inflammation ix fover, of which there 
sels themselven boing in a diseased state, but one kind in the horse, and pees 

‘Cool air is always of service in inflamma. | most always be cured by early and © 
tory diseases, and cold alr {s sometimes still | bleeding. MV hite. 

InvLamMatory, a. Having the power of inflaming. 

Ixrusion, . The act of pouring in, instillation ; the act of steeping any 
thing in moisture without boiling ; the liquor made by infusion. 


i 
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Inszcriox, s. The act of casting in; any medicine made to be injected by 
@ syringe, or other instrument, into any part of the body. 
Tyyixes, s. Lands recovered from the sea; term in cricket. 
Isocutarion, s. The practice of transplanting the small-pox, by infusion 
of the matter from ripened pustules into the veins of the uninfected. 
Twszct, s. Insects are so called from a separation in the middle of their 
bodies, whereby they are cut into two parts, which are joined together 
by asmall ligature, as we see in wasps and common flies. 

Isswane, v. To entrap, to catch in a trap, gin, or snare. 

Inerexct, s. The power which determines the will of brutes ; a desire or 
aversion in the mind, not determined by reason or deliberation. 

always found that those birds have readily 

penetrated them. While at work they make 


a noise that may be heard at » consi- 


00, sad in others leaves them so far below it. 
Ts has been remarked that every species of 
Hind bas = mode of nidification peculiar to it. 
self; po that a scholboy would at once pro 
ounce on the sort of nest before him. This 
fields and woods and wilds; 


It is no doubt exevedingly difficult, and per- 
haps imponaible, to define where instinct enis, 
and reson begin, in animals. But that some 
of thom aro endowed with » faculty. which 
does not come under the urual notion of ine 
atinet, by whatever other namo we may choone 


to call it, will, E think, hardly allow of a dix. 
pute. This, as it strikes mo, appears in the 
different degrees of intelligence which we are 
accustomed to recognize as elevating one spe- 
che of sata aye whe al 
reasoning elephant for instance, and tho fri 

of man, the deg, above numberless others 
Now, instinct of one tribe, one would think, 
as touch as in another, must be full and per- 
fect, and would not admit of our considering 
the degree of intelligence manifested in one 
species as higher of lower than that possessed 
by another. Again: much more must we 
conceive that the proper instinct of any spe- 
cies will be fully, and. therefore equally, pos 
sewed by all individuals of that species. How, 
then, upon the notion of mere instinct, shall 
‘We account for that superiority of intelligence, 
which is found in one individual, to others of 
the same species, and which is faruiliar to those 
who are employed about, or in any way in the 
habit of conversing with, animals? But the 
observation which appears to mo most de. 
eidedly to carry the faculties of animals to 
something exceeding the measure and charac 
ter of instinct, is that of tho new and ingeni- 
‘ous contrivances to which they will aften have 
recourse in situations, and upon occasions, 
much too accidental and peculiar to admit of 
our imagining that they could have been eon 
templated and provided ogainst in the regular 
instinct of the whole species, This we should 
naturally be disposed to conceive must have 
been given to regulate tho ordinary habits of 
the animals, and suaptet to those exigoncies 
of thelr mode of life which.are continually 


jod the nuthateh (Sitta Ewropaa) 
on reer ‘and yot they 

fins different way. The 

off tho srnall end, splits the 

this Long fore-teeth, as a man 
fee second nibbles shole 

os as if drilled with 

#0 sinall that one woul won 


ho fixes it, as it were, 
‘in some cleft of @ tree, or in some 
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occurring, not to anch ax do rarely, and might, 
‘one would he tompted to way, never ocenr. A 
few instances will, perhaps, Better explain 
‘what I mean, and curry more porvuasion than 
my argument. 
T was one day feeding the poor elephant 
who wns s0 barbarously put to death at 
r Change) with potatoes, which he teok 
‘out of my hand. One of them, a round ono, 
fell on the floor, javt out of the reach of his 
ci. He leaned against his wooden bar, 
put out his trunk, snd could just touch the 
potato, but could not pick it up, After se 
‘Yeral ineffectual efforts, he at last blew tho 
{to aguinst the opposite wall with sufficient 
ree to make it rebound, and he then, with- 
out difficulty, secured ft. Now it is quite 
clear, I think, that instinct never tanght the 
elephant to procure his food fn this manner ; 
and it must, therefore, have been reason, or 
some intellectual faculty, which enabled him 
to be #0 good a judgo of cause and effect, 
Indeed, the reflecting power of some animals 
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is quite extraordin 


much attached to me, and who, in consequence 





Ivsutan, a. Belonging to an island. 


Thad a dog who was | and 


Ue 


ef ts harng hewn sed op ann Bendicy mes, 
we it me te chuneb, 
wuld Toocel Misa ts food tse owt 
day, and T wan sure to find Ikea either at the 
eee cae eee 
pt 
Tent a faroarite 


the dog turned avay in apparent 
home, aad ever eal cd to oe 
company the sume person nfterwands. - 

I have been often much ) th 


: 
i 
: 
E 
; 
Teviaiee 


Ixvenmew, s. The change of a hawk’s colour from red to white the second 
year. 

Ivrestina, s An order in the Linnwan system of the class Vermes, in- 
cluding earthworms and leeches.—Crabbe. 

Inrestines, s. The guts, the bowels. 

Jocxxy, s, A person that rides horses in the race; — man that deals in 
horses. ” 

Jockey, t. To jostle by riding against one; to cheat, to trick; to rides 
to ride unfairly. 

Jorxr, s. Articulation of limbs, juncture of moveable bones in anil 
bodies ; hinge ; « knot in a plant, Out of joint, luxated, slipped ftom 
the socket, or corresponding part where it naturally moves, 

Jourxey, s. The travel of a day; travel by land. 

Irecacuanna, s. An Indian plant. 


Ipeeacuanh ig sometimes employed as an | affections, and I believe with good effect be 
expectorant in chronic cough and asthmatic | joined withsquills, sinmoniacum, fc — FF hile 


Ints, s The rainbow; the circle round the pupil of the eye, which 
striped and variegated. 





Hanging from the upper edge of the pupil 
of the hore, are found two or three round 
Dlack bodies, at largo ax millet seeds, When 
the horve is enddenly brought into an intense 
Aight, and the pupil isclosed, these bodtes pre- 
sent a singular appearance, being squeezed out 
frum between the eilges of the itis. An equal 
number, but mach smaller, are attached to the 
edge of the lower portion of tho iris, Their 


era ws is probably to intercept portions 
fight which ‘ould be troublewa er fale 
Hons: but thelr principal fimetiam i actos 
plished during the act of grazing. mae 
hero the per elge the iy ase 
placed on the outer side of the pupll, 
ently to obatruct the light fn those dineetans 
in which it wonld come with greatest 
both from above and even from below, 








i! He 2] ut, 
ae Hi ai i 


3 hard, impenetrable. 


ing iron in 


p, s A kind of wood extremely bard, and so ponderous as to sink 


water. 


sLelepetsttsal HE _ 
i il cain Hub gett 


i 


the skin which is removed by rubbings 


it appears to be white with red Jogs, and will 


resembling a sturgeon, It is chiefly made from dried sounds of 


oLass,s. A fine kind of glue made from the intestines of a large 
is supposed to be caused by # small insect of the acarus tribe. On 


e. To feel that un 


/ 
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Juvcock, Jacksxire, Giv or Jurcock, (Scolopax gallinula, Luxy.; 
La Petite Becassine, Burr.) 2. A bird. 





Tho judeock, in ite figure and plum- 
age, neatly resembles the common snipe; 
but itis only about half its weight, seldom 
exceeding two ounces, ot measuring more, 
from the tip of its beak to the end of it 
tail, than eight inches and a half: the bill 
i black at tho tip, and light towards the base, 
and rather more than an inch and a balf in 
Tength. A black streak divides the head 
Tengthwise from the base of the bill to the nape 
of the neek, and another, of a yellowish co 
Jour, ‘over each eye to the hinder part 
of tho head: in the midst of this, above the 
eye, in a narrow black stripe running parallel 
with the top of the bead from the crown to 
tho nape. ‘The neck is white, spotted with 
brown and pale red, ‘The scapulars and ter- 
tials are vory long and beautiful ; on their ex- 
terior edges they are bordered with a stripe of 
yellow, and the inner webs are streaked and 
marked with bright rust colour on a deep 





brown, ae brome grid releing 
ifferent lights a shi ‘oF green. 

quills are dusky. eo is of s glow 
violet or bluish purple; the belly and veut 
white, The tail consists of twole polatel 
feathers of a dark brown, edged with rast 


upon, and, when flushed, doce not fy to 

distance.  Ttis as much esteemed as tbe) 

td I cooked fn the same Sanaa 
‘he eggs are not bigger than those ef s 

in other ‘are very like hoe 

oe priate oad ‘very 


JueuLaR, a. Belonging to the throat. 
Jucutarrs, s. That order of fishes, according to Linnaeus, which hare th 
ventral fins placed before the pectoral, as cod, haddock, and whiting. 





Karexvan, s. An account of time. 


Kaw, v. To cry as a raven, crow, or rook. 


Karxe, s. Ninepins ; nine holes. 


Keen, a. Sharp, well edged: severe, piercing; eager, vehement ; acrimo- 


nions ; bitter of mind. 


Kxe, #. A small barrel, commonly used for a fish barrel. 

Kext, s. The omentum, that which inwraps the guts. 

Kennet, s. A cot for dogs; a number of dogs kept in a kennel; the hole 
of « fox, or other beast; the water-course of a stream. 


“Gey place where hounds are 
Hey pace biped 

tion, aro 

who take to, 


Gepoaas of baw esctons, canst do better tan 
take a previous survey of the most approved 
plans ; patente rf the Duke of Bedford's 
‘at Woburn Abbey; the Duke of Richmond's 
Scag Wet hoa eed Sir William 

swley's at Tendring affolk, are sup- 
posed, for extent and convenience, to take the 


lead of most others in the kingdom, Taste 
and fashion may go a great way in tho exter- 
roal glaro of such establishments ; but health 
and convenience should always prove the mort 
predominant considerations. tis universally 
admitted, by all who have — know- 
ledge of this subject, that in large and regu 
larly hunted packs, two kennels are indispen 
mably necessary to the success and well doing: 
Sof tho whole.” When there fs but one, it ean 
in the winter season be but seldom cleaned ; 
and even then the houndsare in a comfortlexs: 
state, from the dampness of the situation vo 
Jong us it remains. Cleanliness ix #0 ewen- 
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tially necessary In every apartment and depart. 
ment of a kennel, that no continuance of 
health in the hounds, or excellence in the field, 
‘ean be éxpected without it. 
dually innately clean ; and will never, if they 
can avoid it, dung near where they lie. Air, 
fresh straw, and ample room for the occasional 


expansion of their weary limbs, are requisite | for 


for the invigoration of the frame, snd the pre. 
servation of health. Hounds confined ina 
body aro more liable todiseaso than the rame 
animal single, ond ina state of unrestrained 
Liberty ; hence the necessity for counteraction, 
by every means the most prudent precantion 
can adopt. Hounds thus subject to, and eon. 
stanily attacked with disease, and even msde 
‘ness, under the best and most judicious ma. 


, must be evidently much more so | ing 


agement 
if surrounded vith filth and nastiness, 

That some ides may be formed of the 
deur ofthe buildings, and the liberal seae, of 
the most celebrated hunting establishments, it 
is only necessary to introduce a few explana. 
tory remarks upon the kennels of eminence 
already mentioned. The superb edifice of the 
Duke of Richtond is said (snd probably with 
great truth) to have cast £10,000, in its oree- 
don; to which his Grace contributed no small 
proportion of personal asaistance. He is re 
Ported to have been his own architect and 
builder; to have dug his own flints, burnt his 
own lime, made his own bricks, and framed 
the woodwork in his own shops, Tho dog 
kennel, abstracted from all othor buildings, 
stands ‘alone, in such part of the park ax to 
form a grand and striking object from the prin 
cipal rooms of the mansion ; the materials are 
Alints, finished at all the angles by a light grey. 
brick, like the Lymington white stock. 

‘The distribution of the building is inte five 
compartments: two of them thirty-six feet 
by fifteen, and three more thirty by fifteen; 
these are called kennels, to which are an. 
nexed tyo feeding rooms, twenty-eight by fif- 
teen. In each of these are openings at top, 
for the admission of external alr when neces 
sary, and stoves to qualify the alr when too 
cold, There are supplies of water, and drains 
inte + tank a considerable depth below, full of 
sain water, from the surface of which to the 
riso of the arch is eleven fect, so that no in- 
convenience arises from smell, and the whole 
can be occasionally cleared off by drains to 
more dependent depths and dung pits, where 
it becomes contributory to the purposes of 
agriculture. Round the whole building is a 
pavement five feet wide, airing yards, places 
for breeding, and other conveniences, making 
a part of each wing. To constitute = uni. 
formity of elegance, neatness, and perfection, 











the huntsman and’ whipper.in have each a | 


parlour, kitchen, and sloeping-room, sppro- 
Pebted 13 thelr en particular parpooe 


They are indivi- | tennin 
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‘The Duke of Bedford's i¢ an immense 


Hi 
Hf 
i 
$ 
A 
HI 


Fy 
hi 
at 
uae 


ty of the winter season 5 yarts 
ck frnined its fous tne mil, 
for the doge to drink at; and water-cockstixed 
distances to Clrenee 


sovoral yards within. Behind the whole fs 

large airing-ground, flesh-howse, and all 

te conveniences, ‘The hunternan’s 

house is a handsome building: The 

number of hunting hounds kept in the 

are usually from sixty to seventy couple. 
‘The kennel of Sir William ae 

no means eqnal to the external grandeur of 

the two already deseribed, but replete with 


every internal convenience that an estaba: 
‘ment upon a somewhat emaller 
sibly require, It is situate about half a mile 
from the family mansion, from the garden & 
which {t constitutes a pleturesque 
ee 
well to the purpose, 
Sina ane 
the heat of the #un in ite meridian, bys th 
skirting of the park and forest trees. Net 


Iaving the advantage a 
courts, that want is amply supplied 

which, iy means of different cocks, 

water to every part of the premises, consi 
of the bunting kennel, or pesca ee 
Toem, which fe Sweaty Soe in 
clear, cighteon foet high, 

stones. The beds or benches 


ras 
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ey ae 
‘construction, is heated 


uy required temperature; and the hounds 
fn wet weather aro 


former, and the 
‘ences exeept the flue, which here would have 
Roem superfivons. Several ainall kennels for 
Biches in a state of gestation, as well as a 
Proportional number for those with puppies; 
‘a paved court to the hunting kennel ; a feed- 
house, one-half of which is opon, the 
under cover j @ pared court to the ken- 
nel for the young hounds; a pump and a 
stone water cistern; a large grass yard for 
airing the bounds belonging to the hunting 
al dh 
trees, forming an excellent 
Shade Ser he Hovde during the sassmerscx- 
son 5 the young hounds have a similar eon. 
xenience, To these are annexed twelve small 
kennels for well constructed for the 


parpese. 
of 


universally seknowledged equal to any and 

inferior t0 none upon « similar scale, from 
one extremity of the kingdom to the other. 

Next to the choice of a proper spot for, and 

peerameha pelts eoareire sev are 

anamagement of the hounds, 

bes there, becomes a matter of serious con- 


on to preserve it, and 
‘ranliness is the surest means, The 


if 
frown which, he 
coffico he bas 
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pmrt) never to have neglected; but there are 
‘other considerations equally it, which: 
become entitled to attention, munds cannot 
be properly fed by a single perron; two are 
(for s variety of reasons) unavoidably neces. 
‘ary, and those two should be the foeder and 
the huntsman, as hounds shouid be drafted 
and fed according to their state of flesh and 
condition. Some are much more vorsclous 
than others, and will require « greater portion 
of food; others look and work well with half 
iminate between the opporite de- 
et in _ of _ a 
will newer yual sppearance. When 
Err fie heasilc ere steered fl balowal 
flesh, off their tites, bad foeders, or ke 
under by the old and master hounds, it 
‘he & matter of advuntage to draft them, and 
Jet them feed under les restraint, Young 
and impatient fecdors fall into tho very eam. 
mon fault of feeding hounds with their mest 
100 hot; it is both prevalent and injurious 
error that should be totally abolished. 

‘Mr. Beckford is of opinion, that hounds 
poorer than the rest should be fed again, and 
that they cannot be fed too often ; ax well as 
that thowe hounds which become too fat, if 
any, should be drafted off, and not permitted 
tefl themselves AI! hounds (farteulary 
Zz ones) should be often called over in 

vel; their names become more familiar to 
them, and it teaches them obedience ; this 
lesson is practised, or should be, at the time 
of feeding. Hounds should all be let out 
into the airing: ind to empty themselves 
after feeding, to a ‘an unnecessary accu- 
mulation of filth and consequent offuvia in 
the kennel. It may be «custom with some 
to shut up the hounds for two or three hours 
after they return from hunting, before they 
are fed ; if so, it iy more entitled to contenipt 
than imitation, No plea can justify the prac 
tice; they should have their meat ready for 
feeding immediately on their return; once 
gratified they enjoy their rest undisturbed, 
the best and most natural foundation for re- 
novation of strength. Plenty of vegembles, 
boiled fn the meat once a week, isa 
custom in most kennels, as it ix also to throw 
in « pound or two of sulphur (in proportion 
to the number), particularly in the summer 
season, when there is & greator tendency in 
the blood to morbidity, particularly to eutae 
neous diseases. 

During the hot months, when hounds do 
not work, they require but a small proportion 
of substantial food, compared to what ix ne. 

in the severity of the hunting sesaim ; 
flesh may then be given very sparingly ; 
Toes it is used in the summer, the less likeli- 
hood there will be of seeitg that malignant and 
unwelcome visiter, the mange, amongyt thew. 
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mode, 

circumstances may rendor not only prudent 
and r, but sometimes unavoidable, Horse 
flesh, sheep's trotters, raspings, 
locks’ paunehes, (in a scarcity of flesh,) oat- 
‘meal, and barley meal, constitute the 
articles upon hounds are known to sub- 
sist; although they are differently prepared, 
and differently administered, acconting to the 
judgment, experience, whim, or eapriee, af the 
parties concerned. It is, however, universally. 
admitted, after » number of fair and impartial 
trials, that, in respect to the two meals, they 
act much more profitably and advantageously, 
‘when used in a mixed state of nearly equal pro- 
portions, thin when either fs given alone. 

‘Mr. Beckford sys, his feeder, who wasn 
good one, and of much ee, mixed the 
meal in equal quantities ; that the oatmeal he 
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wer, bul- | may 





boiled for half an hour; and then put out the 
fire, adding tho barley meal, nnd mixing both 

+ his reason for boiling one, and not 
the other, was, that boiling made the oatmeal 
thick, and the barley meal thin; and that whea 


Kennel 





ho fod with the barley meal only, it whould 


3 
Fi 


bP 


Icennelled, and the chase begins, When safe 
{n some burrow, or hole, below the surface, be 
is then said to lic at earth.— Taplin, 


» t- To lie, to put or keep in kennel. 


Kestret, Sronzcau., Sraxwet Hawk, or Winpuover, (Falco Tin 
nunculus, Lixy.; La Cresserelle, Burr.), s A kind of bastard hawk. 


‘The male of this species differsso much from 
the female, that we havegiven a igure of it from 
‘one we had in our possession, probably an old 
one. Its 
foot three inches: its bill is blue; cere and eye 
Lids yellow; eyes black, the forehead dull yel- 
low; tho top of the bead, back part of the neck, 
and siden 28 fara the points of the wings,are of 
a lead colour, faintly streaked with black ; the 
choeks are paler; from the corner of the mouth 
‘on each sido there is a dark streak pointing 
downwards ; the back and coverts of the wings 
are of a bright vinous colour, spotted with 
Black 5 quill feathers dusky, with light edges ; 
all the under part of the bedly is of a pale rust 
colour, streaked and spotted with black ; thighs 
plain ; tho tail feathers are of a fine blue grey, 
with black shafts; towards the end there is a 
Broad black bar both on the upper part and 
under sides; the tipe aro white : the lege are 
yellow, and the claws black. 

‘The Kestrel is widely ditfused throughout 
Europe, snd is found in the most temperate 
parts of North America: itis a handsome bind: 
its sight is acute, and its Might easy and grace. 
ful : it breeds in the hollows of trees, and in 





is fourteen inches; breadth two | mice, 


the holos of rocks, towers, and ruined biilé- 


ings ii four or fi of edi 
popes (oy 3 


discharges 
from ita bill. ‘This bind is. frequendly mt 
Rorerog i the iy sod stain 
3 gent motion, or wheeling slowly 
time: for its 


clogantly marked with sumeroue 
bars of black ; the breast, belly, snd 
of a pale reddish colour, with dumky’ 





Potating doureniy wat pa 
marked by a pretty broad 


end a number of smaller ones, of the same 
colour, occupy the remalning part the tip is 


This one of our meat common specien, 
being very generally spread throughout the 
kingdora, especially in the moro rocky situs 
tions and high cliffs on our coast, where they 
breed. Tho nest is made of a fow sticks, 
Toosoly put together, and Lined with wool and 
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other soft materlls, built ty trees, in somo 
crevice, or projecting rocky shelf, and somo 
times they content themselves with the de- 
verted nest of a crow or magpie. Tt lays four 
or five eg of a dirty white, blotched over 
with rust-colour of various shades; sometimen 
wholly covered with a deep rusty red ; theso 
fare rather inferior in size to those of the 
sparrow hawk —Bewick— Montagu, 


Kise, s. An ulcerated chilblain, a chap in the heel. 
Kip, . The young of a goat; a bundle of heath or furze. 
Kio, «. To bring forth kids. 
Kipxey, s. One of the two glands that separate the urine from the blood. 
Kivperxrs, s. A small barrel of eighteen gallons, capacity. 

Kino Cuances’s Doo (Canis Brevipilis, Liss.), 5. 


‘the cocker amd springer, he is extremely fond 
pursuing binds of all kinds,and, like them, 


's dog from the extreme 
monarch of that name had 
as he never went out without 
by eight or a doxen of them. 


larly in that by Vandyke. ‘They were also his 
constant companions in the 

‘The uso of this variety at present fs as a lap- 
dog, and they are consequently prized in pro- 
portion to the diminutiveness of their sine 

The sense of smelling in this little spaniel 
fs very remarkable, ‘The following ancodote 
Is related by Brown to instance it -— 

In 1792, a gentleman who lived in Vero 
Street, Clare Market, went, with his hmily, 
to the pit of Drury Lane theatre, at about 
half-past five in the evening, leaving a small 
spaniel of King Charler's breed locked up in 

1 dining room, to prevent it from being 
Tost im his absence, At eight o'elock his nom 
opened tho door, and tho dog immediately 
went to the playhouse, and found out his 
master, though the pit was unusually 


and its master seated near the centre. 
Brown. 
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being destroyed by the floods, which must 
‘often rise above the level of the holes where 
they are bred. 

Except a the breeding-season, the bird is 
‘usually seen alone, flying near the surface of 
the vater with the rapidity of an arrow, like 
8 little brilliant metoor, by which appearance 


ths she eo. | the eye is enable to fllow its long. continued 
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Sircieevontin ne oad 


of | and towns as enjoy the Fo 


eourne. the shortness of its wings, 
the velocity with which it fies is wurpris 


‘Ornithologists inform us that kingfishers are 
found in almost every part of the globo; but 
it does not appear that more than this one 
species has evor been seen in Europe. 


FLEMING,) &. 

whitish ; the middle of the back, the belly, 
fand vent, black ; wings dusky ; on 'the midd 
of the coverts ix a patch of white; quills 
black ; the secondaries curve downwards aver 
the quills; the shafts deep ferruginons, om 
‘each side the outer ones n patel of white ; tho 
tail is cuneiform, short, and black ; legs dus 


ash- | the windpipe, according to Captain Sabine, is 


preeisely li it of the cider duck, 

‘The female ix lows ; the protuberance on the 
bill not so lane, nor 40 high-eoloured, but 
the feathery ridge om the top ts broader; the 
whole plumage brown, the middle of eaeh 
feather dusky; six of the lewer quills are 

with white, which forme a line of 
ite on the wing; the rest of the quills snd 
tail brown — Montage. 


(called yeomen prickers) each having » salary 
of 1044, with the livery richly. oma. 
mented, and an annual supply of saddles, 
bridles, horve-clothes, and the necessary stable 


near the race course | appendages; but they find their own, horses. 


The hunting season commences on Holy- 
rood day, the 25th of September, and eouthe 
nues every Tuesday and Saturday till the first 
reek in Mas ‘the exception of Christmas 
and Easter weeks, when they hunt three times 
in each, Holyrood day and Easter Mondar, 
are two grand says of the year for compans, 
when the field Is extremely numerous. His 
majesty has also a pack of harriers, which are 
kept at the Little Park Lodge, near Windsor, 
and thew he hunts constantly in Windsor 
Great Park, and the surrounding neighbours 
hhood ; they are, however, a private concem of 
his majesty’s, and not included in the regular 
Crown establishment. 


probably tend to national advantage (by an 
additional influx of P| to such cities 
favour, Ni 


market, a eerie opt of porting cake 
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Iwity, ie particularly honoured, having two in 
the first Spring, and one in the first October 
meedings. 

King'a plates are aleo given at Nowoantle- 
upon. Tyne, Guildford, Winchester, Teri 
Burford, Chelmsford, Nottingham, 
Edinburgh, York, Canterbury, Warwick, Lich 
field, Richinond (Yorkshire), Lincoln, Salis. 
bury, Ayr, Carlisle, and Ascot Heath ; the 
whole of which, excepé the last, aro run for 
by horses or mares of differont ages, carrying 
buch weights a» shall bo appointed by the 
master of the hore, or whoever he may de- 
legate for that purpose. 

The king’s-plate, of 100 guineas, given at 
Ascot, and always run for on the frvt day, 
(invariably Whit Tuesday fortnight) ix only 
for horses which have regularly hunted with 
his majesty’s stag-hoands the preceding 1a 
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son, and. must have been well np with, the 
hounds, at their running up to, taking, ar Kill. 
ing, ten deer, ax nn Tndipemable quidction, 
without having whieh they cannot be per- 
mitted to start, At the conclusion of the 
chase, when the decr is secured, those who in. 
tend ‘to qualify for the plate, apply to the 
huntsman, and a ticket is delivered to the 
rider, bearing tho arms of the master of the 
stag-hounds, and the seal of the royal hunts 
when which ten tickets are obtained the 
horse has secured his qualification, may then 
be withdrawn from the field, and is not 
obliged to appear again till tho day of entrance 
at Sunning Hill Wells, where the tickets 









munt be produced, in confirmation of his | 


being duly qualified to sur. For the ac- 
eomtmodation of the sporting world at large, 
horses of ull ages are permitted to run, carry. 
ing the following weights four years’ old, 
Hist. 21b.5 five year” old, 11st Sb, six 
years old, 11st, 121b. ; and aged, 12st, Mares 
allowed 1b, The best of threo four-mile 
fheat,— Fide Ractxn, 

‘Tho following rules are, by his tnajesty's 
command, to be strictly ‘observed by the 
owners and riders of all such horses, mares, 
or geldings, as shall run for his majesty’s 
plates at Newmarket -— 

KINO RPLATE antici, 

Every person that putteth in a horse, snare, 
or gelding, for the said plate, ix to show such 
horse, mare, or gelding, with the marks, name, 
‘and name of the owner, to be entered at the 
King's otables in Newmarket, the day before 
they run, and shall then produce « certificate 
undor the hanil of the breeder, specifying hie 
exact age the grass before. 

Every hore, mare, or gelding, that runneth, 
is to start between the hours of one and four 
{in the afternoon: snd to be allowed half an 
hhoue between each hest to rub. 

Every horse, mare, or gelding, that runneth 
on the wrong aide the posts or flags, or ts 
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‘Ax many of the riders ea 
many of the ridersas shalleress, jostle, 
or strike, or use any other foal play, as shall 
Ye judged by such ‘person or persons as sball 
be appointed by the Master of the Horse, wk 
rider shall be made ineapable of ever ridisg 


‘any horse, mare, or gelding, for any of Us 
ach owners 


majesty’s plates i 
shall havo no benefit of that plate ; Sat rack 
owners may be permitted to rin xy ber 





light, and not before, wnd there 
to weigh to the satisfaction of the judges 
| pointed for that purpose. 
| And in case of neglect or refuml ther, 
such winners and riders shall the imumediaisly 
declared incapable of running or riding sf 
more for this or any of his majesty's lites 
future. 


And should any difference arise: a 
i cob 


by such person. or 
pointed by the Master of 
these articles are to continue i 
altered by conunand of his 

ore 
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sierature of any pervn regularly deputed by {ofthe master of his majesy's tag hour, 


sufficient. 


‘the plate at Ascot requires only the signature 
Krre, s. A bird of prey that infests the farms, and steals the chickens; a 
fictitious bird made of paper. 


This bind is easily distinguished from the 
bezzard by ite forked tail, which is its peculiar 
jing feature. Its length is 

+ Ite billis of a horn colour, fur. 


Tong and narrow, of & besry colour, 
with brown down the middle of each; 
the body aro of a reddish brown co- 
‘margin of each feather pale; the 
dark brown, the legs yellow, and 
black. It is common in England, 
continues the whole year. It in 
various parts of Europe, inv 
Tatituder, whonce it retires towarde 
Ihefore winter, in great numbers; it is 
to breed there, and retum in April to 


Krrres, s. a young cat. 


‘The certificate of winning | instead ofthe lord Nentewant of the county, 


Europe, where it breeds a second time, con- 
trary to the nature of rapacious birds in gone- 
mal. The female Jays two or three eggs of 
whitish colour, spotted with pale yellow, and 
of a roundish form. ‘Though the kite weighs 
somewhat less than three pounds, the extent 
of ite wings is more than five feet ; its flight 
is rapid, and it soars very high in the air, free 
quently beyond the reach of our sight; yet, 
at this distance, it perceives its food distinctly, 
and descends upon its prey with irresistible 
force : its attacks are confined to small ani. 
mals and birds; it is garticularly fond of 
young chickens, but the fury of their mother 
is generally yufficient to drive away tho 
robber —Bewick, 


Krrren, e. To bring forth young cats. 
Kwrx, s The joint of the leg where the leg is joined to the thigh; n 
knee is n piece of timber growing crooked, and so cut that the trank 


| and branch make an angi: 
Knee of a Horse is the central joint of 
e the fore thigh ix united to tho 
“bone, Is formation ix of auch strength, 
Tamenoss, by twist, distortion, or any 
1 is hardly ever sustained in this 
, but by the necident of falling, which 


frequently happens, and, if attended with a 
Bleich, very such reduces the previous aloe 
of the horse. Prominences in 8 parement, 
or rolling stones upon a road, are sometimes 
the oceasion of such misfortunes, even to those 
whoare in general exceeding ly sure-footed, anit 














“ : 
that the slightest 


fauuidst s0 much serutinising inspeetion ; and 
if once appearances arc sufficient to justify a 
doubt, the object immediately sinks in estima. 
tion, however superior he may be in other 
respects and qualification. This being s0 

1 disadvantage when 8 horve is to be xold, 
itevidently points out the absolute necomity 
‘of & minute examination before he is bought, 
fas 4 want of it may produce considerable lows 
sand serious reflection. Loss of hair upon the 
Knees, when not too seriously affected, may 
sometimes be restored by a daily application 
of vers strong camphorated liniment. 


‘The knee of the horve corresponds with the 
human wrist, Like the joints generally, it 
should be large, by which the surface of mus. 
cular and ligamentous contact becomes in- 
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for an accidental blemish. — Bi h 


Kxor, s, A complication of a cord or string not easily to be disentangled; 
a bard part in « piece of wood; 4 confederacy, an association, « small 
band ; intricacy ; a cluster, a collection; a fen bird. Knot is the divi- 
sion of the log-line answering to half a minute as a mile does to a 


hour, 





‘These binds, like others of the same genus, 
iter considerably from each other in their 
appearance in different seasous of tho year, ns 
‘wall as from age and sex. ‘The specimen from 
which the above drawing was taken measured 
from the point of the bill to the tip of the 
tail cight inches snd a half; the extended 





‘wings about fifteen ; and it weighed twoomse 
‘re Sekthe log: tka petition 
u it " 
ig ten he Ce oe 
a, 
ree eee nea 
lreast, cinereous, edged with sahcoleml 









the chin white, and a stroke of the 
colour passed over each eye. All the 
parts of the plumage were darkish. 
it more deep and glomy on the crown 
and and each 
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coverts of the wings tipped with 
formed a bar across them when 
the lega reddish yellow and short, 

measuring more than two inches and one- 
eighth from the middle toe nail to the knee 
tthe thighs feathered very nearly to the knee 
toes divided without any connecting mem- 
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‘This bird is caught in Lincolnshire and the 
other fenny counties in great numbers by nets 
into which it is decoyed by carved wooden 

ree painted to reprosent itself, and placed 
wfiss ftom mock fe the mimo ‘way a tho 
ruff. Tt is also fattened for sale, and esteemod 


streaked | by many equal to the ruff in the delicacy of 


the favour. |The season for taking iti from 
‘August to November, after which the frost 
compels it to disappear. 

This bird is eaid to have been « favourite 
dish with Canute, King of England; and Cam- 
den that its name is derived from 
his—Knute or Knoute, as he was called, which 
in process of time bas been changed to Knot. 
—Bewick. 


{ Kwor, v. To complicate in knots; to entangle, to perplex ; to unite. 


« Knorrty, a. Full of knots; hard, rugged; intricate, perplexed. 
{ Kwocx.e, s. The joints of the fingers, protuberant when the fingers close ; 
the joint ofa calf; the articulation or joint of a plant. 


r 
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the remedy equally injurious with the original ) applications, and a corresponding portion of 

defect. reat, a renewal of work has almost immedi. 
Tnall lamenceses occasioned by a relaxation | ately prduced a relujac. 

of the tendons, blistering, and even firing, are is! = 

admitted to have a forcible effect, provided 

they are brought into use at a tim 

‘but not before the inflammation (which is 


Lameness, from whatever cause arising, i 
unsoundness, However teny @ may 


be, o howover obscure, it lessens the utility 
of the hore, and renders him emound for 
How far his soundness may be 
id on the eft. 
ne horse is for 
one 


the time. 


Lameness in Dogt.—Duting the hunting 
oF shooting season, dogs 


ibrocations,, 

Upon the subject of lameness in genoral, it 

is rewark, that injuries sustained 
tuck sinews) | cure the affection, this is best done by wash 
Hleved, und & lasting | ing their feet every day, when returning from 
obtained, than ins lunenessof the joints; the field, with potliquor or brine. — The 

where, afler patient and perwevering medical | Horae— Brown, 

Lastvass, s. A lump of flesh, about the bigness of a nut, in the roof of 


horse's mouth. 

rants to justifyan opinion, orproduce a proof, 
that they occasion jain in mastication, it ix 
then time enough to pass the point or edge of 
& sharp penknife, or lancet, transversely und 


tippers of his upper jaw, which frequently ac- 
i Tongitudinally over the putfy and prominent 


wich # lusuriance in growth, as to be 


‘with, or to exceed, the surface of the 
altd is supposed to w 
in the mastication of their corn. 
Whenever the lampass are found 60 protube- 


part, s0.a8 to let it bleed In that state for a few 
tuiwutes; then let it be washed sith # solve 
tion of alum in water, und no further ineonve. 
nienco need be apprebended.— White. 


Lamraracx, « Is made by holding a torch under the bottom of u basin, 
and as it is furred striking it with a feather into some shell, and grind- 
ing it with gum water. 

Lamprey, s. A kind of eel. 

‘The sight of & lunge square slab of white | even now appeared to be abundantly supplied 

- nuarble ata triffing distance from the main red | with water, rising to the height of about eight 

‘on this mountain, exelted my curiosity some ) or tem feet, from the door downwards, and co- 
days ago. It contuined a modern Latin in. | vered by am arched vault nearly us high from 
scription of great leagth, whieh fur its singu. | tho top of the door: the aides were lined with 
Tarity T would send you, but I wish to sre | = stucco, as hard, if not harder than stone, 
‘The traroller is desired to pause, | The whole fabric was in porfoct preservation, 

‘sn ocular demonstration of | and well worth the attention of an antiquars j 

iy of the ancient pagans, | but may conductor was unable to wid anything 

Is of A. Polllo, Esq. | to the information given by the inseription, 

‘whe, says the marble, wus purticularly fond of | whieh, I confess, appeared to me very proble- 
fed with human blood ; and whoto | matical. The neat aud impenetrable covering 

‘this inhuman sort of gluttony, had | of stucco, would rather induce me to take it 

built at an immense expanse, aml | for a reservoir, or large cistern for water, than 

Terotobied viotima of Hs cotrapt | append forlampreysr and aupporing Ht.00 late 

‘to be throwminto them. A ‘the | been the latter, whereis the evidence of huinan 

7 Tentered the farm out | bodies having supplied thelr food; and suppos- 

_ by the inscription,and actually found the farm | ing the Roman laws to have been lax enough 

to consiat of some modern masonry en. | to allow such » diabolical practice, what stow 
F r ‘= volid stock of uncient reticu. | mach could relish such « dainty FaLetters 

ferclibectures At dhe hack of tho build from the Campagna Felice. 

sanall door opened into the ponds, which . 
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Lamrnox, s. A kind of sen-fish, a long eel. o> 

Laxce, e. To pierce, to cut; to open chirurgically, to cut in order to = 
cure. 

Lancer, s. A small pointed chirargical instrament. i 

Lanp, v. To set on shore ; to secure a fish. 

Lanpmank, s. Anything set np to preserve boundaries. 

Laxpuait, or Daken Hex, Conncnrake, (Rallus crex, Lis. ; LeRale 
de Genet, Bure.) s. A bird. 
‘Longth rather more than nine inches; the 

Mil i Right bron ste o70e ene all tho 

on the uy of are 
aikimek hrver aed ork (ale neuctone? 
both wing covorts and quills are of a deep 
chestnut; the fore part of the neck and the 
brewst are of » pale ash colour; a streak of 
the mame colour extends over ench eve from 
‘the bill to the side of the neck ; the belly isof 
# yellowish white; the sides, thighs, and vent, 
fre marked with faint rusty coloured bars; 
the legs are of a pale flesh colour. 

We have ventured to remove this bin! from 
the usual place assigned to it ssnong thove to 
whom it seems to have little or no analogy, 
and have placed it among othery to which in 
most res) it bears s strong affinity. 

Tt maks ts appearance about the sane time 
fos the quail, and frequents the same p 
whence it is called in same counties the king 
of the quails, Tie well known ery ix first 
hheardas soon as the grass becomes long enough 
to shelter it, and continues till the grass in | of 
‘cut; but the bird is vekdom seen, for it con 















by the dog, it sometimes stops short and 
nquats down, by which means its too eager 
pursuer overshoots the spot, and loses the 
tmoe, It seldom springs but when driven to 
extremity, and generally flies with its legs 
hanging down, but never to a great distance ; 
nis soon as it alights it runs off,and before the 
fowler bas the spot, the bird is at a 
considerable distance. 

‘The corucrake eaves the island bofore the 
winter, and repairs to other countries in search 
of ite food, which conaiste principally of slugs, 
of which it destroys prodigious numbers; it 
likewise feeds on worms and insects, as well 
‘as on seeds of various kinds. It is very cote 
mon in Ireland, and is seen in great numbers 
inthe Island of Anglesea om its passage to that 
country. On ite fit wrrival in England, it 
fn so lean ax to weigh Teas than six ounces, 
from which one would conclude that it must 
have come from distant parts ; before ite de. 
parture, however, it has been known to exceed 
cight onnees, and is then very delicious cating. 
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mike of srails, and other insects which | seeds; and that it is entirely an inseetivorons 
abound in such than for the grain or | bird. Hewick— White's Selborne— Wood. 


Lanener, s. A little hawk. 
Lanicerous, a. Bearing wood. 
Laxivs (Lixx.), s. Shrike, a genus thus characterised :— 


Wl of ‘iddle sine, strong, much com. ) hairs; foot with the shank longer than the 
reseed; the upper mandible strongly curved | middle toe; three toes before and one belind, 
Yowards the point, where it forms a hook; the | quite divided : wings, the frst quill of middle 
Yes without « cere, but furnished with coarve | length, the second. little sharter than the 
hire directed forward; nostrils at the side of | third and fourth, which are the longeat in the 
the base, almost round, half shut by a vaulted | wing—Montagu. 

cates, ellen tx gar. csacealed by tho | 


Laxwen, (Falco lanarius, Lixx.; Le Lanier, Bury.) s. A species of 


hat Jes than the buz- | feathers are dusky, marked on tho inner webs 
with oval spots of rust colour; the tail is 
| spotted in the sume manner; the legs are 

wort and strong, and of a bluish colour. 

‘The lanner is not common in England ; it 
breeds in Ireland, and is found in various parte 
of Europe. It derives its namo from itx mode 

5 the throat 1 the | of tearing its prey into small picces with its 
yellow, Vill —White. 
and vents the same; the quill 


Laysqueyer, s. A common foot-soldier ; game at cards. 


‘hia game may be played by almost any | which he places in the middle of the table for 
of only one pack of | the company, called the rejoulssance cant, 

‘aris in used at a timo, during each deal. ‘Tho | Upon this card any, or all of the company, 
dealer, who except the dealer, may put their money, either 
‘limited or unlimited sum, as may be agreed 

‘on, whieh the dealer is obliged to answer, by 

stuking m sum equal to the whole that is put 

‘upon it by different persons. He continues 
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it, imitative of the sound. ‘The 

t in « lively, active bird, almost continu. 
‘in motion it sports and frolics in the sir 
<Grections, and assumes » varicty of at. 
it remains long upon tho wing, and 
rises to a considerable height ; it 
the ground very nimbly, and 
Dounds from spot to spot with 
agility ‘The fomale lays four eggs of a 
spotted with black : she makes no 

but deposits them upon a little dry 
hhaatily scraped tegether ; the young binds 
‘very s00n after they are hatched : during 

: ones are very assiduous in 
their cl son the ap. 
of their de. 
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in case of extremity, and ax a last 
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down, interspersed with long white hairs, 
grutually lose, and about the Jat. 

of July, they acquire their beautiful 
time they assemble in 

qt eis 
in among the 

ploughed fields. In October the lapwings ure 
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Laan, +. The grease of swine; the 
ments. 
Lankx, s. A small singing bird. 
From the peculiar constraction of the hinder 
claws, which aro very long and straight, larks 
‘rest upon’ the ground ; those which 
mite ‘only on thelarger branches. 


thelr ne4t upon the ground, 
‘ them to the depredations of the 
ke ids 


of voracious animals, such a» 


LD BOOK, ab 
pert Maley iharsPrtbe fen 
eating, ir eggs are considered as & greet 
ey tl are sold in London at three shil- 

u dozen, 

¢ following anecdote communicated by 
the late Rev. J. Carlyle, is worthy of notice, 
aa it shows the domestic nature of this bind, 
‘ax well ax the art with which it coneiliates the 
regurd of animals difforing from iteelf in na 
ture, and generally considered as hostile to 
pict amt the feathered tribe. Two of 
these ‘w Mr, Carlyle, were pat into 
LF sex hearted As ‘soon died; the 
ier continued to pick up such food as tho 
place afforded, till winter deprived it of its 
‘usual supply: necessity soon compelled it to 
draw nearer the house, by which it gradually 
‘became familiarised to occasional interruptions 
from the family. Ax length one of tho ver 
vants, when she had occasion to go into tho 
back-leitehen with a light, observed that the 
Japwingalways uttered his ery ‘pee wit’ to ob- 
tain admistanee, Ho soon grew more familiar ; 
‘as the winter advanced he approached as far 
as the kitchen, but with much caution, as that 
part of the house was generally occupied by a 
dog and a cat, whose friendship the lapwing at 

Jength coneilfated so entirely, that it was 
regular custom to resort to the fireaide as soon 
as it drew dark, and spend the evening and 
night with his two ussociates, sitting clow by 
| them, and partaking of the comfort of a warm 
fireside, As soon as spring appoared, he loft 
off coming to the house, and betook ‘himeelf 
to the garden; but on the approach of winter 
he hal recourse to his old shelter and his old 
friends, who received him very cordially. Se- 
curity was productive of insolence ; what wus 
| at first obtained with caution, was afterwards 
taken without reserve : he frequently amused 
himself with washing in the bowl which was 
set for the to drink out of, and while bo 
was thus employed, he showed marks of the 
(greatest indignation if either of his companions 
Presumed to interrupt him. He died in the 
wylum hoe had chosen, being choked with 
something he had picked up from the floor. 
During his confinement, crumbs of wheaten 

‘bread were his principal food, which he pre- 

| ferred to any thing else. 





chief ingredient in composing oint- 


the weasel, stout, &c., which destroy great num. 
bers of them. The cuckoo, likewise, whieh 
makes no nest of its own, frequently substi. 
tutes its eggs Iu the place of theirs ‘The ge. 
noral characters of this species are thus de- 


scribed -— 
‘Tho bill is straight and slonder, bending « 
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little towards the end, whicls is sharp pointed; 
the nostrils are covered with feathers and beis- 
thes: the tongue is cloven at the end; tail 
somewhat forked ; the toes divided to the ari. 
sin ; claw of the hinder toe very long, and al. 
‘ment straight; the fore claws wry short, and 
slightly curved, 

Twirling for larke \s w species of amuse- 
ment pc ah Pench a de 


These bins are attracted to auy given spot 
it numbers, by @ singular contrivance, 

led a mirror, 

boa rome ppm 

of mahogany, ike # 

highly polished, or else it is made of common 

wood, inlai 
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igel 


oe 


id with small bits of looking-glass, | enjo 


0 as to reflect the sun's rays upwards ; it bs 
fixed on the top of a thin fron rod, on an up. 
right spindle, dropped through an ron loop, oF 
ing, attached to a piece of wood to drive into 
‘the ground, By pulling « string, fastened to the 
spindlo, the mirror twirls, and. the reflected 
light unoccountably attracts the larks, who 
hover over it, and become a mark for the 
sportsman, In this way, says an old sports. 
mon, I have had capital sport, A friend of | 








Lanva, s, The enica ot caterpillar. 





Larus (Auctores), s. Gull, a genus thus characterised. 


Bill long of middle sized, strong, hunt, 
‘compressed, cutting, curved towards the point, 
the under mandible forming a saliant angle. 
Nostrils st tho sider, in the middle of the 
bill, slit lengthwise, straight, pierced from yeurt 
to part, Legs slender, naked to the knee; 


Lasu, s. A stroke with anything pliant and tough; the thong or 


4 three toes before, 

and 
ik. Tail with the 
equal Tength; wings long, the 
almost of equal length with the 
Montagu. 


shank long 
the 


point of 


the whip; a leash, or string in which an animal is held. 


Laupaxum, s. A soporitic tincture ; 


Lavonixe Gute (Larus ridibundus, Letsien), & 
Length fifteen, breadth thirty-seven inches; | described as different species. 
weight ten ounces. Bill and feet rich ver- | gull of authors is only this 
milion ; iridos hazel; round the eyes m few | arrived at maturity; and 


white feathers; lower part of the neck, tll, 
and belly white: the buck and wings grey; 
imores white, the first with the outer mangin 
ck; the second tipped with black, and 
marked with a black spot on the inner web, 
In winter the head is white, with a black patch 
‘on the ear, and another in front of the eyes: 
tudor the wing Hackih grey. Female sim 
Tar, Nest, according to Wilson, in meadows 
sand islands in fresh water lakes. three, 
olive, with dusky blotches. It leaves Seotland 
in winter, but is a permanent resldent in 
England. 
binds appear to be subject to great 
variety, either fram age or from change of 
sseazon, and in. those changes they bave been 


liquid opium, 


The! 
ind befece: 
there seems 
but the old birds lose the black on, 
in the winter, and do not assume it 
the breeding season; but there fs genes 
Tittle black about the ears; he Bill and 
alto lose their bright colour. 
We have seen hundreds 


of thee irs 





‘that time the head bs 


hirds are mottled with: the 
tail crossed with a dusky barat the cod; 0 








1 young binds were accounted 
and were taken by driving them into nots 


tinct specios under various 
: : 


Tt mokes 2 nest on the ground with rushes, 
dead grass, and such like materials, and Isyx 
three eggs, of an us brown, marked 
‘with rusty brown blotches Montagu. 


Lavuxcerisn, or Sanpiancr, s. A sea fish which buries itself, on the 
recess of the tide, more than a foot deep in the sand. It is much used 


for baits. 


Lavncu, v. To force into the sea; to rove at large. 
Lauret, s. A tree, called also the cherry bay. 


Lavanet, s. A bird; a lake fish. 
‘Lavaret isa fish known in England by the 
namo of shelley or fresh water herring, in 
Wales by that of gwinuiad ; in Ireland by that 
‘and in Scotland by that of vangls. 


Tike a grayling, but with 
it is common in 


4 hag 
fis i 


E 


| teen in the 





fins, eleven In the ventral, thirteen in the 


of a bluer colour, but 1 think decidedly 
‘only a vuriety of ‘the samo fish, was seven 
inches and three-quarters long, and four in 
girth, had twelve spines in the dorsal fin, fif. 
|, eleven in the ventral, 
twelve in the anal, and eighteen in the cau- 
dal. A lavaret from the Traun See had twelve 
spines in the dorsal fin, seventeen in the pec- 
toral, thirteen in the ventral fin, twelve in 
the anal fin, and twenty-four in the caudal 
fin. One from the Hallstadt Soe was 2 larger 
and broader fish, but did not differ from the 
lavaret of the Traun Seo, in having 
‘two spines less in the tail. It is only taken 
with nets. It feeds on vegetables, and in the 
stomachs of those I have opened I have never 
found either flies or small fishes —Salmonia. 


Laws, s. An open space between woods ; fine linen. 
Laxarrve, s. Medicines that open the bowels moderately, without stimu- 
Iuting them so much as to increase their secretions. They consist of 
- castor, olive, or linseed oils; the neutral salts, common salt, and small 
doses of aloes, as in the following formula:— 
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_the long bones, ax well sx the most super.» limb, dnb i ne iets) ea ebeny which 
it is & circumstance of very great importance in 
| joint 10 situated, and having the whole 
bag. alge Sgn Spe upon it. 
perenne tantra ae D 
1 on cither side; a slight projection 


inl 
head of each ea be seen in front, "The 


the arm; and whieh is designed, like that, 
by Sts great elasticity, to lessen the concussion 
oor jar when the weight of the animal is thrown 
on them, 


Leyirtve, a. Anything applied to ease pain; a palliative. 
Leriporrena, s. An order of insects which have their wings imbricated 
with scales, as moths, butterflies, &c. &c. . 

Lxrorrse, a. Belonging to a hare, having the nature of a hare. 

Lerxosy, s. A loathsome distemper, which covers the body with a kind 
of white scales. 

Leriancy, x. A morbid drowsiness, a sleep from which one cannot be 
kept awake. 

Levet, v. To sim at, to bring the gun and arrow to the same direction 
with the mark, 

Leverer, s. A young hare. 

Lick, v. To pass over with the tongue; to lap, to take in by the tongue. 

Ligament, s. A strong compact substance which unites the bones in arti- 
culation ; anything which connects the parts of the body; bond, chain. 

Licature, s. Anything bound on; bandage ; the act of binding; the state 
of being bound. . 

Licurs, s. The lungs, the organs of breathing. 

Lins, s. A member, a jointed or articulated part of animals. 

Lime, s. A viscous substance drawn over twigs, which catches and entan- 
gles the wings of birds that light upon it; matter of which mortar is 
made ; the linden tree; a species of lemon. 

Liwewarer, s. Is made by pouring water upon quicklime. 


Lime-water is recommended in diabotes, | for some time, and afterwards pouring off the 
Te is made by mixing lime with a largo pro- | transparent liquor, which ix to be earefully 
portion of boiling water, stirring tho mixture | excluded from the air. 


Luverr, s- A kind of shell-fish. 
Lixenrrs, . An iron pin that keeps the wheel on the axletree. 
Linx, s. Longitudinal extension ; a slender string used in angling. 
‘Pho most essy method of making hair into | of a largo horizontal wheel, and three very 
hy 


‘small ‘which is sold at | small ones, jnclosed in a brass boar, mbout a 
ee ea dip eae oe Iteonsists | quarter of an inch thick, and two inches in 
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diameter ; the axis of each of the small wheels 
fs continued through the under side of the 


box, and is formed into « book ; by means of | the 


trong screw, it may bo fixed on any port 
or partition, and is set in motion by a mall 
wsinch in the centr of the box ; the process is 
voon acquired, and it is thus used >—Toke ms 
many haireas you purpose the line sball eon. 
tain, and divide them into three parts; exch 
of these ix to be tied to a piece of fine twine 
doubled, and fixed to the hooks which depend 
from the machine; then take the piece af 
lead which has a hook at ite top, and after 
tying the three pareels of hair together at the 
Tose end, hang the weight thereon: after 
this, cut three grooves in the inside of cork 
at equal distances, and in each groove place a 
division of the hair, that, by gently tuming 
the engine, the links may turn with a greater 
evonmeys to the load. As the links grow 
tighter, move the cork slowly upwanls, and 
when the whole is sufficiently vwisted, take 
out the cork and tie the link into a knot, and 
I tho quantity of links wanted 

loted ; observing to lesson 







re compl 





Proportion as that tho line may be taper. 
‘Tho Tinks should then be laid for an hour 
Into cold water; some persons, whether & 
hair starts or not, rotwist them ‘before thoy 
are made into a line, and moro particularly 
when there is an odd hair in the number 
twisted, Some put the hair for ten minutes 
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‘The links should 
not lie harsh, but 


i 
Hs 
efi 


i 
i 


E 
i 


: 


5. 
g 
is 
E 
i 
F 
g 
"¢ 


Lines of silk or bemp may be 


H| 


ik 


durability : any shade of an 
drown may be obtained aceonting 


5 
& 
a 


f 
i 


I 


In leading of linos great eare 
balance the floate so ly that 
‘touch will sink them, Some use 


ced we 
sth 


of small in preference to a 
the lines the lowest of either 
nine of ton inches from the hook. 





into warm water before working it into links. 


Live, v. To cover on the inside ; to put anything in the inside; to cover 
a bitch. 
Linc, s. Heath ; a kind of sea-fish. 
Lixsacent, s. An application of a consistence rather thicker than oil, o 
transparent preparations, such as soap liniment. 
‘The following formule are given as ex-| with soft soap, and fx then Maid with « lege 
Kevrrscee 





amples :— proportion of scap— Fide 
soar LIKI. 
eden E lead LUNIMEST OF CANPHON, COMPOESE, 
Camphor ae! Camphor - 2m 
Oil of rosemary » bor, Spirit of lavender «1 plot a. 
Rectified spit ryt Solution of ammonia 6 <= et 
Cut up the soap, and Tet it stand with the | Solution of ammonia % mained 


spirit until dissolved, then add the rest. ammonia, and strong spirit of al 





AMMONIA, OR VOLATILE LINIMENT. —See Song 
Strong solution of ammonia 1 oe. LAINIE FOR BAD THRUHIERS AND CARER: 
Olive off A ~ Qon—Mix.| 1. Tar. 5 do Molt, aad al 
To this, camphor, or oil of turpentine ix Muriatie ocd 6 dr, 
sometimes added; and the slution of am. Verdigris 4dr 
monia is joined, for sme purposes, to the | Mix, and continue stirring samt it bs eal 
woop lisiment, ‘The rap Hiniment ix the | 2 Tur, melted . Si » Ik 
same as the celebrated opodeldoc, and may be Strong sulphuric acd, by weight 2 a 
“or seane time, wt 


either solid or fluid, according to the propor- | Stir them well together 
tion of soap used but it may be mde also immediately before the mixtere ts wet 
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NK, s. A single ring of a chain ; anything doubled and closed together; 

a chain, anything connecting; any single part of a series or chain of 
‘consequences 
Lixxer (Linaria linota, Cuvien), s 


agree that the goacral colour of both are alike, 
Bat auert that the greater redpole has none 
jour upon the breast, On com 
as aio we bare ies. 

species, we find 
same as tho SS 

on the 

Mstncion cerns toe tthe breast 
fine crimson colour, and none of 
plumage has the ‘bill 
Thea light brown; 


TEs 


palert | exeopt at the moulting season, 


if 


if 


it 





a torch made of pitch and hards; a thread of gut or 


j- A small singing bird. 
bushy forze being admirmbly sdapted to con- 
Gaal ha aaah Trem alg eye, and some. 
times a quicksot or gooseberry.bush answers 
the purpose. The nest ix composed of mons 
woven with wool, and lined with wool and 
hair, very neatly put togother; the eggs aro 
four in sumber, of a binish white, with a fow 
purplish epecks and short lines; their 
from twenty-four to thirty grains In the 
month of April they pair, and commence 
building ‘their nest, and in May the first 
broods are hatched ; but if the nest should 
be destroyed, they will build another as Inte 
as the month of August, appearing dissatisfied 
until the object of their visit is accomplished, 
Daring the time of nidification, and until thi 
young aro hatched, the song of the linnot, 
although short, possceses muuch sweetness. 
A once brilliant and soft, the song of the 
Tinnet consists of many irregular notes, tastes 
fally put together in + clear and sonorous 
tone, which continues during the whole year, 
Besides its 
‘own natural note, it will soon acquire the 
notes of other birds, particularly the nightin. 
gale ; and may be taught in n very short time 
to imitate any of our tunes, if they are whis. 
tled to it. After deseribing the mature birt, 
Bechstein says, “a male of three years old ik 
distin in the ypring, by the name of the 
red linnet ( Lanotte Sanguine); the forehead ix 
then of a bright blood-red colour; tho re- 
mainder of the head being 
colour; the top a little speckled with black, 
After the moulting in autumn, we no longer 
see the red upon the forehead, that colour 
Slag iil she wit feathers; the éoverts 
of the breast then assume a deep brown. 
colour, and blackish spots begin to appear; 
the interior feathers on the breast, which 
wore formerly red, are now of a brownish 
grey, mixed with red, In this plumage it ix 
known by the name of the grey linnet. 
Aftor the time of its second moulti 

the reddish grey feathers on the fore 
and breast, we find that they aro still 
rol at the tips, and only hid by the yellowish 
white boners af the new feathers.” 

In this atate it ix the rock or mountaln 
linnot (Linotte de Roche). 

T havo oven,” ho adds, “had these birds 


reties of plomoge do not oceue with the 
¥ 














F 
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female, which is besides considerably smaller. | the bind increases i age, the red coloxr ox 
In addition to these, there are many changes | the head increases 
produced by season and age; for instance, as | — Montagu. 
Lixszep, s. The seed of flax. 
Linseed, of flax-sced, abounds with oil and 
mmueilogo, and is usefal in the composition of 
those emollient drinks given in inflammations 
‘of the bladdor and bowels, or complaints of 
the urinary poxages. A strong macilaginons 
drink may be made without bruising the 
seeds, either by decoction of infusion, 
Linseed Cake is that part of tho linseed 
which remains after the oil has been provsed 
out. It ix employed to fatten cattle, and ix 
given, occasionally, to horses. When ground 
Lint, s. The soft substance commonly called flax ; linen scraped into soft 
woolly substance to lay on sores, 
Liv, s. The outer part of the mouth, the muscles that shoot beyond the 
teoth ; the edge of anything, 
Lirren, s. A kind of portable bed; a carriage hung between two horses: 
the straw laid under animals ; a brood of young; any number of things 
thrown sluttishly about; a birth of animals, 
Lirren, v, To bring forth, used of beasts; to cover with things megli- 
gently ; to cover with straw, 
Lrver, s. One who lives ; one who lives in any particular manner; one of 
the entrails. Livencrown, a. Having an increased liver. 
Lizarp, s An animal resembling a serpent, with legs added to it. 
Loacn,s. A little fish. 





This Little fish is found in small brooks nd and gravel together, weeds, 
among the gravel, or where there is a sci) of | several of our rive pelprighren trae 


ehiizicee 


the “ 
of the head, back, and rides, is in somo white, | beet 


in others of a dirty yollow, very elegantly 


Loap, v. To burden, to freight; to encumber ; to charge a gun ; to make 
heavy. 
Loan, «. The leading vein in a mine; the charge ofa gun, 


j—Much as ‘de said on this 
ay me rer pre beeper og 
examp! 


le: for Instance, to Loud 
or double gun of seven, 
winds’ weight, take a steel 


‘then put the remainder 
into the barrel; to this add the sume measure 


mended: but, unless the gun is very heavy, 
pomp o fortes will osll mare Toenons 


For thor who have sealos at hand, another 
‘way will bo to ascertain this by weight; for 
instanes, to the guns above mentioned, put 
one drachm and a half of powder, exclusive 
of priming, to an ounce and a half of shot, 
‘The n for 4 twelve pounds gun to be 

+; eighteen pounds’ trebled; twenty- 
fourpouns'quodrapled, &o. with ene ing 


the 
Rp canes paper espns Baredp al 


Koz, s. Any one clumsy, or sluggish; a large worm. 
‘Lone, s. A division, « distinct part; used commonly for a part of the 


Tung. 
‘Lossrer, s. A small crustaceous fish, having a cylindrical body with a 
long tail and long antennm. It is found on all the rocky coasts of the 


United Ki 


‘Kock, s. An instrument composed of springs and bolts, used to fasten doors 

~ and chests ; the part of the gun by which fire is struck; a hug, a grap- 
ple; any enclosure; a quantity of hair or wool hanging together ; a tuft; 
‘s contrivance to raise the water on a river or canal made naviguble. 


cocking, and then removing the cramp. I 
need not detail the modo of taking to pieces 
tho whole of the lock ; but 1 may remind 


let. | you, that, in separating the cock from the 


tumbler, the sien ae on no account 
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be placed betmeen the cock and the Tock. 
plate, bot a small low should be strack on 
the end of the tumbler, which may protrude 
through the cock, or, if level with it, the ead 
‘of n tarnserew may be placed upon it, and the 


‘other end struck as a punch ; while the plate | ti 


of tho lock itwlf, disencumbered of course 
‘of all the other movements, ix held in the 
fal of the Jef hand, the sumscrow being 
eld in its place by the finger and thumb of 
the same hand, In inserting the scear, it is 
well to remember that this is to be.done 
after re-fixing the feather spring, by hooking 
the end in the tumbler before the readjust. 


Locxsaw, « 

‘Castration, nicking, docking, punctures, 
particularly of the feet: lacerations, and even 
contusions, will bring it on, I have acen it 
follow w fall, which presented nothing more 
than a moderate contusion in the shoulder, In 
America, itis not an unfrequent result of cas 
tration; and in some tropical elimates eom- 
presion of the cord in the operation must 
always be avoided, 90 apt is any irritation to 
Produce it in these regions, It i considered 
a most apt to follow wounds of tendinous and 
ligamentous parts. 

Tt commences usually by a certain stiffnoes 
about the throat, and difficulty in «wallowing, 
or in turning the head, which soon extends 
itself to the jaws, and oecasions a contmeted 
state of the mouth, with the usual inclination 
to masticate, but painfully and imperfectly 
cekeprey ‘As this increases, tho jaws cx 

arly be separated at all, whon farrie 
the horse is * jaw set.” By the tetanic action 
of the retractor muscle, the haw is drawn 
partly over the globe, at the same time that 
the tension of the other ocular muscles gives 
the eyes a vivid appearance and retroverted 
axpeet, which ill accords with the more placid 
effect of a protruded haw, A# the disease ex 
tends aver the voluntary muscles of the trunk 
and extremities, the sppearances are distress. 
ing in the extreme. The head is raised, the 
cars pointed forwards, the nostrils dilated, and 
the nose is carried out. Tho legs straddle 
wide, the til ls cocked, and quivers with the 














Loner, # A small house in a park or forest; « keeper's hut. 


inte 

though mot 
ied 

[omneed 


constant fatigue of the levator muscles; unt 
the abdominal museles are drawn tighe over 


the belly, to the horse an sppearssce of 
having ity conned some extraordinary #8. 
ertion, mn ® few me 


tf 


remain from six to ten ays, 
by inanition and frritation, he 
lows, or expires after = #hort stale 


E 
¥ 


bi 


F 
tis 


lish, of the present day, 
of the lancet, to ae 
dowels, and to & 


Panes 


= 


tion proving doubly wo 
aro added, blistering the 
ficial effects of this 








it has totally 


Loooars, s. A play or game, now called skittles. 


Loawoopn, s. A wood much used in 


dyeing. 


Lots, ». The back of an animal ; loins, the reins. 


The loins occupy the attention of all good 
judges in their consideration of a hore, sud 
for the purposes of strength they-ean hanlly 
be too broad: the back extends to the poste. 


‘of a common sized axdae, al whet 


=e 





vertebra, this janetion of the 





Lor} 


incomplete, may be considered, 


‘as a defect, inasmuch ar it 


rie. 


& 
iF 
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Presents an indentation, sx thouyl the union , 
‘This 


‘lium are very prominent, the horse iv called 
ragged hipped, which i injurious to the ape 
pearance only, except in cases where it seémna 
to arise from a paucity of muscle to fl up the 
intervening — From the loins to the 
‘setting on of tl I, the line should be long: 
and very slightly rounded ; by which means, 
also, the distance between the hip and the 

ittock will be considerable. 


appears the most perfect; for it affords a very 
increased surfice for the insertion of tha 
powerful muscles of these parts —. 


corEx, s. The second long feather in the hawk’s wing. 


, & A game at cards. 
i sagas {nto Lge un. 
a complete know! 
Sees 
‘or three cards, though most commonly 
fi frou a whole pack, cither firet 
two, th one at 2 time, 
xy play togeshor, but the 
number esn be admitted when played 


have stood the game, if a flush ocewr, which 
obliges cach, except & player holding Pam, or 
an inferior flash, to deposit a stake to be din 
vided among the winners at the ensuing deal, 
according to tho tricke which may thea be 
made, For instance, if every ono at dealing 
should stake half-e-crown, the tricks are en. 
titled to sixpence apicce, and shoover ix looed 


mast put dawn halfa-crown, exclusive of the 
deal : sometimes it is settled that each person 
ooed shall pay a sun equal to what happens 
to be on the table at the time, Five cards of 
& suit, or four with Pam, compote flush, 
hich sweeps the beard, and yiolds only to a 
superior flush, or an equal one in the elder 
hand. When the ace of trumps is led, it is 
usual to say * Pam be civil," the holder of 
Pan is then expected to let the ace pass. 

‘When loo is played with Cobra 
are dealt by ono at a time, Pam is omit 
and the cards aro not |, MOE pers 
mitted to bo thrown up—H 





Door, s. A double through which a string or lace is drawn, an ornamental 
double or fringe. Loors or Rixos are placed along the fishing rod 
\ _ to conduct the line from the reel to the upper extremity. 
| Loxp-wanonx, s. An officer in forestry. 


the eye, which in the grebe genus is bare, but.in other binds is gonerally 
_ covered with feathers. 
mike or Loniwen, s. Bridle cutter. 


+# Fortune; « chance; a die, or anything usod in determining 
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Lovou, s A luke, a large inland standing water. : 
Lowsext, s. A kind of fowling in the night, in which the birds are awak- 


‘ened by a bell, and lured by a flame, 


fle 


Low axp, s. The country that is low in respect of neighbouring hills. 

Lusaicrrate, t- To smooth, to make slippery. 

Luc, s. Chance, accident, fortune, hap; fortune, good or bad. 

Lue, s. A land measure, pole or perch; a worm found by digging in 
cozy sand, an excellent bait for flat fish ; the sail of a lugger. 

Luocen, +. A fast-sniling vessel with three masts, much used for smug- 
gling and privateering. They vary in size from fifty to one hundred 
and fifty tons, and are useful vessels for any purposes requiring 


dispatch. 


‘The Iugger is, T think, the most inconve- 
niont rig, especially for a yacht; the spare are 
eo heavy that they require all bands to move 
them. They generally have two sots of lugs 
—large ones, which require dipping every 
time you tack; and stall working lugs, 
which do not require dipping, the tack coming 
to the foot of tho mast. ‘The latter are gene. 
rally used, exeept in making long reaches, as 
cross Channel, de. &. 

Another great objection to a Tugger is, 
our decks are #0 encumbered with the spare 
‘spars und sails, which take up 2 great deal of 
room ; besides tho latter boing exposed almost 


Lumrrisu, s. A sort of fish. 


continually to the weather, which 


you nover tee a 
against a cutter at all 

‘Tako them to wea, 

chance; though even. there 
cidents) T would. back the exter 
but in fine weather or smooth 

no comparivon— Sport. Mag. 





Luyas, s. The lights, the organs of respiration. 


Each side of tho cavity of tho chest ix oc- 
capled by soft, spongy, and slightly elastio 
Jungs, heart up- 

‘between them, 


is smaller than the greyhound, 
ho head 


pleura first Ines the thoracic cavity, and is 
then reflected over the lungs, affording them 
4 dense covering: a second reflection from 
each lung by a union of its lamine, forms 0 
septuin, or a corplote division of the chest, 
into two distinct cavities, and thus effectually 
shots out all communication between one 


Tung and the other, except by thelr vemela. 
ha sles of ha a at Saale 
in the colt they present « lively pinky hue; 
fn the adult hone they are darker, and in 
ery od subjects they Dave» grec 
snd granulated appearance —Blaine, 


night, for which nature seems eminently to 
hhave fitted him, When taken to the warren, 


to his mastor, who often waits at sone dis 


ith | tance to receive it. One of these dogs 


kdl a it many rabbits in the course of @ 
ight, “Bewick says that they were #0 des 
structive, that they are now with great re, 
priety proscribed, and the breed is almost 


‘extinct. 
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+ Lure, s. Something held out to calla hawk; any enticement. 


‘The use of this important implement in 
breaking falcons, is thus described by Sir John 
Sebright 


The hawk is to be fed upon the lure, be- 
ing first made to come to it when held very 
near him, then when held a little farther off; 
it is to be next thrown upon the ground to a 
‘tmall distance, and thus he is to be brought 
by degrees to fly to it, and to scize it eagerly, 
however far it may be thrown. 

An assistant is now to swing the lure at 
some distance from the falconer, who casts off 
the hawk. 

It is to be thrown into the air when the 
hawk is flying towards it. but so that he can- 
not attain it until it falls to the ground, lest 
he should be burt by striking it in his fight. 

‘When this lesson has been repeated, until 
the hawk has become eager to take the lure, 
the assistant is to swing it as before, but is to 
take it into his hand when the hawk is com. 
ing; he is then to swing it again as soon as 








the bawk has passed; and finally, to threw it 
upon the ground, when the hawk is retumniag 
towards him. 

Tn this way the hawk will soon be taught to 
fly round the falconer, bending his flight in- 
wards when the lure is shown to him, o 
when he hears the call of the falconer, who 
should always halloo when he is luring.” He 
may thus be made to follow the falomer 


hhim while ho is feoding, and reward him with 
good meal when he is taken up. 

It is thus that hawks are made obedient te 
the lure, and that they are exercised whee 
they cannot be flown at game, but they must 
not be kept too long upon the wing, or they 
would acquire the habit of flying low; and it 
is the perfection of a slight falcon to’ soar a 
high as possible —Sebright. 


Lurip, a. Gloomy, dismal; a yellow colour bordering on a blue. 
Lurk, v. To lie in wait, to lie hidden, to lie close. 

Lurxincptace, s. Hiding place, secret place. 

Lustre, s. Brightness, splendour, glitter ; a sconce with lights ; the space 


of five years. 


Lusty, a. Stout, vigorous, healthy, able of body. 
Luxare, ». To put out of joint; to disjoint ; to displace a limb, 
Luxarion, s. The act of disjointing ; anything disjointed ; the displacing 


a limb. 


Luxurtant, a. Exuberant, superfluous, plenteous. 
Lymruatic, s. A vessel containing lymph. 





Macaw, «. A foreign bird of the. parrot kind; its plumage is very 
splendid, and its feathers valuable in tying salmon flies. Shop flies are 
frequently tied with imitation feathers, which, on exposure to the sun, 
become faded and useless. 

Mackenet, s. A sea fish. Vide Sea Fisurxa. 

MAcKEREL-GALE, s. A atrong breeze, favourable for killing mackerel. 

Map, a. Disordered in the mind; enraged, furious. 

Mapwess, s. Distraction ; fury, wildness, rage. Vide Hyprornosia. 

Maacor,s. A small grub which turns into a fly. 

Maoweric, a. Relating to the magnet ; having powers correspondent to 
those of the magnet; attractive, having the power to draw things 
distant. 

Marts or Praxer (Corvus pica, Linx. ; La Pie, Burr.) s. A bird. 


te Length is about eighteen inches; bill ) in different Sights; the tail is very long, and 
sireay and black ; eyes hazel ; the head, neck, | rather wedge.shaped ; the under.tall coverts, 
aad beeant aro of a deep black, which iv finely | thighs, and lege are black = on the throat and. 
contrasted with tho mowy whiteness of the | part of tho neck there is # kind of feathers, 
sender ports and 4 the nock-feathers | mixed with he others, resembling strong, 
are long, as are also those on the beck, | whitish hairs, 
which extend towards the rump, leaving only | ‘This beautiful bind is overywhere common 
# small space, of 2 greyish ash-colour, be- | in England; it is likewise found in various 
fore svete ‘the tail coverts, which are | parts of fpeteg eres ye 
+ the plumage in general is glossed with | Lapland, nor farther south 4 ly it 
| fren, purple, and blue, which catch the eye | met with in America, but not commonly, and 
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‘de taught to ounce words, 
sentences, and will initsto iy particular novo | nest-—-Bowlok—-alor. 


Macrte Hawkrye, s. 


Magpies may bo flown with eyess slight | mountel and provided with whips; for the 

Peas gr pay magpie cannot be driven froma bush by « 

‘A down or common, where Tow trees or | stick; but the crack of w whip will forvo hi 
ere 


: 
H 
d 
i 


from thirty to fifty yards opart, is the place | to be able to fly. Nothing can be more ani- 
‘best calculated for this diversion, mating than this sports it is, in my opinion, 
‘When a magpio is secu at a distance, w | fur (orto every tkae Ka af hawtag 
hawk is immediately to be cast off. The mag- | The ‘of the chase is fully a match for 
ple will tke refuge in a bush the moment | its pursuers—a requisite absolutely secomary 
hat he sees the falcon, and will remain there |.to give an interest to amy sport of this kind; 
‘until the falcon arrives, with the hawk waiting it has the advantage of fall o 
on in the air, Tho ic is to be driven | ployment to the I. pet the 
from his rotrest, and the hawk, if at a good | caso in partridge-ha 
itch, will stoop at him as he passes to another | ‘The magpie will always endeavour to make 


muah, from whence he ts to be driven in the | his way to vome strong caver; care, theses, 
same way, another hawk having been previ. | must be taken to counteract im, sad % 
‘ously cast off, so that one or the other may Oe oe ee ce ee 
always be #0 situated as to attack him to ad. | tho buthes are ‘from 


vantage, 

‘The second hawk is necessary, for tho mag- | of the horsemen mi 
pie shifts with great cunning ae pomean ride bee ‘and some before ins 
avoid the stoop ; and when hard owing | for, unless cou to. tine, by Being 
to the Seater tag rather fur apart, will pass | rounded on all sides, he will tongs 
undar the bellies of the horsey, fatter along | hedges so mat shelter hms en See 
a cart rut, and avail himself of every little | of the falcon, Many ep 
inequality of the ground in order to escape. | to afford this sport in fo ereskeg hen 

‘Four or five assistants, besides the faleoner, | country, oval aaa 
{who should attend solely to his hawks) are | Sebright. “* 
Fequired for this sport. ‘They should be well 


Marp or Marpen-nay, s. A species of skate fish. They are amazingly 
plenty on the North West Coast of Ireland, and only used as food by 
the pooror classes. lt 

Mazze, s. Indian wheat. 

Maxanpens, s. A dry scab on the pastern of horses. 
Malanders is a disorder that attacks the | it is not 20 considerable 


bock part, or flexure, of the knoo joint, and 
depends upon » combination of mange’ and 
it 





some degree of lameness from the pain the 
animal fools in moving the joint. Sometimes | should firvt be well washed with: 


Mar) 
and all the scurf and loose cuticle 


removed, They may then be 


‘cared by the following ointments :— 
OUTER FOR MALANDENS AND KALAXDERS. 


No. 1, Ointment of nitrate of mercury, 
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commonly named citrine ointment. 

‘No, 2. Hog’s lard, two ounces; red preci- 
pitate, finely powdered, two drachnas. 

No. 8. Hog’s lard, four ounces; melt, and 
stir in Goulard’s extract, one ounce— 


MA ze, a. Of the sex that begets young, not female. 


Matz, s. The he of any species. 


Macereatuens, s. Those on the breast of a hawk. 
Masanp,s. The drake of the wild duck. 


‘The mallard, or wilddmke, weighs from 
thirty-xix toforty ounces, and measures twenty- 


the nail the head and 
are of glow, des 
terminated in the middie 





vides and ong feathers that reach over the 
thighs, are more strongly and distinctly marked: 
the upper and under til-coverts, lower part of 
the tack, and rump, are black; the latter 
glossed with green: the four middle tail. 
feathers are also black, with purple reflec. 
tions, and, like thone of the domestic drake, 
are stiffly curled upwards ; the rest aro sharp 
pointed, and fade off to the exterior sides, from. 
1 brown to a dull whito ; logs, tocs, and webs 


red. 

‘The plumage of the female ts very different 
from that of the male, and partakes of none 
of his beauties, except the spot on tho wings, 
All the other parts are plain brows, marked 
with black, She makes her nest, lays from 























ants, in umnbers, quit the north | thelr tribes, Youtg, whe 
etree eee oe |e ee 
Sark arco othe Negiantog of winter. | out the yo — Aa 


MAcceaace, a. Capable of being spread by beating. 
Macosxy, s. A sort of grape ; « kind of wine. 
Macr, s. Grain steeped in water and fermented, then dried on a kiln. 


Malt is very perviceable to horses that are | Groen malt hes been recommended fer fee 
from ferer; it is useful,also, when | proving the condition of beeses, ant 


nutritious, though not so stimulating as oat 


Matt, v. To make malt. 

Mammacia, «. The first class of animals in the system of Linnaws. 

Manaoe, v. To carry on; to train a horse to graceful action; to tame or 
break hawks in. 

Mancuinext, s. A large tree, a native of the West Indies ; a dyewood. 

Manoiaxe, s. The jaw, the instrument of manducation. — 

Manz, s. The hair which hangs down on the neck of horses. 


When a hone’s mane stares or Ties ir-| ed at the ends, and Kept damp with a wit 
regularly, it should be neatly platted; Jead- | sponge, 


Maxen, a. Having a mane. 
Manez, s. The itch or scab in cattle. 
‘Tho canine mango isachronic inflammation | « few days old. ‘The mnorbid section by 
of the skin, dependent, in some instances, on 
8 morbid constitutional action : it is infectious When 
avo, from milaeme produced from animal ex. dogs are confined together the wd 
halations; and it is notoriously contagious of their 
from yervonal communication with one af. 
fected. It is not, however, so 





isporition to it is such, that 
almost simple and momentary contact will 
produce it, The mange which is received by 
contagion i# more readily given to another 
tha is generated. ‘The uniform ineme functions is not preserved, 
of antmaleuli within the proric pus disease follows as a necemary © 
tules has revived the idea that it originates in ‘The disease has some permanent 
the attack of acari. variction ; it hax also some 

Mango is slo hereditary. A biteh, lined 
by amangy dog, ie very liable to produce mangy 
oppien; but the progeny of mangy Bich x 
6 vooner oF later ; 
sui Aetees pag reed att it when 





Max] 


that at firt are distinct, but ax they extend 
become pustular, confluent, and seabby. 
Sometimes simple linear eracks of the cu 
seem Lo pour out & serous fluid, which con. 
occaxionall 


ularly about the extremities : it also falls off, 
and leaves the skin bare, much thickened, and 
puckered into stubborn wrinkles, Dogs with 
‘the strong coarse hair called wired are vory 
Hiablo to this stato; in which a magnifying 
glass applied will ‘often detect innumerable 
mate iloerations, covered. by furfurneeous 
les. 

Acute ie nai that uae ust 
noticed, there is yet a more pie aiptaies 
form of the com seeped on an sp 

not unlike erysipelas in some instan- 
rece eieeeet oe 
‘efflorescence ; but more frequently it Is accom- 
with some ulceration. It commences 

a direet febrile attack, with panting heat, 

‘and restlessness; next some part of the body 
‘Goaty ‘the head) begins to ewell, which, the 
‘or thind day, gives place to ulceration 


aiffeetion, in a week or ten days? 
may be treated ay common mange. 
: 


‘Mange is apt to bo considered more trouble. 
than hurtful, which isn great error; for 
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; | having a very fine 





The following formule sre adapted for tho 
‘ret described form of mange =— 
No, 1. Powderedsalphuryeliow | 
«don 

Mitte of aia (ai 

smmoniac), erute pow- 

r= peapeaats 

Aloes, powdered =! 


Veuiee turpentine = 
Lard, or otherfutymatiar ca — Mis. 


on. 
as 


Or, 
No. 2. Tobacen in power 
White helleborein powder 
Sulphur in powder don. 
Aloes in powder =. 2dr, 
on, Marborotherfity mater 6 on 
ry 


No, 3. Powdered chareoal Qo 
don 
» Lar, 
Co 


eos 


Or, 
No. 5. Decoction of tobacco. $ or. 
Decaction of white halle 
= Son 
Onuaey quicksil- 
vor (corrosive subli- 


mite)... Sgt 

Dissolve the corrosive sublimate in the de 
coctions, which should be of & moderate 
strength ; when dissolved, add two drachms of 
powdered aloes, to render the mixture nan 
‘seous, and prevent itx being Ticked off, which 
‘ought to be vory carefully guarded against: 


the best means for this purpose is a muzzle 


wire expping or mouth. 
pice, which will efsctally prevent the dog 

getting his tongue appliat to the oint. 
ment, whieh would prove his almest certain 
destruction, 


‘Tho formulm for red mange are as follow :— 
No, 6, Of either of the ointments 


“Prepared chal . «Dee 
Hopercetate or pst of 


wan precipitate: ota. 
diver. dr. 


‘Sulphur t Qe 
tant te 





6, o ing 
day, and tho othor the next, will be found 
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wath No.8. The general surfice show also 
be anointed with the fellowing : 
No. 9, Ointment of nitrated 





beneficial. In others, benefit has been de- quickdlver .2 


sre fom the wah No, nied with lime “West 
water. In alight cases of red mange, the fal- Woted flowers 
Towing tas been found singularly successful : pe halle i 
No, 8, Oxmuriate of quicksilver Lard » Lori. 
(corrosive sublimate) ° * 
ywiored ie For the Red Mange—Two cances 
Sulphuretted potas (liver white hellebore in powder, mixed ie one 
of sulphur pon quart of the grounds of strong beer, made 
Lime water o2—Mix, all ower, and dry & 
‘The thint variety requires a considerable good fire; be careful that it doet nat 
Jifference in the treatment. When the littl | touch his eyes : put the dog im m warm plice, 
spongy openings, piereing tho collolar tissue, | and keep him from water four hours after the 
wrill adeait of it, they should be injected, by | applica ine. 


means of a very minute syringe, with the 

Maxoet Wurzet, s. A kind of beet, shaped like «carrot, but langer. It 
is excellent fattening winter fodder. In Germany it has been used for 
human food in times of scarcity ; hence its name, which literally meams 
“ the root of scarcity.”"—Crabbe. 

Manerr, s. The place or vessel in which animals are fed with corn. 

Manotness, s. Scabbiness, infection with the mange. 

Maxrirx, s. In falconry, the lowering of a hawk’s feathers down to ber 
feet. 

Marte-rreg, s. A tree frequent in hedge-rows. 


‘Maple is much used in making gun-stocks, | Of ate, to stxin stocks black has become 
and, from the closeness of its grain, and its | very ‘and come into gesenl OF 
being susceptible of a high polish, ts generally | among the lending gun-makers. 
preferred by gun-makers to every other wood. 


Marg, s. The female of a horse. 

Manitime, a. Performed on the sea, marine; relating to the sea, naval 
bordering on the sea. 

Manx, s. A token by which anything is known; anything at which # 
missile weapon is directed; the evidence of a horse's age ; = sum of thir 
teen shillings and fourpence ; a character made by those who cannot 
write their names. 

MarksMay, s. A shot; « man skilful to hit a mark. 

Mant, s. A kind of clay, much used for manure. 

Mannow, s. An oleaginous substance contained in the bones, 

Mansu, s. A fen, a bog, a swamp ; a morass; a snipe haunt. « 

Mansu Maxtow, s. A plant useful in making mucilaginons or emollieat 
drinks, clysters, or fomentations. - 


‘The root is the best part, and, if carefully | llaginous deinks are wsefal sehen the bewe 
dried, may be kept along time. These mu. | or bladder are inflamed or irritated by xtreng_ 





Max} 
phynic, or when there is: any pain in the 
‘They should te given fre. 

‘in the course of the day, and may 
occasionally be made the vehicle for more 
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active medicines. Any thing which contains 
mucilage 


‘in sufficient quantity may be em. 
ployed for the purpose of making emollient 
drinks — White. 


Mansiry, a. Foggy, fenny, swampy ; produced in marshes. 
Manrres, s. A large kind of weasel, whose fur is much valued; a kind of 
swallow that builds in houses, a martlet. 


‘This is the most beautiful, and the most 
destructive 


long, 
‘of the hair at tho point, where itis also the 
thickest sod dak, twat inchons the heed 
elegantly shaped: the eyes are 
all its motions agile and graceful ; 
broad, rounded and open ; the 
‘and tail, are covered with a fine 


He 


| 


BH 


ly of the sume colour with the 
boing mther paler; but martens 
éolours, inclining, more or Jess, 
ur, aeconling to their age, or the 

the year they are taken in, 
in and exerements of this anitnal 
musky scent, and aro free 
ing rankness which distin. 
guishes tho other species of this genus, us the 
is valuable, and much 

gowns of 





for it will immediately take advantage of itx 
Uberty, and retire to the woods, its natural 
haunts. A farmer in the parish of Turling, 
in Bwex, was famous for taming this animal, 
and had seldom less than two. Some yeurs 
since, one used to rin tame about the kitchen 
of the Bald-foced Stag inn, on Epping forest. 

‘M. Buffon affirms of a marton that ho had 
tamed (it should seem but imperfectly), that 
it drank frequently, sometimes alept two days 
successively, and at other times continued ax 
long awake. When preparing for it 
folded itself round, covering its head with its 
tail, Ho describes its motions as x0 violent, 
incossant, and troublesome, that it was neces. 
sarily kept chained. After escaping from its 
fetters, and returning once or twice, it t last 
went entirely away. 

‘The pine marten (whore skin is considered 
hich is dutnguiaed by yllew est cd 
which is distinguis ‘8 yellow throst and 
breast, and of which such numbers are sold 
at the Hudson's Bay \y's sales—at ono 
of which, 12,370 good skins, and 2360 dam- 
aged ones, were vold; and about the same 
time the French brought into the port of 
Rochelle, from Canada, no ext than 30,325 
tkins—is sometimes found in Wales, in 
the counties of Merioneth and Carnarvon, 
In Scotland it is the only kind of marten ; 
whore it inhabits the fir forests, frequently 
us the drays or nests of the squirrel, 
building its own nest at the top of the trees, 


¢ | and produces woven or eight young at a bit! 


ch. 

‘Tho marten's food in poultry, game, and 
small binds; it will not eat ntleo, rats, and 
moles, end is sald to feed also on grain, and 
to be extremely fond of honey. It is said to 
be a great enemy to cata, and will even attack 
the wild eat, which, although touch stronger, 
is always worsted, and often killed in the 
combat, and a context is sure to take place 
sehonever thoy meet. 

‘The scent of tho marten is very sweet to 
hounds, and it is the best animal to enter 
young fox-hounds at. ‘The marten, by run- 
ning to the thickest bushes it ean find, teaches 
hounds to run cover, which is of infinite ser- 
‘vice to them. When closely pursued, it 
climbs & treo, and its agility is astonishing, 
for though it falls frequently from a tree into 
the midst of a pack of hounds, each intent on 
the catching it, the instances are very few of 
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‘a marten being caught by them in that situ. 
ation, ‘are not found in any great 
numbers; the most ever met with by the 
compiler, was in the lange woods near Ray- 
leigh, in Bwex. 

hey attack the pheasants when nt roost, 
and make great havor. ‘The steel trup, baited 
‘with a piece of pheasant of woodspigeon, will 
generally be succomful. Some prefer the box 
trap (such as ie wed in warrens), which 
should bo baited with » bind in the’ centre, 
and the feathers utrewed through the inside 
‘of the trap, from one end to the other; but 
‘® more certain way of eatching them, inn 
park or cover paled in, is the following : as 
they constantly run the pales and posta to dry 
themselves in the morning, have a groove cut 
in some of the ponte and gate-posts where 
they run, sufficient to contain a strong hawk 
‘or rat-tmp; tho trop must bo vet in thin 
aroove, without «but: in leping: upon the 
place, they are sure to be taken. A small 
chain should be fixed to the tmp, and fhe- 
tened to the post. 

‘Tho common house cat, turned wild, is 
another mortal foe to pheasants, and doce 
more mischief than many sorts of naturally 
wild vermin, In Moulsham Thrift, « largo 
cover belonging to Sir HL. St. John Mildmay, 
sixteen of these animals were killed by s pack 
of fox-hounds, in four days, drawing the caver 
for foxes They may be destroyed in traps, 
Tike tho marten; but the bait must be sprin. 
kklod with valerian, and if the huteh or box. 





Mantver, s. A kind of swallow ; the bank swallow. 


Industry of Birds.—Dz. Steel, who lives 
near the minoral yprings of Saratogs, in New 
York, bas ascertained that the bank swallow 
(hirundo riparia) knows how to rary, ac- 
cording to. necessity, the construction of ite 
nest. If it finds sandy banks, it bores holes 
jn thetn, and. thus forms for its future fuunily 
x commodious habitation, into which none of 
their enemies can enter. When this resource 
in wanting, it approaches the houses, and, 
although less accustomed to man than the 
svallow of the windows, it attaches its nest 
to granaries, farm-yard sheds and similar edi- 
fices: and then, it being necessary to build 
instead of to dig, it selects materials, trans 
porte them, and ‘puts them in their proper 
places. It thus appears that this species of 
swallow has not cesentially the habits indicated 
by ite specific namo; but that it will live 
eontentedly wherever it can find food, safety, 
and the charms of seciety ; for isolated fami- 
ies, or solitary nests, aro never seen, A 
tile colony, which established itself in the 
neighbourhood of Saratoga in 1826, increased 
so rapidly that in 1030 it consisted of several 
hundreds of nests. . ° 
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po Paidbe rh ceo ai eae ds 
Seon ts ghey oer 

‘Another way to take either the wild or the 
pole eat, is to set im the bovtem ef 
the ditches, oF under walls or pales, with the 
ends of the up, for Cour 


A 

itiGe 

Hf i 8 
flue 
quelle 


Ff 
4 
i 


i 
4 
Re 
rr. 


the bag; for without 
wild cat, the smecumak tos gah saul 





ing 
crust or shell of this 
of such dirt or loam 
hand, and is 
with Hitle bits 


any projecting 
utmost efforts 


superstrocture, 
not only clings with ite 
ports itself by 

the wall, 

steadied, st works and 





into the face of the 
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‘a tho shell i» firinhed, to seize om it as his 
‘own, to eject the owner, and to lino it after 
‘its own manner, 
After so much labour is bestowed in erect 
ing a mansion, as Nature seldax works in 
murtins will breed on for several years 
together in the same nest, where it happens 
to be well sheltered, and secure from the ine 
juries of weather. "The shell or crust of the 
nest is a sort of rustic-work full of knobs and 
protuberances on the outside nor is the in- 
side of those that T havo examined 


be | with any exactness at all; but is rendered 


strong, compact, and warm; and 
fitted for all the purposes for which 


Bat then nothing is more | ing; and the hen 


common than for the house sparrow, as soon 


soft and warm, and fit for incubation, by a 
Uning of small straws, grates, and feathers ; 
and sometimes by a hed of moss inteeworen 
with wool. In this nest they tread, or en. 
gender, frequently during the time of build: 

lays from three to. five 


white egyn— White's Selborne, 


Marrivoat, s. A brond strap made fast to the girths under the belly of 
a horse, which runs between the two legs to fasten the other end under 


the noscband of the bridle. 


‘The martingal is generally attached to a 
Harsé who Garon his head up. Tt ts unsefe 


in the field, and only efficient when used by 
light handed and practised rider. 


Masu, s. Anything mingled or beaten together into an undistinguished 
confused mixture for « horse, 


the mixture, when stirred, may be al 
of x soft poultice; it is then to 
Scecfies eat ares >the, Toews 
enti] sufficiently cold. When it ir thought 
is Toros saya vie 
put into ‘manger while hot, 
‘the head is recommended in stran- 
throats, 


nocemsary diet while phyvic i operating. In 
making malt masher, the water should be 
below the boiling point, otherwise the malt 
would be spolled. Mashes aro given for re- 
cruiting strength, when a horse is debilitated 
from fever or any other cause, When a horse 
has been fed high for some time with oats 
and besns, 8 change to bran mashes for two 
or three days will often do a great deal of 

Tho bran should be fresh, and perfectly 


from any musty smell, There is a finer 
kind of brn, named gurgings or pollard, 
which, though’ more nutritious, is not #0 fit 


v 
— eee gd 
€ for medicinal purposea— White. 


. serving 
miove indurated Gees, and to facilitate the 
operation of the medicine. Mashes are = 
‘Mass, #. To beat into « confused mass ; to mix malt and water together 
in brewing. 
7 uvew, s. A large sinew that surrounds the hough, and divides 
it from the bone by a hollow place, where windgalls are usually seated. 
1CATION, s. The act of chewing. 
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s. An insect; a very killing artificial fly. es 


ti! 
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distinguished from all other metals by its extreme fusibility, which is 
such that it does not assume the solid state until cooled to the thirtieth 
degree below 0 on Fahrenheit’s thermometer; and of course is always 
fluid in temperate climates. It is volatile, and rises in small portions at 
the common temperature of the air. It readily combines with gold, sil- 
ver, lead, tin, bismuth, and zinc, and on that account is usefully employed 
in silvering looking-glasses, making barometers and thermometers, and 
for various other purposes.— Crabbe. 
Mee, s. A pool, commonly a large pool or lake ; @ boundary. 
Mexcansen, s. (Mergus serrator, Lins.) 
‘This species is about twenty.oue inches in | of England in winter, but moro frequently in 
Jength ; weight two pounds ‘The bill is three | the north, and are sald to breed In Seotland in 
Jong; the upper mandible dusky, the | some of the lochs. ‘They are found in the 
Russian dominions, about the great rivers of 
black, glossed with green ; on | Siberia. 


of the head the feathers are long, They are also said to breed on the shores of 
8 sort of pendant crest; the rest of | Gi and are observed at Hudson's Bay 
‘body whites | in lange flocks, broeding there as wall as at 
Newfoundland, chiefly on the Islands. ‘The 
nest, which is built on the margin of Inkes and 
rivers, Is sald to be made with dry grass, Hnedd 
with down; the eggs are generally eight in 
some white; quills dusky; | number, of a bluish white; sometimes as many 

+ elaws black. as thirteon in a nest, about the sizo of thove of 
Peniunt says this species breeds in the | a duck, The young may be distinguished from 
Ely, on the shores amongst the loose | the adult, by the black band on the wing spot. 

sometimes appear in the south | —Montagu. 


HLH Has 
i 
i 
z 


i 


ail 
Aske of 


Menous, s. A genus in ornithology. 


Birds of this genus have roundish slender | merated six species and three varieties of this 
genus, five of which are accounted British 

birds George Strickland, Esq., of Ropin, 
3 o of this genus, whieh are 
near the middlo | al] met with in Great Britain and ite adjacent 
‘with hard indented | islos: the author agroes with him likewise in 





tu 


bg 


Hi 


é 
i 


says, * The genus me 
the nape of the neck to | small tribe of birds, } eo 
large appearance. They | est obscurity, and I have not yet met with any 
jong-bodied, and flat-backed kind | ornithologist, who has not, in my opinion, 
‘swim very squatly on the water, | maltiplied the number of the species, by cou- 
seeming nearly submerged, with | sidering birde of this gonus as of difforent 
tread und neck clearly seen. "They | kinda, when they differ ouly in sox.” His 
divers, remainin ‘arrangement is as follows:— 


A 


ig « Yong while 
great distance 


ft 


For « particular description of cach species, 
vide Bewick, Montagu, §c. §e- 
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Menuty, s. A kind of hawk. 





The Merlin—(Falco salon, Lrxx.; | when closed, do not reach quite to the eal 
L'Enmerilion, Bury.) —The smallest of all | the tail: the legs are yellow ; claws hack. 
the hawk kind, scarcely execeding the size of | The merlin, though small, ts mot infirbr 
a black bird, Its bill is blue; cere and irides | in courage to any of the falcon trite. Hee 
yellow; the head is of « rust colour, streaked tool Sa lag oe ee 
with black; back and wings of a deepish | which it would frequently kill by eo 


hhrown, tinged with ash, streaked down the | striking thom on the breast, head, ee mek 
shafts with black, and edged with rust colour: | Buffon observes, that this bird ditfers toe 
all the rapacious Kink, 


quill feathers dark tipped and margined on | the faleons, and 

the Inner webs with reddish white: the | th 

Dreast and belly aro of a yellowish white, | ‘The merlin does not broed here, bat eso 

with streaks of rusty brown pointing down. | in October; it flies low, and with gre cele 

wands; the tail ix long, and marked with | rity and ease. Tt preys om small biel, ol 

alternate dusky and pale bary; the wings, | breeds in woods, Inying five or slx 

Mexryruovont, s. A forked bone in the body of fowls. 

Mesenreny, s. That round which the guts are convolved. 

Mest, s. The space between the threads of a net. Musst, . To catchiz 
a net; to insnare. 

Merat, s. A hard compact body; malleable and capable of fasion Th 
metals are six in number; first, gold; second, silyer; thinl, copper: 
fourth, tin ; fifth, iron ; and sixth, lead. 

Merauiic, a. Partaking of metal, containing metal, consisting of meth 

Meracuine, a. Impregnated with metal ; consisting of metal. 

Merre, s. Spirit, sprightliness, courage. Merriesonte, a Sprightlfy 
lively, brisk. 

Mew, «. A cage, an enclosure, a place where a thing is confined; ery @ 
acat; asea fowl; the place where a hawk changes her feathers. 


‘Tho mow is tho place where hawks aro put | Hawks must be fed very i 
to moult, They sre eomotimes kept loose in | very quict when they mew; ae 
Selig 





‘room; but iti, in my opinion, miuch better | kept wuhoodd, and frequently 
to mew thom on porches or on blocks. 
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Mrpnisy, s. The diaphragm. 
Mipoe,s. A small fly, a gnat. The artificial midge is very serviceable in 


evening fishing. 
Mrpstream, s. Middle of the stream. 
Mroratiox, s. Act of changing place. 


Ha 


eet F 


jacent al 
fish, both 


appears moro 
protable that the lang shoals off which are 
found are quite unconnected with each other, 

and that they have all just quitted some neigh- 

Be Gan Ueto oem 
ty ee paired wad the ree is ready to bo 
deposited.—Jesse, 

‘Mize, s. The usual measure of roads in England, one thousand seven 
handred and sixty yards ; eight furlongs, or five thousand two hundred 
and eighty feet. 

Mixx, s. The liquor with which animals feed their young ; emulsion made 
by contusion of seeds. 

To dry wp a Biel's Milk—Tako goons het 06 for ap ie 
ee pe Se ep at epellty dally es tear al bare w nar Otho sis = 
Muirxroorn, s. Milkteeth are those mall teeth which come forth before 

when a foal is about three months old. 

Mitkwuire, a. White as milk. 

Mixtpas, s. The mound by which the water is kept up to raise it for 
the mill. 

Mittereves, s. Wood-lice, so called from their numerous feet. 

Micien’s-rHume, s. A small fish found in brooks, called likewise # bull's 
head. 

Mixer, s. A plant; a kind of fish. 

Mrxenat, s. Fossil body, matter dug out of mines. 

Mixxow, s. A very small fish, a pink. 





Tits Deut te ah abou o many 

chic taeal prevellystzcaton wi 

in wines el he ink, and 
fs right season snd aot sick, which oaly 


ky colour, its 


Just after spawning, tig tele 
belly white, and Ita back almost black, but 


these colours are not univers! ; the 








B44 


slender and smooth, the sales being extremely 
stuall ;itveldom exceeds three inchesin length; 
the latoral Hine is of 2 golden eoloor, the back 
flat and of a deep olive; the sides and belly 
vary greatly in different fish, a8 a few are of a 
Heh crimson, others are biaish, and others 
white. ‘The tail is forked, and market nese 
the base with adusky spot. ‘The minnow ap. 
perefirst in March,continues entil Michaelmas, 
and then beteker himelf to the mud, weed. 
roots, of wood! in Fivory, to secure himself from 
floods und fishos of prey. They are usually 
full of spawn all tho summer (foe they breed 
often), and quickly arrive at their growth and 
fection. 


Although so diminutive in size, the minnow 
anay be compared for the exeellency of ite taste 
to many of tho most famed fish ; they are in 


tome places made into minnow tansies; afer} 


being gutted and well washed in sals and water, 
their heads and tails ent off, they are then to 
bbe put with yolks of eggs well beat with cows. 
lips and primrose flowers, and « little tansy 
shred very smuall, and fried in good butter ; the 
sauce to them is butter, vinegar, or verjuice, 
and sugar, To tho young sportsman, who has 
not posscased himself of the pationce requisite 
to form tho angler, the minnow yields plenty 
of amusement. ‘They will in hot weather 
bite eagerly all day,and are frequently drawn 
out of the water from their adhering to the end 
‘of the worm, without being touched by the 
hook ; the best way to catch them, ix, to have 
threo or four very small hooks, baited with the 
east red worm, or a piece of one, and a crow 
ql at al deeper than mdwatr of nate 

¢ ground in shallow places, tu eddies, and at 
the sides of small streams. 

Minnows are very excellent baite for many 
‘fish, ax will hereafter be specified, and when 
wanted in haste for that purpose, a small 
meshed casting-net will save much time and 
trouble, as enough for a day's diversion may 
be caught ata throw or two in shallow streams. 

° . : 


Minnow Pishing.—The tackle for min. 
now fishing for trouta, should be of the same 
sort as that for salmon, with this difference, 
that it must be finer, with a stout single silk 
worm gut at bottom, and the hook No, 2 3, 
or 4, uccording to the bigness of the trout in 
the water where angled for: the middle-sived 
and whitest minnows are the bert (of which 
those eanght In streams are far brighter than 
those procured from ditches or stagnated wae 
tors), and the way of baiting recommended by 

ton, is, 
“To put the hook in at the mouth and draw 
itout through the gill about three inches; then 
again put the hook in at the mouth, and let 
the point and beard come out at the tail ; then 
tie the hook and the tail about with 3 fine white 
thread, which will make it spin quicker ; pull 
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rent gradually, and near the surface = 
dencried, the trout will freely come 
careful not to snatch ft away, wor strike watil 
he has turned with thetait. Per this: 


about the middle of the 
and the other reach the 





4 

a 
bie 
fait 


of no inconsiderable 
small hooks (which seldom exceed Na 
are snfficient to Kill « trout of any 
and when fish is hooked ly these, the: 
hooks are entirely oseless, from the 
in which they are placed, 
started by the same gentleman, iy 
the gut to which they are thea 
time in the water, it will 
weight of the hooks, but they 
the minnow, and are contin 
and rubbish at ala bottom 5 
falling 1 inno 
conceal the efen parts wich 208 if 
tmetion to the beit, and are, om that 
50 essential so be seon, 


4S 
st 
pintietisilHé 


of the minnow, 
directed for 
hottom swivel sm 
the link om which the: 
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water several times, and, by an astonishing 
strength and agility, endeavour to got quit of 
the look, Theangler must not be too husty, 
‘but lower his right band, which will raise the 
top of his rod and keep t bent ; by this means 
the trout may be tired, but he will not reaulily 
suffer himself to be got inte the Ianding.net ; 
tho best way therefore, instead of bringing the 
fish to the surface (where he will x0 violently 
plunge, as to endanger breaking the rod, line, 
or book), is to keep him as deep in the water 


Ma 


off occasionally to be baited ; the proper size of 
these hooks is No. 7; if the old method of a 
urge hook and a smaller above it, be preferred, 
the proper nizes are Nox. 2 and 6, with a run. 


direetion to which he would have the bit 
driven, it will of conrse spin round very quick, 
and thin is the moment the trout urually takes 


as porsible, 
Artificial minnows made of mother of pearl, 
dn, fitted to single, two, or more hooks, and 


it; by bolding the rod firm, he will infallibly 
hook : 


‘bent in various attitudes, are to be purchased 
Will then spring out of the anil, 


atall the tackle makers.—Di 


Mrz, s. A valuable herb that grows very abundantly, There are two 
kinds used in horse medicine, spearmint and peppermint. The former 
is an excellent carminative, generally affording relief in flatulency of the 
stomach and bowels, and the complaints which arise from it, termed 
gripes and flatulent colic. 

Mixure, s. The sixtieth part of an hour; any small space of time. 

Mixure-ouass, s. A glass of which the sand measures a minute. 


Muxore-watcn, s. A watch in which minutes are more distinctly marked 
than in common watches which reckon by the hour. Such are generally 
used by judges of a course, &e. 

Miss, v. Not to hit; to mistake. 

Misser Tunusu (Turdus viscivorus, Lixx.; La Drainé, Burr.) 8. A 
bird. 


‘The length of this bird is about eleven 
‘Tho bill is dusky, tho base of the 
ae valor the eyes hazel; the head, 
and coverts of the wings, are of 
jolive brown, the latter tipped with white; 


the tum of the year in blowing showory 
‘weather, whence in some places tis called the 
storm-cock. Its note of anger is very loud 
and harsh, between a chatter and a ahrick, 
which accounts for some of ite names. ft 
feeds on various kinds of berries, ieularl; 


ywer part of the back and rump tinged particularly. 
those of the misletoe, of which birdlime ix 
made, Tt was formerly belioved that the 
plant of that namo was only propagated by 
the seed which pussed the digestive organs of 
this bin, whence arose the proverb" Ture 
dug malum sibi cacat ;* it likewise fecds on 
caterpillars and various kinds of insects, with 
which it also foeds ite young, 

‘This bird is found in various parts of 
Europe, and is sald to bo migratory in some 
places, bat continues in England the whole 
on the outside with small | year, und frequently has two broods —Be- 
to sing very carly, often on | tick. 


Belly, which are marked wich 
brown colour; the quills 
exges; tail feathers the 


Mrssite, a. Thrown by the hand, striking at a distance. 

Misr, ». A low thin cloud, a small thin rain, the drops of which are hardly 
tible. 

Misverog, s The name of one of those plants which draw their nourish- 
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ment from some other plant. It generally grows on the apple tree, 
sometimes on the oak, and was held in great veneration by the ancient 
Druids. 
Mrre, s. A small insect found in cheese or corn ; a weevil; vermin found 
about the head and nares of hawks. 
Mrruniare, s. Mithridate was formerly, before medicine was simplified. 
one of the capital medicines of the shops, consisting of a great number 
of ingredients, and has its name from its inventor, Mithridates, king of 
Pontus. 
‘The following is the recipe for Mit the of red 
a ai teen Ye era ee ed 
Cinnamon twenty. four drachms; Indian | seeds, gun arabic, strained opium, dissolved 
spikenard, ger, salon, shephent's.pune | in wine, of cach five drackms ; aromatic red, 
pape hie gil ge Sled ‘valerian root, myspenum, smiscod, of each 





ten drachme; Zedoary mace, long threo drachms; cstechn, 8¢, John’s wort, 
Jule of pods, stonix, opoponax, skinks, of cach two ounces and = half, dx 
ety Sika, Wie pens as | 1 Assia ee ee ry 
‘ounce; seordium, cubebs, white pepper, ear- 

rot see, bdellium, of each soven cony 7s" ae 


Mirrens, s. Coarse gloves for the winter; gloves that cover the am 
without covering the fingers. 

Moz, v. To harass or overbear by tumult; a term in hunting. 

Monatr, s. Thread or stuff made of camel's or other hair ; an excellent 
article for sporting dresses. 

Motz, s. A mole is a formless concretion of extravasated blood, which 
grows into a kind of flesh in the uterus ; a natural spot or discolouration 
of the body; « mound, a dyke; a little beast that works whilet under 
ground. 

Moxxcartenes, s. One whose employment is to catch moles. 

Motexitt, s. Hillock thrown up by the mole working underground. 

Moxxusca, s. An order of the class Vermes of Linnieus. It comprehends 
naked simple animals not included in » shell, but furnished with limbs 
as snails, star fish, sea urchins, cuttle fish, &c. 

Moon-ryep, a. Having eyes affected by the revolutions of the moor; 
dim-eyed, purblind. 

Moowvis#t, s. Moonfish is so called, because the tail fin is shaped like 
a half moon, 

Moon, s. A marsh, a fen; a bog, a tract of low and watery ground ; amet 

Mooncock, s. The male of the moorhen. 

Moonuey, s. A fowl that feeds in the fens, without web feet. 

Moose, s. A large American deer. ‘They were formerly found in Inet 
and their gigantic remains are frequently discovered in the bogs #=% 
morasses. 

Mor, s. Pieces of cloth, or locks of wool, fixed to « long handle, to cle® 
floors, eurriages, &c. &c. 
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Morass, «. Fen, bog, moor. 

Morsi0, a. Diseased, in a state contrary to health. 

Monsipness, &. State of being diseased. 

Monpanr, a. Biting, pungent, acrid. 

Moret.axn, s. A mountainous or hilly country, 

Moruttox, (Anas Glaucion, Linx. ; Le Morillon, Burr.) s. An aquatic 


bird. 


Yack and coverts of the wings black, mottled 
with white; quill feathers and tertials hack ; 
secondaries white; tail rounded and grey ; logs 
and toca yellow brown, with a greenish tinge ; 
webs snd claws black. | Length, one foot four 
inches ; breadth, two feet fourinches ; weight, 
‘one pound seven ornces. 

we body, snd seapl They amo pmorsliy sown in mall Souk, 
‘barred with black; belly | diving for their food, near the shore—Be- 
vent feathers brown and | sick. 
jer coverts of the wings brown ; 


iE 

ty 
HH 
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Monrran, s. A strong vessel in which materials are broken by being 
pounded with s pestle; « short wide cannon, out of which bombs are 
thrown ; cement made of lime and sand with water, and used to join 
stones or bricks. 

Moxrtrication, s. The state of corrupting or losing the vital qualities, 
gangrene; humiliation, vexation, trouble; to humble, to depress, to 
¥eXs - 

Mortise, s. A hole cut into wood that another piece may be put into it. 

‘Moss, s A plant. 

Morn, s. A small winged insect that eats cloths und hangings ; an even- 
ing fishing fy. 
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Moutr, e. To shed or change the feathers, to lose the feathers. 
Mounrass, s. A large hill, « vast protuberance of the earth. Mountary, 
a. Found on the mountains, as mountain hares, mountain partridges. 
Mounra:nous, a. Hilly, full of mountains; large as mountains, huge ; 
inhabiting mountains. 

Mouss, s. The smallest of all beasts, a little animal haunting houses and 
corn-fields, Vide Fiznp Mouse. 

Mouru, s. The aperture in the head of any animal at which the food is 
received ; the opening, the entrance ; the instrument of speaking. 

Mourn, v. To chew, to eat; to seize in the mouth; to injure with the 
teeth. 

Mow, s. A loft or chamber where any hay or corn is laid up. 

Mow, v. To cut with a scythe; to put in a mow. 

Muctiace, s. A slimy or viscous body, a body with moisture sufficient to 
hold it together. 

Mucilage is made by dissolving gum arable 


[Mow 


a and abundantly obtained from far 
sol coed 


in water. ‘There are other cheaper gums, i ounces infured in two 
however, that will answer the mune purpore: | or three quarts of ‘water, forms & good 
mucilage may be made also from quitice seeds | tucilage.— White. 


and starch, 

Muct.aginous, a. Slimy, viscous, soft with some degree of tenacity. 

Mucous, a. Slimy, viscous. 

Mucus, s. The viscous substance discharged at the nose; any viscous 
matter. 

Mvp, s. The slime at the bottom of still water; earth well moistened 
with water. 

Mus, v. To moult, to change feathers. 

Murrce, v. To cover from the weather; to blindfold; to conceal; to 
involve, to hood a hawk. 

Mute, s. An animal generally between a he-ass and a mare, or between # 
horse and a she-uss. 


For internal use it is most 





‘These vseful und hardy avimals are the 
offspring of the horse and ass, or ass aud 
mare ; those produced between the two lavt 
are esteemed the best, a8 the mule is observed 
to partake less of the male than of the fe- 
male parent; yet it is a goneral remark, that 
they almost always inherit, in some degreo, 
the obstinacy of the parent ase, though it must 
bo confemod that this vice is heightened by 
their being injudiciosly broke in. 

Savoy produces very large mules, but the 
finest are bred in Spain. They are chiefly 
used in countries where there are rocky and 
stony rouds, a about the Alm and Pyrenees, 
&e. Great numbers of them are kept in 
there places, they are usnally black, and are 
strong, well-made, and largo, being moeily 


sometines fifteen or sixteen bonds high, aid 
a good one of this kind fs worth fifty or ssty 
pounds. No creature is so proper for ost) 
ing large burdens,.or more surefooted. They 
fare much stronger for draught than ott hore: 
often as thick-set as our draychorsen and wil 
travel for several months together with sx et 
cight bmndred weight on thetr backs. 

‘The mule far excels the horse for travelling 
ina mountainous country, the former being 
able to tread securely where the latier et 
hanily stand. ‘Their manner of going: down 
the precipice af Sin iy ‘the Andes, dor bt 
‘very extraordinary. Tn these passages, 60 sie 
side are steep eminonces, and on the other 


frighiful abysses, and es th follow 
the direction of the pldagm rae 
every 


bred out of fine Spanish mares, They are | stead of lying on « level, forse at 








Mot] 


distance, deep. declivites of several hundred 
downward. These can be descended 
mules, and these animals seem sensi. 


ts. When they come 

precipices, they 

ing eheeked by the rider, and 

inadvertently attempts to spur thom on, 

they continue immovable, apparently rumi- 

nating on the 
and 


danger that lies before them, 
themselves for the encounter. 


together, but a little forward, as if they were 

ing ta lie down. Tn this attitude, having 
taken, as it were, a survey of the rou, they 
wide down with the swiftness of a meteor. Tn 
the mean time, all that the rider has to do, is 
to keep himself fast on the saddle without 
checking the rela, for the least. motion is suf- 
ficient to disonter the equilibrium of the mule, 
in which ease they both unavoidably perish, 
But their address in this rapid descont i 
truly wonderful, for in their awiftest motion, 
when they seem to have lost all government 
ef thermelves, they fallow exactly the different 
windings of the read, as if they had previonsly 
settled in their mind the route they were to 
follow, and had taken every precaution for 


thelr safety. 
Ee) Journeys the natives place thom. 
Motcer, s. A sea fish, 


The avullet is found in great plenty on 
several of our sandy coasts, and, in particular, 
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selves along the sides of the mountains, and 
holding by the roots of the trees, auitnate 
the beasts with shouts, and encourage them to 
perevere. Some mules, after being long tved 
to such travelling, acquire a kind of reputation 
for their safety and skill, and their value rises 
in proportion to their fine, 

‘The Roman ladies had equipages drawn by 
mules, as appears from the of Julia 
nd Agrippina, and at this day, in Spain, the 
carriages of the nobility, and even of princes, 
are usually drawn by t We are assured 
that M. do Thou, first president of tho par- 
liament, had the fourth coach in France, in 
1505, till which time every body rode’ to 
‘court and parliament on mutex 


‘The progeny between the pheuant and the 
common fowl, are necesarly mules, as pro 
cceding from different species, althongh of 
the same genus. They may be obtained 
with some little difficulty, which they searcely 
repay, as being neither an improvement in 
form nor goodness of the flesh, It is recom. 
mended, as the best method, to confine a 
cock-pheasant half grown with two pallets of 
the sane age, either game, bantam, or com. 
mon, as may bo desired; oF to make a house 
for common hens in a pheasant near 
home, where they iL soon associate with 
the pheamnts, and be trodden by the cocks. 
Hybrids, or mules, between the pheasant and 
dlack grouse, have been ocessionally found on 
the moore—_Le Kewx—Moubray, 


haunts those small bays that have inflaxes of 
fresh water they are very cunning, and when 








purvonmied with « not, the whelo shel tre 
quently eseapes by cover its for when 
fae a he han a 
ow. 

‘They come in great stioala into the rivers 
with the tide during tho summer, and keep 
rooting, like hogs,in the mand or mud, leaving 
{hate onoea in toe dorms ltge coun Balen 
but return tack when the water ebbs, never 





encircled with a small silvery line; the eo 
Jour of the back is dusky, varied with blue 
and green; the sides silvery, marked with 


road, dusky, parallel lines, reaching from 
head to tail, which is much fe 3 the 
wales are large and deciduous, and are also 
upon the covers of the gills and bead, and 
‘extend as faras the nostrils, Tho largest aro 
nearly half a yard long, and tho figeh is ex- 
cellent. 

Although the mullet are generally first 
ween here in the month of June, from the 
‘wetness of this summer the shoals are later in 
their sppearance than usual. Mullet are taken 
in dranght-nets like salmon, but on this coast 
fa different mode of fiuhing is pursued. ‘The 
shoals in hot weather run in with the tide, 
‘and ufter remaining on the shores and estu- 
aries during flood they return with the ebbing 
water. The following method wo employed 
in our fishing to-day: being provided with « 
sufficient quantity of herring.nots and a num 
ber of spars and poles, wo selectod, at low 


water, a sandy creek for our operations, and | Sports, 
Muttirarovs, a. Bringing many at a birth. 


Mum, s. Ale brewed with wheat. 
Moxenat,s. Anything generated be 
taking of the qualities of different 


Moxonxt, a. Generated between different natures, baseborn, degenenle 
Munxiriox, s. Ammunition ; materials for war. 
Muriares, s, Combinations of muriatic acid, with alkalies, earths, « 


metals, 


Muriate of Ammonia, commonly named 
crude sal ammonise.—When dissolved in 
vinegar, it has been found a useful application 


for yplents when in state of inflamsation, 


‘Mariate of amem 

powdered + 2dr, 
Vinegar 1a 
Alcohol mas, dat 
Water 2 oz—Mix. 


Muriate of “Antimony, or Butter of 


, 


4 
er 


Fi 
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£ 
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Le 
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‘Vinegar, with parley and Patter, i 
tsa emacs poser ie 
cod fost pr en deter a ot 





etween different kinds; anything pa 
causes or parents, 


Antimony.—A strong and usefel est 
om sal 

a i a 
foot, Ae. iy ave 
SEY ce and wel edoly 
salt, eee 


water, 
Muriate of Soda—Common 
salt employed with food, This ie-am exe 
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it hay, or bad | been dissolved, and it ts, perha 
ble to | more easy of digestion also.— JV hite. 


with 

Monky, a. Dark, cloudy, wanting light. 

Murrey, a. Darkly red. 

Mus, s. A tribe of order Glires, and class Mammalia. In it are included 
the common rat and mouse, Norway rat, musk rat, &c. &e, 

Muscanrng, s. A kind of sweet grape, sweet wine. 

Muscce, « A bivalve shell-fish, 

Muscovy, Carino, Guise, or Inpiax Duck (Anas moschatus, Liss. ; 
Le Canard Musque, Bure.) s. 


‘This species is much largor than the com- | as it is domesticated in almost every country, 
mn duck, measuring about two fect in length. | it varies very much, like all other birds in 


Will is two inches long; the tip and nos- | that state. In the female, the bare warty or 

5 the other parts of it red, os is | carunculated skin which is spread from the 

the red warty skin which joins its base, 

surrounds the eyes. ‘The crown of the 

rather tufted or crested, and black ; | head as it does in the malo: she is also of & 
throat, and fore part of the neck, | loss size, 


bill over the eyes, is of a much duller red, 
and docs not cover s0 largo a portion of the 


aE2? 


& 
He 


larly with black; the | These birds havo obtained the name of 
the breast to the thighs, white. | Musk Duck, from thetr musky smell, which 
colour of the rest of the phimage | arises from the Kiquor secreted im the glands 
darkest, and glossed with green | on the rump. ‘They are « thriving and pro- 
ramp, quills ‘and tail; the two | liffe species, and their flea, which ix highly 
outside feathers of the latter, and the first | flavoured, is by many very much esteemed. 
former, are white: the legs and | They will associate with the eommon ducks ; 

short, and thick, and instances are not wanting of their prow 

ducing a mixed reel —_Bewlck. 


Ef 
ly 


: 


i. 
i 


Moscunan, a Performed by muscles. 
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Mosx, s. A very powerful perfume; it is procured from a kind 
goat. 

Musxer, s. A soldier's gun; a male hawk of = small kind. 

Musxerese, s. A soldier whose weapon is his musket. 

Musxeroon, s. obs. A blunderbuss, s short gun of a large bore. 

Mosuim, ¢. A fine stuff made of cotton. 

Mosrarp, s. A plant. 

Musry, a. Mouldy, spoiled with damp, moist and fetid; stale. 

Morr, a. Silent, not vocal, not having the use of voice. 

Mors, s. The excrement of hawks. 

More, v. To dung as birds. 

Morro, s. The flesh of sheep dressed for food; a sheep. 

Muzzug, s, The mouth of any thing; s fastening for the mouth 
hinders to bite; contrivance to prevent a horse from eating | 
litter. 

Muzzzz, v. To secure the mouth.. 

Myopy, s. Shortness of sight. 

Mrarx, «. A precious kind of gum. Myrrh is sometimes used ix 

rinary practice. The tincture is a favourite remedy with grea 

farrier foe reoet wounds. The dose of myrrh is from coset 
to three drachms.. 


Nao, s. A small horse; a horse in familiar language, 
Nat, s. The horny substance at the ends of the fingers and toes; the 
talons of birds and beasts ; a spike of metal by which things are fastened 


together ; 


tud, a boss ; a kind of measure, two inches and a quarter. 


Nare, s. The joint of the neck bebind. 
Naxcoric, a. Producing torpor, or stupefaction. 


Nanes, s. The hawk’s nostrils. 
Nannow, a. Not broad or wide. 


Narrow-1e218, s. A disease in horses. 


Chronic Tameness may exist in various de- 
grees, and, in the curly stages of the disonler, 
horse may do csnsiderable work, by paring 
his feet properly, and keeping them cool and 
moist; by paring tho soles, putting on » wido 
hollow shoc, and keeping them stopped with 
tar cintment. By such management the pro- 
gress of the disesse may be retarded, and the 
hore much relieved; but it can never be 
eared. Most commonly the disease gradually 
sptswornand t length the hors becomes ooft 

‘every kind of work. At this period the hore 
in generally blistered or fired, and turned to 
ras. But this never docs sny good; shoes 
with claws, oF and screw», have been 
Proposed, and ved with = view to open 


tho heels; but of course they have never done 
any good, either in the way of prevention or 
cure, Tho hoof bas been all rasped away, 
and the horve turned to grass until a new hoof 
lias grown down of » proper form, but it has 
never dane any good. ‘That cruel operation 
of tearing off the sole, technically termed 
drawing the sole, wus formerly practised for 
i, but is now, 1 trust, completely discon 
tinued, In short, every thing that human 
ingenuity can devise Ins been tried, but 
nothing has ever been found to cure this dis. 
order, I believe at this time all veterinarians 
agree in the opinion of ite being absolutely 
incursble—Blaine, 


AA 
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Native, a. Produced by nature, not artificial ; natnral, such sis #ccnnl- 
ing to nature; conferred by birth ; pertaining to shes timancar snes ot 
birth, original. 

Narvsat, a. Produced or effected by nature. 

‘The natu fy delight ln hoering over the 

wireatn, end performs ft with that ease and 

beanty, which cannot be attained with the ar- 

tificial, but the former often drowns when tired 

of making its airy evolutions, and it is then the 

latter best. resembles it, and as a drowned fly 


‘This way ve P Dting is chiefly adapted to 

Nave, s. The middle part of the wheel in which the axle n ov more. 
middle part of the church, distinct from the aisles or wings. 

Navercart, s Navelgall isa bruise on the top of the chine hin f a 
behind the saddle, right against the navel. 

Near, a. Low, decrescent. 

Neat, s. Black cattle, oxen; a cow or ox. 

Near's-roor O11, s. Is extracted from the feet of oxen, &e.; it is used 
in lubricating stiff joints, old sprains, &c., and is an excellent peer 
tive of harness und leather. 

Nusa, «. Nose, beak, mouth. In Scotland, the bill of a bird. 

Nesuca, s. It is applied to appearances like a cloud in the bess 
ag to films upon the eye. 

Neck, s. The part between the neck and the body ; s long oneet 

‘Phe neck should form from the hed to 
the withers, an elegant but moderate curvo, 
with which it should unite with a very mode. 
rate depression only; while its under surthee 
ought to bo but very slightly ineurested, and 
should enter tho chest rather above the point 
of his shoulders, A large prominent wind. 
pipe adds to the perfection of the lower sur. 
face of the neck. In point of length, it ix of 
consequence that the neck be daly’ propor- 
tioned. The long neck, when thin withal, 
seldom, presents a firm or proper resistance 
against the presuro of the bit. When, on 
ia consey, the nach fs to abort, the head 

Je foguttiy Ml placed, and the lever in the 

‘of the rider will. be also too short. 
Bou lsesalacy om erwin ‘weighty, and 
‘overloaded with flesh, Tt ix evident, also, that 
such cannot be reined up without danger of 


suffocation; and it is seldom that a short- 
necked horse is When the xj 


murfice of the neck aie 
‘very strong presumption of a sluggish disposi. 
tion, particularly in geldings and mares. 





Neeote, s. A small instrument pointed at one end to pierce 
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‘perforated at the other to receive the thread ; the small steel bar which, 
~ in the mariner’s compass, stands regularly north and south. 
Neen, . To utter the voice of a horse. 


Nercu, s. The voice of a horse. 


Nerve, s. The nerves are the organs of sensation passing from the brain 
to all parts of the body; it is used by the poets for sinew or tendon. 


- Neurotomy.—A question has srisen how 
horse that the ic 


taay'te considered ta be sound. In our opi- 
snion there cannot be a doubt about the matter. 
the operation of neurotomy render a horse 
‘eapable of work ax ho was before ho became 
‘affected with the disease on account of which, 
seed to relieve him from the torture of which, 


othe nerve wus divided? Is the operation of 


eurolomy so invariably followed by eapabi- 
Tity, and continued capability of ordinary and 
inary work, that they may regu. 


parable mischief will be done, before the enuse 

of it can. possibly be detected. A horse on 

whom this operation has been performed may 

bo imy cease to be lame, may go 

‘well for many years ; but there is no certainty 

of his continuing to do sa, and ho is unsound, 
. : : 


Poiet—These, a4 well ax the omens of 
death watches, dreams, &, are for the most 
part founded some neeldental coinc. 
Heacen Ut epllig of mt on ox uncomment 
‘occasion may, as I have known it, arise from 
1 disposition to apoplexy, shown by an incipi- 
ent numbness of the band, and may be a fatal 
symptom ; and persons dispirited by bad 


omens sometimes propsre the way for evil 
fortune, for confidence in success is a. great 
moans of ensuring it. 

I ‘2 man of very high dignity, who 
wus execedingly moved by these omens, and 
who never went out shooting without a bit- 
tern’s claw fastened to his button-hole by & 
riband,, 

. . . 

Under these cireumstances a man must 
either pick his shots or occasionally miss, 
though his gun be every time held straight, 
J venture to say there is no sportsman living 
who has not beon known to miss the fairest 
shots, and there are very few but now and 
‘then in a season will shoot badly for a whole 
day. It stands to reason when the most skil- 
fol may become for a time unnerved for 
shooting by ill health, oppression of mind, 
one night's debanch, or anything that will 
‘operate on the tomper or norves.— The Horse 
—Sir Humphry Davy—Hawker. 


Ynsr, s. The bed formed by the bird for incubation; any place where 
isects are produced ; an abode; boxes of drawers, little conveniences. 
Nast, 0. To build nests. Vide Nrorricariox. 
‘Nesrece, s. An egg left in the nest to keep the hen from forsaking it. 
Nesrvx, v. To house, as in s nest ; to cherish, as « bird her young. 
Nesrxixe, s. A bird taken out of the nest. 
Ner, s. A texture woven with large interstices or meshes, used for taking 
“fish and birds. Game is frequently thus poached, and to the smaller 
‘kinds, particularly enipes, the net is vory destructi 


snipe seems to be the movt de. | Ireland, as follows: it must be about half as 
Daetcreet Weed with het Yona be Teng agin othe parece, with the meshes 
AA 


manner in which the foot 
when its feeling is destroyed ; 
horse is more liable to accidents, 
‘on without warning his rider 
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second incigions will project into the wounds, 
aud which must be removed with a pair of 


curved scissors, The sate must bo dono with | is 





Ning, «. A brood, as a nide of pheasants. 
Nipuication, s. The act of building nests. 


It fs curious to observe with what different 
degrees of architectonic skill Providence has 
endowed birds of the me genus, and so 
nearly correspondent ia thelr general mode of 
life; for while the swallow and the house 
martin discover the greatest address in raising 
aand sceurely fixing crusts or shells of loam as 
eunabula for thoir young, the bank martin 
terebrates a round and regular hole tn the 
sand of earth, which is serpentine, horizontal, 
and about two feet deep. At the inner end 
of this burrow dees this bird deposit, in a good 
degree of safety, her rude nest, consisting of 
fine grames and feathers, usually goose fea- 
thers, very inartificially Inid togother. 

Perorerance will accomplish any thing : 
though at first one would be disinclined to 
boliove that this weak bind, with her soft and 
tepder bill and claws, should ever be able to 
bore the stubborn sandbank without entirely 
disabling horvelf; yot with these feeble instro- 
tients havo I seen a pair of them make great 
despatch ; and could remark how much they 
had scooped that day by the fresh sand which 
man down the bank, and was of « different 
colour from that which lay Looe and bleached 
in the sun. 

In what space of time these littleartists are 
able to mine and finish these cavities I have 
never been: able to discover, for reasons given 


above; but it 
of 
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Niourexow, s, A bird that cries in the night, 


Nicar-risitine, s. 


htfishing is carried on when the river 
& low, und the night moanless. The poacher, 
with & gaif and torch, selects somo gravelly 
fort —for there, by « lew of nature, the ealzoon 
resort, to form beds in the stream, wherein 
to deposit their ova; and they continue work- 
ing ob the sand, until they are discovered by 











torch-light, and gaffed ‘ 
Sa ee 
thu i 
fisheries tay be Selershily 


Lae 


Nioutrscace,s, A bird that sings in the night with remarkable melody 


‘Ono of the finest songrters of the feathered 
race, generally visiting us, about London, the 
beginning of April; in Somervetahire it'sel- 





dom arrives till the middle or fatter ed 
that and sometimes mot sill the bey 
ning of By Deveualien ed Gorm est 





that in just caught in 
ona young 


dependence 
bred up from tho nest, ora young bruncher, | will 


“except it be witha old bird, to learn, 
ios sotalol peeled ere 
“to catch all it hears, good or bad, and to be 
“deficient of many of ite natural ones. Thad 


conn A I turned it i 

in guniens round tl 
left the country in autumn; it 

returned back to the same place Inst spring 


Fears, to see 
‘out with hiss, but whether she came back and 





was partner in the nest I cannot ssy, a8 I imd 
no mark to know her by = this female T kept 
four years, and it never attempted to sing; 
fifth year it sang frequently, @ pretty soft 
have found that 


is at variance with the bird-fanciers’ method, 
beef and egy, and 
havo nover beant of any 


as the maw-seeds, honey, sugar, and such out 
of the way ingredients, I'am convinced must 
be very injurious to their health, The best 
thing to keep thom in good health and spirite, 
is to give thom as much insect food as possi. 
blo, and there are seareely any insects they 


earwign, crickets, gras cockroaches, 
common maggots, and meal-wortns; but thero 
is nothing that all the birds of this teibe are 
so fond of, a8 the young larve in the combs of 
wasps and hornets—they will evon eat them 


buen rah ackccaps, th 

ry, kept nig npples, jy the greater 
pt Berea whitethroats, for two months 
rhb on nothing else.— White of Set- 


Nuwere, a. Quick, active, ready, speedy, lively, expeditious. 
Nexevins, s. A play where nine pieces of wood are set up on the ground 


to be thrown down by a bowl. 
were afterwards called kettle 


itis now played, differs materially from that 
im though the same number of pins 

in both, Inperfurming the latter, 

the player stands af a distance settled by mu- 


layiog at skittles there ie » double exertion; 
by bowling, and the other by tipping: tho 
distance, and th 


beyond theframe,are called fhir, and reckoned 
to the account of the player: but thor that 
fall by the coming back of the bowl are said 
to be foul, and of course not counted. One 
hulk or score is reckoned for every Sie ping 
and the gamo of skittles consists in obtaiuing 
thirty-one chalks precisely = Toss loses, or at 
Teast gives his antagonist » chance of winning 
the game; and mare requires the player to 
go ayain for nine, which caust also be brought 
exactly, to secure himself, 

Hanmer intimates that the kittle-pins were 
pea er pat pre 
Is strengthened by the a 
writer, the author of the Merry Milk-maid of 
Islington, in 1680, who maker ono of his cha- 
acters thus to another: “1'H cleave 


before | you from the skall to the twist, and make nine 
Strut 


akittles of thy bones."—Strwtt. 
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Nitrate oF Potasn, Nitre, or SALTPETRE, s. A neutral salt, formed 
by the combination of nitrous acid and potash. 





This is a medicine of great utility in vete- 
Finary practice. It possesses a cooling and 
diuretic property, which renders it extremely 
useful in fevers, and complaints of an inflam- 
matory nature. 

In fevers, it is often joined with emetic tar. 
tar, or antimonial powder. In catarrh or cold, 
nitre is the best remedy ; and in troublesome 








coughs it gives relict, if mixed with someemol. 
ient drink and « little honey. 

‘Themedium dose of nitre is about one ounce, 
though farrions often give double that quantity, 
but large doses are apt to irritate the stomach 
and do mischief. In urgent cases half an ounce 

may be given every fourth hour, in » mucils 
ginous drink, of in water-gruel.— White. 


Nitrous, a. Impregnated with nitre. 

Noste, a. Of ancient and splendid family ; exalted to a rank above com- 
monalty ; great, illustrious; exalted. 

Nopg, s. A knot, a knob ; a swelling on the bone. 

Nomszes, s. The entrails of a deer. 

Nope, s. A kind of bird called a bull-finch or red-tail. 

Nosg, s. The prominence on the face, which is the organ of scent and the 
emunctory of the brain; scent; sagacity. 

Nosg, v. To scent, to smell. 

Nostrit, s. The cavity in the nose. Nostrils linear, in ornithology,— 
when they are extended lengthwise in a line with the bill, as in divers; 
Nostrils pervious,— when they are open, and may be seen through from 
side to side, as in gulls, &c. 

Nosrrvum, s. A medicine not yet made public, but remaining in some single 
hand. 

Norcu, s. A nick, a hollow cut in anything. 

Nozzxx, s. The nose, the snout, the end. 

Nur, s. The fruit of certain trees: it consists of a kernel covered bys 
hard shell ; a small body with teeth, ‘whiiel correspond with the teeth of 
wheels. 

Nursrowy, a. Brown like a nut kept long. 

Nuruarcn, Nutsoser, or Nutrecker, s. A bird. 

Nuraritiovs,,a. Having the quality of nourishing. 

Nux Vomica,s. A flat compressed round fruit, about the breadth of # 
shilling, brought from the East Indies. It ie a certain poison for dog 
&c. Vide Poison. 








Oux, s. A tree; the wood of the troe. 


A decoction of cak.bark is good vehicle 
for tonic and astringent medicines When 
finely powdered and given ax a dreuch with 
gn mab erie in chon compa 

‘coutinsance of which depends upon debi- 


ity. Le it ssid, howover, to bo much Tees 
efficacious than Peruvian-burk ; yet, when thas 
cannot be procured, it may be found « useful 
ubstitate. The dose Is about two vunces. — 
White. 


Oaxarrtx, s. A kind of spongy excrescence in the oak. 
Oaxen, a. Made of oak, gathered from oak. 
Oaxoum, s. Cords untwisted and reduced to hemp. 


Tt is somewhat extraordinary that 1 and 
‘other sportanen, as well as the gunamakers, 
should never have discovered that a punched 

on the powder is not the bost means 
a gun, We were all coutent, bo- 
‘was ton times better than paper, and 
{it is, and has long been, the univer- 
‘ef loading. Bat I was induced to 


& pasteboard wadding of Mr, Joseph Manton’s, 
and ne one, el aero will dispute, that both 
‘the the wadding, ns well as every 





‘thing elve from Mr. Joseph Manton, must be 
of tho best quality’; the one asto fitting well, 
and the other as to being of good pastebeanl. 
L then tried this duck.gun system of loaliag, 
vie: a piece of coarse tarred oakum (precisely 
what hips’ ropes aro mado of,) first wound 
round the finger, 10 as to be quite hard, and 
then rolled up ‘is we large « ball ws will fit 
tight intg the muzzle, and go with moderate 
force down the calibre of the 
balls thus rolled up may be a, 
pro 
Nicker 


carried in the pocket ; and, if 
ding, require nothing more on the powder.) 
T thon put a common wndding 


(sith air vent) on the shot, and 1 found, that 
even in mall guns, where pastebounl ie xe 
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fas el does beonpen tats snes alc wis | tha cars sak ene ee 
Jess variation In its performance soy power t cae, El he et the us 


In the experiment, I anticipated 
‘of recoil, particularly when I came to try it 
with a detonster; but, on the contrary, the 
recoil was lows from the oakum than frown the 
wadding. The case, T conceive, must be this: 


‘with the shot; while the oakum has an clase 


Oar, s. A long pole with a broad end by which boats are propelled. 
Oarcake, s. Cake made of the meal of oats. 

Oarten, a. Made of oats, bearing oats. 

OaTMALr, s. Malt made of oats. 

OarMEAL, s, Flour made by grinding oats. 

Oars, s. A grain with which horses are fed. 


Jn the cis of oa for hore, such nao hem grdnally on 
heavy and clean, nnd sweet, aro Kiln-dried oats are seldom used in Ireland, 
Now oats are injurious, being aliioult of di- | se being i tog suponed tat they are injurious tot 
gestion, and apt to scour; but this quality may 
be, ine great measure, drying 





Ocutan, a. Depending on the eye, known by the eye. 
Opp, a. Not even, not divisible into equal numbers ; particular, uncouth, 
extraordinary, 


Opps, s. Inequality ; more than an even wager ; advantage, superiority. 
Orrat, s. Waste meat, that which is not eaten at the table; carrion; 





coarse flesh, refuse, that which is thrown away; the food of hounds. 
Om, s. Any fat, greasy, unctuous, thin matter. 


Oils are fixed or volatile, The former are 
procured from animal and vegetable substances 
by heat and pressure, and hence they have been 
named © oils ; and are termed fixed, 
becanso they do not te, except at 
very high temperature. Volatile oils, on the 
cankrnry evaporate ready, and are cbtated 

les by distillation ; and a they 
oat y contain all the essential qualities of 
the substance they are procured fram, they 
have been named alto evsential oils. ‘The 
numerous officinal oils prescribed in old dis. 
pensstions sre now totally disused. 

Oil of Bay.—ts likeran oiutment than an 
oil, of a light green colour. It is used a8 an 
external application in eutancous complaints, 
ns mange. Sometimes it ix substituted for 
hog's lard in making mereurial cintment, and 
is supposed to render it more active, When 
to this mixture ie added cautharides and oil of 
origanum, 2 strong blister ix formed, which is 
recommended for the removal of splents and 
spaving 








Oil of Castor —An useful laxative. The 
dose ix about a pint. 


Oil of Olive —This also is s very pore sat 
sweet oil; andin the dese of » pint geserily 
crores ws dn 1 Whee cone a 
not be easily procu 
popiey bo eos See "ied 

sulsions, liniments, and 


Oil of Linseed —This also haw 
yuality, but fe not so certain i Perot 





O11, v. To smear or lubricate with oil. 
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Consisting of oil, containing oil, having the qualities of oil ; 
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Omextum, s, The caul, the double membrane spread over the entrails, 
called also reticulum, from its structure, resembling that of a net. — 

Ooze, s. Soft mud, mire at the bottom of water, slime. 

Opaciry, s. Cloudiness, want of transparency. = 

Orgnatioy, s. Agency ; action, effect; in chirurgery, that part of the art 
of healing which depends on the use of instruments. 

Orutnanoy, s. A disease of the eyes. 

Ortarz, s. A modicine that causes sleep. 


Opiate confection ix ‘of opium, | paste, or, by stirring, i tniformly mixed, and 
Jong , and other stimulants, One | free from lumps. 
‘ounce of the confection does not contain more Powdered ginger Son 
then fourteen or fifteen grains of oplum ; it cormmay seodls G ox 
amay therefore be given in doses from one to ‘Powdered allspice ~ Co 
two ounces, though in this quantity it would = Fs ees 
be a powerful stimnlant, Lot these’ ingredients te well mixed, and 


In veterinary medicine, an electusry may | kept in a closed jaror pot, The daseis aboot 
bo advantageously substituted for the opiate | one-twenticth part of the mass. It ise war 


confection of the London dispensatory. cordial od ay be given to 
OPIATE CONFECTION, OR KLECTUARY OF OPIUM. Alatulent colle Wii ite war be 
or infusion of peppermint, or ether srvesti 

Opium 2). Lye herbs. This clectusry is a good cordial forcatthe. 


Macerate in hot water until it forms « thin | — White. 


Opium, 4 A medicine used to promote sleep. 


‘The anodyne quality which renders opium 
vo valuable in human medicine, is not 0 
manifert when given to the hane, 

If injudiciouly given, opium frequently ag. 
(pussies Gin aneas, eal Soon Snjery sed t | sees Soest ae 
hhave several times scen it increase pain, when | Kerr relates that, at Bahar, 
it has been improperly given as an anodyne. | ulterated with caw 
Ia flatalency oF spastn of the bowels ft fs an 
excellent remedy, particularly if joined with 
aromatic i somo other stizi. 
effectual remedy, 
but must be given cautiously. In diabetes T.| the 
have found it very beneficial, when joined with 
bark and ginger. Sometimes it is given with 
canotic tartar, and some eondial com 
with good effect, and in this way it pruves & 
ood diaphoretic. 

T have given opium and squill, in obstinate 
coughs, with success ; but the effect isnot per. 
manent. 

‘Oplum ts very apt to produce costiveness in 
horses; but this may be in a great measure 
counteracted by exercise: when it docs wke 
place, it may be removed by clysters, bran 
mathew, or a laxative ball, 

‘The medium dose of opium is half drach, 
‘or two seruples; but if given in the forin of | i 
<lysters, which it sometimes Is with the best 
effect, two drachms will not be too much. 

Opiuin is brought to thie country in chests 
from Turkey snd India. ‘The Turkey opium 
is in fat picces, covered with leaves and the 
reddish capsules of rome species of dock, which 
fs considered an indication of its goodness, a» 
the iaferlor kinds of opium have none of theve | 


|» 
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them, and enables a judicious observer to pro. | ef clashing thelr wing# the ene gates the 

ounce upon them with some certainty. other over their backs with a food anap's 

Sirkte moder | er rato ela sled Gea 
*— et vera incessu ie have: 


‘Thus kites and buzzards sail round in ein. 
clos with wings expanded and motionless: 


plidan, to 
Ticislin wine poner ada 





of in the air in one place, his 

all the while being briskly agitated. Hen. 

harriers fly low over heaths or fields of eorn, and dying 

and beat the ground regularly like « pointer or | darts along like an arrow ; forn-owls, or gost 
etting.dog. Owls move in a buoyant msn. pend toy the desk over the tops af 
ner, as if lighter than the air; they seem to | troes like = teetoor; wtarlitgs, ax i were, 
‘want ballast, There is a peculiarity belonging | swim along, while misset-thrushes xe a wil 


to ravens that must draw the attention even of | and dew flight; exallows over, 
the mont incurious—they spend all their lei- | surface “a ike ground fers pho 
sure time in strikingand enfting each other on 
the wing in » kind of playful skirmish; and 
when they move from one=place w another, 
frequently tums on their backs with a loud 
‘eroak, and seem to be falling to the ground, 
‘When this odd gesture betides thom, they are 
scratching themselves with one foot, and thus 
oso tho contre of gravity. Rooks sometimes 
dive and tumble in a frolicsome manner; 
crows and dawy swagger in their walk; wood. 
peekers fly vofatu wndoso, opening and cloaing | their descent. The 
their wings at every stroke, and so are always 

rising or falling in curves. All of this genus 
‘we their tails, which incline downward, as a 
support while they run up trees, 

Tike all other hook-clawet birts, walk awk 
wandly, and make use of thelr bill ay a third 
foot, climbing and descending with ridiculous 
caution. All the Gallina parade and wall 
gracefully,and run nimbly; bus fly with diffi. 
culty, with an impetuous whirring, and in a 
straight line, Magpies and jays flatter with 
powerless wings, and make no despatch ; he. 
Tons seem encumbered with too much sail for 
their light bodies, but their vast hollow wings 
are necessary in carrying burthens, such as 
Jarge fishes, and the like; pigeons, and parti. 
ticularly the sort called wniters, havo a way 


Orrouay, s. A small bird accounted 
Oster, s. A tree of the willow kind, 
Osrney, s, The sea eagle. Vide Eacre. 


He 


: 
ieee 
wel 


tor getclations owe the tps of Ne so 


i 





Buffon observes that the osprey is the most 


sea shore, and on the borders of rine. 


‘numerons of the large birds of prey, and ia | lakes Its food i Exh; i 
scattered over the extent of Europe, from | upon its proy with grest rapidity, 
Sweden to Greece, and that it is found even | undeviating aim, — 








in Egypt and Nigritis. Yt haunts are on the 


Ossirication, s. Change of carneous, membranous, or cartilaginous, a9 
bony substance, 


Omification of the cartilages iS affection of = 
enmpanics ringbone, bot it tate mer tes oor band ta lea peri res 
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| whlch, in Tors of more rapid 


y 
will readily yield to the presare of the 
‘on the coronet over the quarters, but, 


degree ‘of stiffness may have been observed, 
pace, would 

have been lameness. Even when the change 
is completed, there is not in many eases any 
thing more than a slight increase of stiffness, 
Tittle oF not at all interfering with the aseful- 
neat of the horse, When this altered strac- 
ture appears in the lighter horse, the lameness 
is more decided, and means should be taken 


and | toarrest the progress of the change : these are 


sal 

Sy 

Sea ret ts restome oven pect ate 
Osstrrace, s. A kind of eagle. 


bilaters or fring; but, after thove parts have 
rele, oy eration wl restore the 


Osrzovoey, s. A description of the bones. 
Osrcex, s. The man who takes care of horses at an inn. 
Ovrenr, s. An amphibious animal that preys upon fish. 


of this animal and the 
it are mentioned on ac- 
#0 inveterate a for to the 


time to ont with his teeth the sufficient num, 
bor of meshes to effectuate his esenpe, he is 
drowned. The nanal length of the otter, from 
the tip of the nose to the base of the tail, is 


wen. | twenty.three inches ; of the tail itself, which 


water, since, like other 
fhe requires’ the ald of 
tof his prey, he 

ina net,snd has not 


Aerrestrial creatures, 
esas 
tally gots ent 


in broad at tho insertion and tapers to & point, 
sixtoon ; the weight of the malo is from eighteen 
to twenty-six, of the female from thirteen to 
ra | twenty pounds. One, in October, 1794, was 
mared in the river Lea betwoen Ware and 
Hertford, which weighed upwards of forty 
pounds. The head and nose are broad and 
flat; tho eyes are brilliant, although small; 
‘are nearer the nose Low is usual) in quadro- 
and placed in such a mannor as to, 
a Tiject. that ix above, which gives 
singular axpect, not tins the eel 5 
1y of seeing what is above gives 
lar edvantage when lurking #t the 





On] 
Orrenuounn (Canis Latrans), +. 
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the young gentry of Great Britain, at which 
period that animal was much more numerous 

at the present time, being greatly re- 
duced since population became more dense, 
and gamekeepers more gonorally sed, who 
‘employ all kinds of traps and gins to destroy 


fierce | them, Cultivation has also contributed to 


dekot 
‘Otter hunting, during th of 
_Biizaboth, wass favourite el, on 


Tomson this destructive creature, 

Otter hounds were kept fo. small 
from six to sixteen, seldom exces tht 
number. Tho sport of otter hunting 
little understood, and is quite on the decline 
in this country. 


(AL, a. Oblong, resembling the longitudinal section of an egg. 
EACH, v. A horse is said to over-reach, when he brings his binder 
_ feet too far forwards, so as to strike against his fore-foet. 


esa See seen ot 

produced uaually in 
So Irabit of vetting 
Hoes wpm snr aod In the fae So, 


TF the dirt be well washed out of it, 
of tow dipped in Friars balsam 
Reet See cee Sone a tho ma 


joi of cases, speedily heal. Should the 
in be extensive, or the wound deep, = 
poultice may be applied fr one or two days, 
and then the Fy balsam, or digestive oint. 
ment. Sometimes a soft tumour will form on 
the part, which will be quickly Le pare to 
“p uration by a poultice, and when the 

ran out the ulcer will heal by pied 
plication of the Friar's alam, or a weak so. 
Toston of blue vitriol, 


, ® To turn the bottom upwards, to throw off the basis ; to throw 
; of regularity ; to upset a carriage. 
WwirARous, a. Bringing forth eggs, not viviparous. 


BB 
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fit 
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with potash. It is commonly sold under the name of salt of lemon, and 
is useful in removing stains from linen, cleaning boot-tops, &. It is a 
deadly poison, and in appearance like Epsom salts. As oxalic acid is a 
necessary article in a hunting establishment, too great care cannot be 
taken to prevent those unhappy results which have 

taking it for Epsom salts, which it so strikingly resembles. 


Oxvy, +. A kind of fly. 


isi 


Hl a Hint 


Ox, &. So ‘w castrated bull. 
Oxatic Acip, s. Is extracted from wood sorrel, or from sugar combined 


‘net extended on an iron frame, which, like the trawl, is swept along tho 


Orsren, s. A bivalve testaceous fish. Oysters are taken by a small bag~ 
ground by a sailing or row boat. 





Pecx, s. The fourth part of a bushel; the stroke of » bird's bill. 

Puck, v. To strike with the beak as a bird ; to pick up food with the beak. 

Patican (Pelicanus, Lixy.), ¢. There are two sorts of pelicans, one lives 
upon fish, the other keeps in deserts, and feeds upon serpents ; the peli- 
can is supposed to admit its young to suck blood from its breast. 
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another. It is direct or oblique. Direct when the impulse is made in 
_ the direction of a perpendicular line to the point of impact. Such is 
the action of a cock upon the copper cap. Vide Gux, Riri, Arrexprx. 


Pewrenr, s. A composition of lead and tin. 


Pexcussion, #. The impression a body makes in falling or sticking upon 
of wild cock ; « beautiful large bird of game. 


Preasanr, (Phasianus Colchicus, Lisy.; Le Faisan, Bury.) s. A kind 


Pewer, s. A waterfowl; the lapwing. 
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Besse 


HY 
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ita 


He ta! 
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H ite 
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richness of martins 
Tap teers eo 


‘gers 


in ) a harass of horses; a-tag of colts; a 
‘which | mares; a pace of asses ; a baren of 
team of oxen; «drove of kine; a 
Seg naib epee eek at 

cote 


alco 


bitterns; an herd | synos of forrets; « huske or a down of 


‘the middle 
them to 


:. 
333049 


li de 


peculiar kind of 


Puraseoxocy, s. Style, diction; a phrase-book ; technical terms. 
Baers 


ita 


ida 


tel 


Saeae ies 
ry 


couple and ® half; there was alo a 
mute of hounds for » number; » litter of 


ja bevy of roen; a sloth of 
‘of boars ; a nownder of wild 
swine ;srouteof wolves; | 


para 


this kind is o 
at ata 
the upper: th 


top 


Binds of this kind ure found in every part 


Piawer, s. A bird, the lesser woodpecker; the magpie. 
‘of the known world, from. Greenland to the 


Pte, s. A magpie, a particoloured bird. 


Cape of Good Hope ; the geueral churacter of 
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penalty for shooting them is 20s. for 
(Under statute of 1 Jac. L.) 
‘with intent to kill, 
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‘The pike, termed for its coracity the fresh. | am immense sint—is easily produced ana pond 
‘water shark, is found inmost of the larger | fish—and, being = told determined biter, 
Inky abd sven of Great Detain. Tt groma to | afords exellent sport to the lover of the at. 
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the organs of voice and respiration, as the windpipe; the key of the 
voice; a liquid measure containing two hogsheads. 


trument of wind musi 
Purr, v. Ze By se ee Dea te bare si Bee eee ae 
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ue 


_ grows on the tip of their tongues ; a spot on the cards. 
Pire, s. Any long hollow body, « tube ; a tube of clay through which the 


fume of tobacco is drawn into the mouth 
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aninor. 

eins ty beers tasters ea 
Piscation, s. The act or practice of fishing. 
Piscarony, a. Relating to fishes. 
Pisctvorous, a. Fish-eating, living on fish. 
Pisminx, s. An ant, an emmet. 

Pistor, s. A small sort of firearms. 
Pisrot, v. To shoot with « pistol. 


We were awakened carly the next morning 
by some of our party, who had como to Ver- 


Ail 


HE 
HF 
ite 


middle part of the theatre ; any hollow of the body, as the pit of the 
stomach, the arm-pit; a dint made by the finger. 

Prrcu, s. A black and impure resinous substance, used by farriers in mak- 
ing charges, obtained by boiling or distilling tar to the desired consis 
tence. 

Pereact, s. A pit dug and covered, into which animals fall unexpectedly. 
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be very serviceable to the bait fisher, in ascertaining the depth of the 
‘water, and enabling him thus to regulate the position of the float, 


Pivmr, a. Somewhat fat, sleek, fall, and smooth. 


sounded, and perpendicularity is discerned. A plummet and line will 
Proxar, v. To sink suddenly in water ; to dive, 


# hawk’s feathers, by which her age and condition are ascertained. 
Prumx, v. To pick and adjust feathers ; to strip off feathers, 
‘The pochard fe siineteen inches in 


and two feet wed s half in breadth, and. 


Proume, s. Feather of birds; feather worn as an ornament; the colour of 
mp 


Lixx.; Penelope, La Millouin, eee 


‘il 


Pi.umixG, p. The hawk in the act of tearing feathers from her prey. 
Piummer, z. A weight of lead hung to a string, by which depths are 


Prumirene, +. A fowl that has feathers on the foot. 
Pocuann, Poxer, Dunsixn, Gaear-HeApep WiGron, (Anas Ferina, 


Poacu, v. To steal game ; to carry off game privately ina bag. 


Poacuen, s. One who steals game. 
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HF i ne i 
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to a recent serateh i the skin, or 
with food or water. The saliva of a mad dog 
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the horse's poll or nape of the neck. 
the sword; the protuberant part of the saddle before. 
Pox, s. A small pool or lake of water, a basin, a water not 


Powtock, s. A kind of fish. This species is abundant on the British 


also a sort of fine bran. 
Poxtevit, «. Pollevil is a large swelling, inflammation, or imposthume in 


coasts. 


Porycox, s. A figure of many angles. 


Pommet, «. A round ball or knob; the knob that balances the blade of 


Poutsu, s. Artificial pty brightness So wise. 
Poxtsukk, s. The person or instrument that gives a gloss. 

_ Pout, + The head ; a fish called generally a chub, a cheyen. 
Po.ven, s. A fine powder, commonly understood by the word 


“ Poxranp, s. A tree lopped; the chub fish, 








Poor, s, A lake of standing water. 

Pons, s. A spiracle of the skin, the passage of perspiration ; any narrow 
or passage. 

Pork, s. Swine's flesh. Porxer, s. A hog, « pig. 

Porous, a. Having small spiracles or 

Poxntncr, s. Food made by boiling meat and other ingredients in water. 

Pont, s. A harbour, » safe station for ships; the aperture in a ship at 


which the gun is run out; carriage, air, mien ; the name of the wine of 
Oporto in Portugal. 

Porras.e, a. Manageable by the hand ; such as may be borne along with 
one; such as ix transported or curried from one place to another. 

Posritastx, 2. Haste like that of a courier. 

Posruorse, s. A horse stationed for the use of couriers. 

Por, «. A vessel in which meat is boiled on the fire; vessel to hold liquids ; 
a yeasel made of earth ; » pewter vessel or mug, holding » quart or pint 
of beer. 

Poraro, s An esculent root. Potatoes are given very much in Ireland 
to fatten lean horses, When only given in small quantities they ure 
not objectionable for horses who do but little work. 

Poves, s. A small bag; a pocket. 

Pourtys A young chicken, particularly of « turkey or grouse. 

Pourredxit, s. One whose trade is to sell fowls ready for the table. 
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feapecially in powder of good firm yrain) will 


iy off unburnt, and of course « part oaly of 
faite Nev co e 


tact, no 
if any light, there is of course so much vue 
eaney, and consequently 40 much windage ; 
and th proportion to the windsge the proof 


Precirrrare, s. A corrosive medicine made by precipitating merenry. 


trous acid, but is weaker than 5 
soletion of that metal in nitrous acid. It be- 


Prepackous, a. Living by prey. 
Preserve, s. Fruit preserved whole in sugar; a place set apart for breed- 


Fer 
if 


inside: 
pound two 
ounces 


au 

25 ii 
ieee 
Aue Fish 


@ in the sun, or near a fire. After it ix 





Parcxer, s. A buck in his second year. 

Purcxxe, s. A small sharp point. Prickty, a. Full of sharp points. 

Pxiste, v. To put in the first powder, to put powder in the pan of a gun. 

Prineno, s. A game at cards. 

Patvareen, s. A ship fitted out by private men to plunder enemies. 

Propuce, s. Product, that which anything yields or brings. Propuck 
Sraxes. Vide Racixo. 
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at tho express direction of his government, it 
‘met with a conlial reception, and a full trial 


borescens), mi 
‘betony (befonics), and 
Blaine. 


Povrix, Courrenxes, Mutter, Sea Pannor, Pore, or Wittcock, 
(Alea arctica, Lixs.; Le Macarenz, Bure.) s. A water-fowl; 
kind of fish; a kind of fungus filled with dust. 


‘Tho puffin weighs about twelve ounces, and 
measures twelve inches in length, and twenty- 
‘one in beeadth, Its singular bill looks not 
‘unlike a Kind of sheath slipped over both 
snandibles; and, from its appearance, the bird 
je not improperly named coulternch, or kuife. 
Will. At the base, where it is about an inch 
mod a half im depth, it is rimmed with a white 
callous border, the two corners of which pro- 

aabors the brow, and below the chin. It 
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hy the mbbit on tho beach 
‘grant, in which it site doing, im 


feck 


‘ll the return of the cali weather ; for 


Dirds cannot brave the storm, and 


| uncommon, when they have been 


by it, to find them drowned and cast 


Various kinds of fish, such ms small 


shrimps, sprats, and alto meaweeds, are 








Porter, s. A young hen. 
Pose, s. The motion of any artery as the blood is driven through it by 
‘the heart, and as it is perceived by the touch ; vibration; leguminous 


inflammatory heat is 
forer 


- Punvenise, v. To reduce to powder, to reduce to dust. 

Pomice, s. A light and spongy cinder of some fossil. It is ejected from 

_ volcanic mountains, or procured in melting glasses. 

Pexcu, v. To bore or perforate by driving a sharp instrument. 

Puxcu, s. A pointed instrument, which, driven by a blow, perforates bo- 
‘dies ; a liquor made by mixing spirit with water, sugar, and the juice of 


Poxcrong, s. A hole made with » sharp point. 
Poxcest, a. Pungent, sharp on the tongue, acrid; piercing, sharp, acri- 


biting. 
Pont, «. A light flat boat for fishing and shooting. 
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Porox, v. To cleanse, to cloar from impurities ; to evacuate the body by 
stool; to have frequent stools. 
| Ponce, +. A cathartic medicine, « medicine that evacuates the body by 
stool. 


Ponrrce, a. Red, tinctured with blue. 
\ ‘Pourrte, v. To make red, to colour with purple. 
_ Porsever, s. A net of which the month is drawn together by a string. 


entangle. 
s. The art of managing fire; the art of making fireworks. 
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Quapnuren, z. An animal that goes on four legs, as, perhaps, all beasts. 
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Quant, s. The fourth part, a quarter; the fourth part of a gallon ; the 

vessel in which strong drink is commonly retailed. 

Quaanrax, s. The fourth-day ague. 

Quaaren, s. A fourth part; a region of the skies, as referred to the sea~ 

man’s card, 

Quaxrer, e. To divide into four parts ; to divide, to break by force; to 

divide into distinct regions ; to traverse back and forward carefully as » 

pointer quarters a field. 

Quassia, s. A powerful bitter, useful in weaknoss of the stomach, 

Quick, s. The living flesh ; sensible parts; plants of hawthorn. 

Quicksitver, s. The vulgar name for mercury. 

Quit, s. The hard and strong feather of the wing, of which pens are 

made ; prick or dart of a porcupine ; wing feathers of birds generally. 

Quixary, a. Consisting of five. 

Quis, s. A set of five; sequents of five; a term at cards, pronounced 

kent. 

Quixze, s. A game at cards. 

‘Quture bs « French gume, usually played ) which will make 16,0 come nearest toit, which 

2 ple lilt se emally Given from the top of the pack ; for 
ng entirely upon example, if he should have a deuce, and draw 

4 fe, which mad seven he shoal go oma 


apes of coming nearer to 15; if he then 
15, and be 


NE cat ting Sqek i cis RSC 
heel and the quarter. 

Quirten, s. A disease of the hoof. Vide Arrenpix. 

Quiver, s. A case for arrows. Quiveren, a. Furnished with a quiver. 
Quorr, s. Something thrown to great distance, to a certain point; the 
discus of the ancients is sometimes called in English quoit, bat impro- 
perly. Quorr, e. To throw quoits, to play at quoits. 

Quoritan, a. Daily, happening every day. 
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Raxeen, s. One that ranges ; a rover; # dog that beats the ground; one 
whose business it is to rechase the wild beasts from the purliens of the 
forest, and to present offences within the forest. 

Raractovs, a. Given to plunder, seizing by violence. 

Rare, +. Something snatched away ; « plant, from the seed of which oil 
is expressed. 

Rasu, a. Hasty, precipitate. An efflorescence on the body, a breaking out. 

Rasr, v. To rub to powder with « very rough file, 

Rasp, s. A large rough file, commonly used to wear away wood. 

Rar, s. An animal of the mouse kind that infests houses and ships. 

Rararia,s. A fine liqueur, prepared from the kernels of apricots and 
spirits, 

Rarax, s. An Indian cane. 

Rare, s. The pace of « setter, pointer, or horse. 

Rare, e. To value at a certain price ; to chide hastily and vehemently. 

Rarssanz, s. Poison for rats ; arsenic. 

Raven, v. To entangle, to involve, to perplex. 

Raves, «. A large black fowl ; a bind of proy. 
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Reo Deen, s. The stag, the greater deer. Vide Stac. 
Repreap, s. Minium. 
Reprovs, s. A bird of the finch tribe, so called from a red spot on the 
crown of the bead. 
‘This bind fs Jest than the common linnet | the festhers of all the other parts are dusky, 
spacey oenprpa Raped rufous-brewa ; chin black 5 
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Rewounce, v. To disown, to abnegate ; a term in card playing. 

‘Rerew.ent, s, An application that has a repelling power. 

Rerercussion, s. The act of driving back, rebound, 

Rerrive, a. Creeping upon many feet. 

Reprrice, s. An animal that creeps upon many feet. 

Restxovs, a. Containing resin, consisting of resin. 

Resrixation, s. The act of breathing; relief from toil. 

Rest, s. Sleep, repose ; cessation from disturbance; cessation from bodily 
Jabour. 

Rest, v. To lay as on a support; to steady a gun when taking aim. 

Resruanrow, s. A plant. 

Resrirr, a. Unwilling to stir; resolute against going forward ; stubborn. 

“Resriveness, s. Obstinate reluctance ; viciousness in a horse. 

Resronarive, s. A medicine that has the power of recruiting life. 

“Rerictx, s. obs. A small net. 

RericutaTep, a. Made of net-work. 

‘Rerima,s. The optic nerve which receives the image of the object in 
vision. 

“Ruteum, s. A thin watery matter oozing through the glands, chiefly about 
the mouth and eyes. 

 Rueomarisa, x. A painful distemper supposed to proceed from acrid 

humours. 


Acute general rheumatisn, or rheumatic 
fever, ix inflammation of the muscular sys. 
tom, and has been already noticed under the 
bead founder, or chill, ‘There’ ix, hawover, a 
‘different kind of rheurnntic affection I have 
5 {mes met with, in which the joints are 
3 generally, 1 believe, the hock joints 
probably the other j 


pa ape 
‘stemach sod bowels, and if « strong or 
's common purgstive Is given in such a 


there will te te danger of its protutng In- 
‘The sane irvitn- 


ints are equally 


observable also in chills, as they are 
snd when the hind-leg ix suddenly 
with inflammation and swelling, after 


violent shivering and fever. In all puch cases, 
though physic is often necessary, that in, when 
the bowels are in acostivestate, yet it is Hikely 
Yo do great harm unless in a moderate doso, 
and guarded with corfials or opium. The 
following ball may be given on such occasions : 

it must be obereed, however, that copious 
bleeding is the essential remedy, and mast 
procede every other. 


PORGATIVE WITH OPIUM, Of CORDIAL CATHARTIC. 


Hard soap 
‘Syrup enongh to form ae th. 
‘The alfected parts may be famented and 
rubbed with some stimulating liniment or 
emnbrocation.— White. 


BARB, s. A medical root, slightly purgative, referred by botanists to 


"the dock. 


+. A bone in the body, any piece of timber or other matter which 
‘strengthens the sides; a slip of iron attached to gun barrels for strength 


_ or ornament, 


BED, a. Furnished with ribs; enclosed as the body by ribs. 
:, s A pile of corn or hay regularly heaped up and sheltered from wet. 
PF 
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DGe, The top of the back ; the rough top of anything; 9 steep pro- 

tuberance ; the ground thrown up by the plough; the top of the roof 
» rising to an acute angle; ridges of a horse's mouth ure wrinkles or ris- 
~ ings of the flesh in the roof of the mouth, running across from one side 
of the jaw to the other. 
rare. A rum half castrated. 

, * A coat made to keep out the rae am 
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‘Cealenel Thornton's ditto near the bull's 


qe. 
‘General B's third shot below the iron, and 
eta mo 
Colonel ‘T's ditto hit the bull's eye. 
‘General B's fourth shot struck to the left 
‘of the plate thirteen inches from the mark, 
‘Colonel T's ditto near the mark, 
‘Generel B's fifth shot went over the mark. 
Golenel T's disto within one inch of the 


has sah ile, sot hy n porsin behing fe 

Risin, a. Stiff, not to be bent, unplinnt, inflexible. 

Rixe, s. A circle; a circle of gold or some other matter worn as an orna- 
ment; a circular course; a circle made by persons standing round; 
number of bells harmonically tuned; the sound of bells or any other 
sonorous body ; a sound of any kind; a hunting term. 

Ruinonoxe, s. A hard callous substance growing in the hollow circle of 
the little pastern of a horse ; it sometimes grows quite round like a 
ring. 


Risxopove, Cusuat, or Quest, (Columba palumbus, Lixx.; Le 
Pigeon ramier, Bury.) s. A kind of pigeon. 
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Roan, v. To cry as a lion or omer wild beast ; to ery in distress ; to sound 
the effects of inflammation on other parts, a 
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axis, a4 a heavy stone to level 


walks ; bandage ; in saddling, the broad fillet, with two or more straps - 


and buckles to secure the saddle or sheet. 
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Rottyroory, s. A cormption of roll ball into the pool, a sort ot game, 


Rowrer, s. Anything turning on its own 





hich when a ball rolls into a certain place it wins. 
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Ronge ot noir, or red and black, ina modern 
amo, #0 rtylod, not from the cards, but from 
the colours marked on the tapis or green cloth 
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Rovennriorr, s. One that breaks horses for riding. 
_ Rowstxe, s. The action of a hawk when she shakes herself. 
_ Row, v. To impel by oars. To use the oar. 
Rowen, s. ‘The points of a spur turning on an axis; a seton, a roll of hair 
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dark-brown ; the lower 
Jaw, and the globe of it 
‘of the dorsal fin (hich is spotted with black 
are like those of the perch, strong, sharp, 
sping ; tho others soft; the body i covered 
swith rough compact scales ; the back and sides 
are of a dirty groen; the last, ax well as the 
belly, inclining to yellow, but both spotted, 
with the tail marked with transverse bars of 
luck. ‘Their: principal spawning-sime is the 
eginuing of April, but some ure suid to spawn 
in ia October; and, in the Elements of 
Netural History, are suid to. deposit 78,000 
ova To the young angler the ruffle yields 
quod sport; they ussociate in great numbers; 
their haunts are in recluse places, where the 
water is deep, and runs quietly, with « loamy 
or muddy bottom, and alvo in still water; the 


Rurrine, s. When the hawk strikes without trussing its prey, 

Rum, s. A kind of spirit distilled from molasses. 

Romixatr, v. To chew over again; to muse on, to meditate overs! 
over again. 

Rowyes, s. One that runs, a racer; a mesenger; « shooting sprigs aot 
of the stones of a mill; a bind. 

Rowr, s, Any small animal below the natural growth of the kind ; = pigeon 

Rurrore, s. The act of breaking, state of being broken; pretermatuml 
eruption of the gut, 

Russet, a. Reddishly brown ; Newton seems to use it for grey; rustic” 

Russian Doc (Canis Rusvianus), s. 


This dog is of @ large size, being consider | Newfoundlaed deg, He 


ably superior, in point of strength, to the | duced by» eress 
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peentgt eto quality, ix useless, but for 
cleaning. ‘who are acquainted with 
of that iknow that tart 


. 
To protect from rust in the humid 
imate Thave been latterly accustomed to, T 
answer well but strong mercu- 


found nothing 

‘Fal ointment, On the Western coast, oil, no 

Ruz, s. Copulation of deer ; the track of a cart-wheel. 
Rye, «. A coarse kind of bread corn. 

Ryeorass, s. A kind of strong grass. 
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 Sataox, «. The king of freshwater fish. 
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of shape, plumage, of habits, will form, by 
‘most imporceptiblo variations, the 
links; and those which may be said 
pose the curvature of the bottom, 
tons equally minate, will rise to the 

the other end, whieh, a» the heed of 


Scorer, Biack Duck, or Buack Diver, (Anas Nigra, Lixx.; La 
Macreuse, Burr.) s. A kind of duck. 


Scnay, s. A bird called the sea-swallow. 

Screxcu, v. To cry out as in terror or anguish ; to cry as a night owl. 
RCHOWL, & An owl that hoots in the night, 
en, s. Anything that affords shelter or concealment ; a riddle to sift 
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Ses Reeves wren fstancen of tates being ‘There is not # country in. Rurope that ean 
boast of finer setters than Ireland; they are 
show: —The black and tan small setter | there called English spaniels, and differ widely 
bitch which I have (says Mr. Torry), was | from thé setters of England and Scotland, 
Meigsaliy out ofthe Doe of Bedford's bree, ‘They are not esteemed in Ireland unless their 
both she and her mother inherit the ut. | colour be either a deep chestnut and white, 
most natural ssgacity ax sporting At | or all rod; a black and white ‘otter, or any 
ten months old, and before she had-got s lee | colour but red, or red and white, would not 
son in breaking, or had soen game killed, she | be looked upon or reputed well bred, allowing 
‘was taken to tho moors for the first time,and | them to be ever so good, It matters not 
‘on finding » bind, was perfectly steady at her | whether they are all red, or red and whito; 
backed, and ‘not run the game. | but those esteemed most haves bilack nos, 
‘who was with me wounded x | and black roof to thelr mouth—as most 
‘Bird, and it fell at a considerable distance. | sportsmen conceive the black nose to be finer 
| ‘The pup, unknown to us, had kept her eye | and superior to any other. Sir William Bar 
upon it and, to our astonishment, after wo | ker, Mr. Olivor of Caatle Oliver, Mr. Macar- 
had loaded, and again ordered our dogs to | thy of Spring House, and many other gen. 
| range, sho went direct to the spot where the | tlemen in Ireland, have tho most besutiful 
I lend ftchol I to may fends and steady of this kind. A. circumstsnos 
‘This happened in August, 1825. occurred, with: 
‘The setter runges with great speed, and isa | discipline of some of this breed, which the 
fer barky dog. lany preferhim tothe pointer, | compiler was an eyewitness to:—Colonel 
i if water is plentiful, he is certainly moro | Macdonald being on a visit at Mr. Oliver's, 
| useftil, for his fect are much better defended | during the grouting season, and going out ane 
| ao sharp cutting of the heath than | day, took out with him five brace of setters ; 
ft peter ea he baaapreat deal ofhals | on getting te the mountains, one of the dogs 
a Sercpnelee erated the ball | found some birds, all the rest backed in st once, 
of the of which the latter is almost des. | upon which Colonel Macdonald called to the 
tute. he unquestionably ranges | Int dog to take the lead, and in that manner 
Stich faster, and can enduro much more | he drow the dogy alternately, until the last 
He ean alto serve in thick coverts, | became first, and fixed tho birds, which had 


Sait iis aiaeiga Gee he oss gentleman in the north of Ireland was known 
pore of taking parteidges with a draw.net,and | once to have given, for a dog and bitch of this 
‘was generally taught fo squat down when the | sort, to his tenant, the renewal of a lease of a 
game was within @ proper distance—henco | farm for nine hundred and ninety-nine years, 
| the name setter, They wre now, howorer, | which if this lease had expired, would have 

‘trained to point in the same manner as the | cleared to the landlord abore two hundred 

and fifty pounds « year. ‘Tho compiler hixn- 

‘of Northumberland, was the first person who | self sold a brace of setters, in tho year 1801, 

‘Droke a setter to the net. for two hundred guiness, to a Captain Baggot. 
® * —Brown—Thornhill. 





| Serrincpos, 4s A dog taught to find game, and point it out to the sports- 
men. 


G, Skant, Scanre or Green Cormorant, (Pelicanus graculus, 
Linx. ; Le petit Cormorant, ou le Nigaud, Bure.) s. 


a + the out. or cliffs which overhang the 
eapresihre hs ry: others make theirs on the mum. 
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plumage, and also in being of a much less 
sixe—tho largest shage weighing 
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Shot Belt.—Always Yave the tops of your. of drawing your : empty your 
tdiot bolt meds te Re necly fate the moss sbot into them without losing » grain.— 
_ of your gua ; by which means, in the process | Havker. 


‘Suorrex, a. Having ejected the spawn. 
| Suovetvoann, s. A long board on which they play by sliding metal 
pieces at » mark. 
| Stioven, s. A kind of shaggy dog, a shock. 
| Suovnpsx, s. The joint which connects the arm to the body ; the upper 
joint of the foreleg of a beast ; the upper part of the back ; the shoulders 
are used a8 emblems of strength, 
Snovrpexsecr, s. A belt that comes across the shoulder. 
| Suovvpersnorrey, a. Strained in the shoulder. 
| Stourpensxtr, s. Dislocation of the shoulder. 
veLLen, s, A bird of the duck tribe, 
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from animals to make parchment or leather. 


Skin, v. To flay or divest of the skin. 
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Sxinr, v. To border, to go along the edge, as to 


Sur] 
Sxix, « The natural 
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at, e. To win all the tricks in a hand at whist. 


i ath i y 


A carriage drawn without wheels, generally used upon the ice. 
heavy hammer; a carrisge without wheels, or with 


a 


&. To be smeared with spittle ; to emit 
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the next season, Tt has been observed, 


they never come into the Mery 
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in some dusky or lead-colour, others 


in a plontiful species in moxt parts of 


j snd in found in. all i in 
Bee a oe ad, ing much 
‘it resorts 


after worms, which are its principal food. 
‘Some few, remain with us the whole year, 
‘and breed in the more extensive marshes and 


iy while 


bird has been met with in almost every 





fs 


proof of this, I have bagged upwards of 
brace of thowe birds in soven. or eight 
‘Thee wro efter the eotmou' ot 
‘nipo, as T was careless of wasting my 
and shot about the jaek or half snipe. 

The double or soli 1 


HI 


FER 


Ed 
t 
i 
k 


thoy prevented 

They are considered to be most delicious eat. 
ing; four couple was the t onmber of 
those birds that L ever killed in Sweden in 


any one day, They were by no means plon- 
Jn the vicinity of Gottonburg. 
: 


‘Tho double snipe isa bird of passage, und. 
among thore Srhleh anv the latest; in eo. 


Tear epnkio. , with a tong bill. "At the 
end of July, whes the weadowe aro mewn, 
the shooting of these birds with the pointer 
towards: the 


has 

whole round of sporting, this 

the greatest pleasures. ‘These birds are 
toshoot ; and in vomo places, fifty or sixty, 
and considerably more, may be shot in a day, 
yarticularly in autumn, when they are #0 
fat that they almost burst theirskins. ‘They 
sro most delicious eatin. 

In the heathor surrounding a small lake in 
the island of Hoy, in the Orkneys, 1 found in 
the month of August, in 1817, the nests of 
sinetng dey dentally psted tom, 

‘and my dog 001 iy 
and as there were sometimes three young 
‘ones’ and two old ones in the nest, the sceut 
wr eahpos tre Coal 

‘re 
which T believe ix owing to thin, 
weather they haunt only warm springs, whero 

and 


Katee lens Lahn Pivscer 
are aften ol to make! 
fale dante ‘The 


stomach, 
‘always gravel. I know not 
snipe breeds, but I suspect far north. 
saw thelr nests or ones in 
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_ and after shooting at it for the whole season, | brace between ten o'elock in the morning and 
te tapped to be coming the ogi ay in, four in the afternoon ; and what apprars still 
gba apt oe, and claiming, more extraondinary is, that although there are 
‘throw his stick at ae mon ‘40 many sportsmen about that place, who fol- 
“ad hen the gon Whenever, after, any oe ee Ot eee are 
‘of bis brother oflcers found a juckean they | you find slways enough of sport the day 
or algae bay, th oe hae: lowing; for there seem to be as many snipes, 
after two months’ destruction, as there were 
Bessie cece at the beginning of the season. The compiler 
Pel sine Charleville, theso birds are | himself has shot reaty bean, Sequel, in in 
ap Pipa Ser meee a day, in the county of Cork; and, in the 
ra a ro sng ny Peaerivs of Limerick, has fired so often, that 
eae ‘The late Sir George | he has boon forced to wait for the barrel of 
af the Lith eget of Light De the gun to cool, before he durst attempt to 
eset at Charleville, won a | rolead.—Thornviile— Daniel— Lloyd — 
“considerable wager by shooting forty-thrwo | Latham—Griegf 


“Sworr, te. To blow through the nose, as a high-mettled horse. 
“Sxoup, s. The finer part of the line to which, in sea-fishing, the book is 
_ immediately attached. 
7, 5. A substance used in washing. 
“Soan, v. To fly aloft, to tower; to fly without visible action of the wings. 
“Soan, s. Towering flight; the flight of the eagle and falcon. 
‘Soar Hawk, s. So termed from the time she leaves the eyrie until she 
mews her feathers. 

tABL®, & A kind of phaeton, with two seats facing each other, and a 
~ box for the driv 
Sore, s. Dirt, spot, foulness ; land, country; dung, compost ; cut gness 
pewiven to cattle ; to fake soil, in hunting; to go into water. 

Sorper, v. To unite or fasten with any kind of metallic cement ; to mend, 
to unite anything broken. Soxper,s. Metallic cement. 
‘Soxx, s. The bottom of the foot ; the bottom of the shoe ; the part of any 
_ thing that touches the ground; a kind of sea fish, Soles will take a bait 
freely ; but they are generally taken with a trawl net. 
OLID, a. Not fluid; not hollow, compact, dense. 
OLUBLE, a. Capable of dissolution or separation of parts. 
sux or Souax Goose, s. A fowl in bigness and feather very like a 
tame goose, but his bill longer. Vide Purrix. 
o} Anything modulated in the utterance ; a ballad, a poem, lay, 
strain; poetry, poesy ; notes of birds; an old song, a trifle. 


of Birds.—Ax tho voug of binks in 
to be tho effect of love, by an 


































rtalt, herbs, Se, He must then 
square, a pound of the fatteyt part 


‘complete! 


pine! of strained tho soup, 
Rim put it by till! wanted. 


‘Ox your return, while seeing your dogs 
fed, wich ‘every sportsman ought to. do, let 
soup be put on the fire for twenty mi. 
withsome fresh vegetables, (if you like 

them,) and, for the last ton ininutes, 

he gain the, square piece of ineat which 
“Another necessary part of the 

‘rocipe also should be prescribed, lest the dish 
R Gall into discepute. To prevent the 


a a millepede. 
+x 


NcouNTER, or SPANPARTIIING, 


thrown within a span or mark, 


“Sraxtes, s. A dog used for sport in the field, remarkable for sagacity and 


~~ Anatowical Character of Spaniels— 

‘The head very moilerately elongated; the 

Pp bones do not approach each other 

the temples, but diveryo and swell out 

‘ge x8 to enlarge the forchead and tho ccrcbral 

This group includes the most useful 
Intelligent dogs. 

| Var, Spaniel, Can. fam. extrarius, 

‘The name of the spaniel race is de- 

{from its supposed original country, Spain, 

‘The smaller 


with 
tail covered with long hair; 6, King 
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‘Soy, s. A female pig, the female of a boar; an oblong mass of lead; an 


‘Srape,s: The instrument of digging; « suit of cards. 
iLL, s The ace of spades at ombre and quadrille. 


deputy cook from helping himself, and filling 
it up with water, lot him havea partnership in 
tho concern, and. when he ‘has oceasion to 
quit the room, he should either lock the door, 
or leave one of your relay dogs for a sentry. 
You will then have ® good wholeore 
gravy-soup to begin with, and afterwards somo 
tender moat, which, if eaten with mustard, » 
little raw parsley choppod fine, and a faw an- 
chovies, you will, itis presumed, find an ex- 
collent dish. A pot of anchovies might easily 
bo carried in a portmanteau, being, of all the 
Tuxuries from an il-shop, one of the most 
portable and most useful. —aroker. 


s. obs. A play at which money is 






barbet, Bore.; chien griffon, 
iene it Soegheeds dag — 
Blaine. ag 
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‘threads without the 


the wound, and no ill scorns to 


loved by stitches and | ensue. tte te mye 


. A long weapon with a sharp point, used in aoe or throw~ 
lance generally with prongs to kill fish. 


er of beings, 
CIFIC, %. A specific medicine. 


# Quickness, celerity, haste, hurry, despatch ; the course or pace 


> horse. 


of the Horse Common report 
Piying Ctlders could ns mil in 
but there is no authentic recont of 


fewmarket (three miles, six furlongs, and 

? ee yards) in aix minutes and forty 
piety the Beacon Course (four miles, | conde. 
deg: tat cs huasred and Sr t-4ight 
in seven minutes and thirty seconds, 


Yeing 213 miles, in eloven hours 
four minutes, which it after allow. 
for: 


horven, | feet pon 


his first horse, Mr. Hull's Quibbler, how- 
‘ever, afforded the most extmordinary instance 
‘as roche tthe stedtpem an ello ond a 
the racehorse. In December, 1786, he run 
‘twenty.three miles round the flat at New. 
fone in fifty-seven. minutes aud ten se- 


lcablo to, hore, 
= an modes 
for speed, ncconting to the preaong 
reformed mode of English racing; the ono is 
to runa mile, which is termed running for 
speed ; the other, of going off at score, and 
absolutely racing the whole four miles, which 
Sa seta See Fly. 
was almont pro. 
Tet went one Penge ya mile in twenty 
seconds. Firetail and Pumpkin ran a mile in 
4 few seconds more than & minute and a half 
Childers ran the distanor of four miles in six 
sara and fot be seconds, carrying nine 
stone, two pound ie mae ep of tity 
ve ea ead 
Heed aman hee ome aaa eee 
racing. It was formerly known that any horse 
who could run four miles in eight tex, 
‘would prove a winner of plates: this % how. 


Speed, ix 
bound, or greyhow 


plished 
‘snd s quarter in one hour and forty. | ever, very 


-minutes. In 1763, Mr. Shaftoe won a 
‘extrordinary 





as Bay Malton ran four miles over York 
seven minutes, forty-three seconds and « half. 
Kelipse ran the same distance over Yorkin 
eight minutes, with twelve stone, though 
going only at his rate, without any induce 
iment to pocd.—Sporting Directory. 


ae ck oct bavtih 0 ques Koon 
wmacert, s. A species of whale; an oily substance found in the bead 


Physetor Macrocephalus. 
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Srice, s. A vegetable production, fmgrant to the #mell and pungent to the 
palate; an aromatic substance used in sauces. 

Srix, «. An ear of corn; » long nail of iron or wood, a long rod of iros 
sharpened ; a smaller species of lavender. 

Sritver, s. A long line used for sea-fishing. 

Did man wish to moralise upea the un- | listen tom delenindti from: the at 
realities of human expectations, Let him hang | the exact state of the hert tbe 
over a spillet, and be interested in ite success. | crew, you procerd to rien it, Up Ht cen 
Conceive an eternity of line, with a thowmand | that vibratory motion smmeances that s fait 
hooks at given distances; a* every snovd is | Get spon the snoud ; conjecture ts bully « 

's fathom apart,a person low conversant | werk, and there is a difference of veh 

‘with figures than Joe Hume, may guess the | ther ‘the deceived ne” be a em 
total. ‘This endless continuity of hemp must 
be carefully taken wp. Do it slowly,and the | fisht 
thing is worse tham a penance to Lough i preety Bon 
and if you attempt rapidity, the odds are, plaices and 
the back-line breaks, and a full hour will |and enresisting. An Indistinet glance wk | 
pods aren oe ee C porn atotaste liao bs 

tw le a philosopher to determine | siatant ‘hand, to 
sos vaboat Uhdiate ba faen of sory eat | Abeer tame 
‘if you shoot in foul ground, you will probably | bea ray! Often: ees ee 
lose the apillet, or, with a world of labour, die Greumstances, and 
‘entangle a moiety from rocks and sea-weed. | ground, and Beet time, and seals, wl 
Should it, however, havo escaped those eam Er etvia waned weeattnebia 
alties, after a two hours’ probation, while you | dog-fish._ Wild Sports. 


Srixat, a. Belonging to the back bone. 


Server, s. The back bone. 


Spine of Birds—The tack.one of binls, | able, though they hawe the power a hes 
fontagu. 


unlike that of some other animals, is immore. | the neck —Afe 


Srtxovs, a. Thorny, fall of thorns, 

Srimactx, s. A breathing hole, a vent, a small aperture, a pore. 

Srintr, s. Breath, wind in motion; ardour; courage; that which git 
vigour or cheerfulness to the mind; an inflammable liquor rast! 
distillation. 

Srrnirep, a. Lively, full of fire. 

Srinit ess, a. Low, deprived of vigour, depressed. 

Srirrer, s. obs. A young deer. 

Srtayrooren, a. Having the foot turned inward. 

Srueen, s. The milt, one of the viscera; anger, spite, ill-humeur, 

Spier, s. Splent is a callous hard substance, or an insensible swells 
which breeds on or adheres to the shank-bone, and when it grow Wf 
spoils the shape of the leg. 


A hore often becomes lame when throw. | immediately over the splent Tkis 
ing out a splont; but that state of the bone | an impreverpent. 1 once tried lt 
which eauses the lameness scldom continaes “oo 
Jong ; nor does it ever produc permanent 
Jamencss. If any remedy is applied, a blister 
is always sufficiently strong. A new method 
of treating splents has been lately introduced ; 
that is, gassing « seton under the skin aud 
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considerable of the | stantl; have 
ua Tees | aa 
from a wplent may sometimes 


SATURNINE LOTION, 
‘of old linen, |  Superncetate . 
Wee ee ie ee Meee te 
with « bandage kept Water . 4 . T pint, Mix 


tv. To join the two ends of a rope or line without a knot. 
#. A thin piece of wood used by surgeons to hold the bone newly 


s. A soft porous substance remarkable for sucking up water. 
wt (Platalea leucorodia, Lixx.), s. 

black. Led eng gent Abert) 
‘thighs bare half way; toos connected 
dy a small wob, extending as far as the second: 
es SEE ies ie ee Jae Sa 


Srorr,s. Play, diversion; diversion of the field, as of fowling, hunting, 


fishing. 
" Sronz, v. To play, to game; to trifle, to enjoy field amusements. 
Sronrsman, s. One who pursues the recreation of the field. 
‘Spor, s A blot, a mark made by discoloration ; u taint; a disgrace. 
iy, v. To stretch the ligaments of a joint without dislocating the 


to leap ; to fly with elastic power ; to rise from a covert; to iasue from 
‘4 fountain ; to shoot; to start ; to rouse game ; to discharge a mine. 

rainG, s. The season in which plants spring and vegetate; an elastic 

& body, which, when distorted, has the power of restoring itself; elastic 

~ force; any active power; a leap, a violent effort; a fountain, Main- 





504 
to rennet instead of obeying the 
‘au 


then dew progendvely exon: ecu Ire 
quires an accession of force afler it has ree. 
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Ts | wered the first: 


speing, otherwise ft 
ing, to be well | and be lishle either to ears 
up hard, snd | the cock to be blown back with = 





ld ? 


Hawker, ¥ > ’ 


Sprains, s. A gin, « noose which catches by a spring or jerk. 
Srrrxoer, s. One who springs or rouses game. = 


Spnincer or Sprinoixa Sranter (Canis extrarius, Lexx.) 





‘There are two different dogs which usually 
pass under this denomination ; one being con- 
siderably larger than the other, and known by 
tho namo of the springing spaniel it is appli- 
cablo to every kind of game in any country. 

‘The springer is supposed to have originated 
in Great Britain, although it ix now widely 
diffused over every quarter of the globe, He 
is much and eagerly sought after in tho wild 
sports of the East. 

Tho true English-bred_ springing spaniel 
differs but little in figure from the setter, ex. 
cept in size; their chief difference consists in 
the former having a larger head than the latter 
in proportion to the bulk of his bedy ; they 
vary also in a small degree in point of tulowry 
from red, yellow, or liver eslour and white, 
which seems to te the invariable standard of 
the breed. ‘They are nearly two-fifth lees in 
hieight and strongth than the setter, their form 
being more delicate, their care longer, very 
soft and pliable, covered with » coat of long 
waving and silky hair; the nose is red. or 
black, the latter being the surest mark of high 
breeding: the tail iv bushy and pendulous, 























low ‘to start 
> nao Take ae 
is 





and is always in motion when employed in | this 


pursuit of game, 
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the happy. owner exultingly to bosst, that 
“he isin of at least one faithful 
domestic, who never tells & lie," —Brown. 


‘Sramonarr, s. A lameness by which the horse twitches up his legs. 
Sraixc Waorait (Budytes flava, Cuvier), s. 


‘There appears no doubt but many wuthors | has only: two feathers on each side, partly 
have confounded this species with the grey | white. ‘The under parts of the male are of m 

ch we have remarked more fully | much fuller yellow, and the upper parts never 
possess any of the cinereous colour. 

‘The spring wogtail visits us about the time 
the other departs, and migrates again in Sep. 
tember. Tt frequents arable land, expecially 
in the more champaign parts ; sometimes un- 
cultivated ground interspersed with farze 5 it 
dis. | ie also partial to bean fields; in all such 
places it breeds, and does not seem to regard 
Water so much as either of the other species. 
It is said to be four in Russia and Siberia in 
summer, and to gontinue in Prance the whole 
yeor.— Montagu. 





Srrourt, s A shoot of a vegetable; a branch of a deer’s horn, 
‘Spur, s. A stiarp point fixed on the rider's heel; incitement, a stimalus ; 
the sharp points on the legs of a cock ; anything standing ont. 


Srun, v. To prick with the spur; to incite; to urge forwant. 
SrurcatLev, a. Hurt with the spur. 
Sruniovs, a. Not genuine, counterfeit; adulterine; not legitimate, bas- 

tard.” > 
Spuxcina, s. A small sea fish. 
 Spvanier, s. One who makes spurs. 
Spurny, s. A plant. 
Savan, a, Unfeathered, newly batched ; fat, thick and stout ; awkwardly 
‘SaQuamous, a. Sealy, covered with scales. 

a. Cornered, having right angles ; forming a right angle. 

ees A figure with right angles and equal sides. 
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A hound kept for hunting stags. 
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Sracuouxn (Canis Strenuus), 


















of 
strong 
sons for believing this to bo the ease, 
aie breper git: 
in a 
ference in the 


of reason, for when transported to warmer 
climates they quickly degenerate. 

It scems extremely probable that this large, 
strong, and bony hound wae the primeval 
stock from which all the collateral branches 


rewult of crosses and improvements, daring 
many centuries, by those skilled in rearing 
nd breeding dogs of the chase, and varied in 
size and strength, acconling to’ the particular 
sport for which they are intended. At the 
pretent day there cannot be a doubt but that 
the practical breeder, by judicious crosses, ean 
cither enlarge or diminish the stature’ and 
strength of his pack in the course of throe or 
four generations. 

The stag-hounds exclusively devoted to 
that sport, in the royal establishment of this 
country, i¢ is well known, have been am im- 

creas between the ol 





the bloodhound. * 

‘Things gradually continue thus to isiprove 
in proportion ax the face of the country be- 
comes more cultivated, till animals of the 
chsco sre greatly reduced in number, 80 
much #0, that even tho stag is now but sel- 
dom seen in a state of nature in this country, 
decreasing ax the sequestered places. af its 
abode become fewer. They are now only 
to be met with in n state of unrestrained free. 
dom in those extensive moors upon the bor. 
ders of Cornwall and Devonshire, and in some 
places of the Highlands of Scotland, and the 
mountains of Kerry in Ireland, in which Inet 
place they add greatly to the beauty and mag. 
ulficence of the justly celebrated Lake of 
Killarney, where they are pursued with hound 
and horn, " . D 











Sraccanp, s, A four-year-old stag. 


Sraccens, s. A kind of horse apoplexy; Madness. 
Sraonare, v. To lie motionless, to have no course or stream, 


STALK, v. To blot, to ayot, to dye. 
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Srane, «. evbieise tan pemannenin a pidce of wood ; 
| anything placed as a palisade or fence ; the post to which a beast is 
‘pte be baited; anything pledged or wagered ; the state of being hazarded, 
© pledged, or wagered. 


Pe, a. Fed not with grass but dry feeding. 
oN, s. A horse kept for mares; a horse not castrated. 
‘To stop blood, to hinder from ronning. 
A station; « place where one waits standing ; station; a stop ; 
‘stop; interruption ; the act of opposing ; highest mark ; station- 


te; « To be rough in the coat, as a horse. 
visu, s. A fish branching out into several points. 

wk, «. A kind of hawk. 

NG or Sranr, (Sturnus enigaris, Lowy. ; J? Etourneau, Burr.) s 
bird that may be taught to whistle, and articulate words. 
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‘Starr, «A motion of terror; a sudden twitch or contraction of the 

© frame; a sudden rousing of an animal; a quick spring or motion; first 
‘emission from the barrier ; act of setting off. 


Start in Racing—Tho person appointed 
fe start the horses shall mark in his list 
“the time when the horses in each race 
‘actually started; and if there have been any 
falbe warts, the first of them shall be consi. 




















vag as the time of starting for that race. 
he ‘shall make report thereof to the 
keeger of the match-book in the afternoon of 


zn, #. A young bullock. 
~ othe stream. 


rene (Sterna nigra; Liwx,), 5 
dee is lees than the common tern ; 

i Sear: ‘two ounces and. three-quarters ; 
ten Inches; bill black; irides dusky; 

al, sides of the head, beneath the 
m, throat, anil fore part of the neck white; 
Trent of the head, back of the neck, 
Lunder part of the body, Wack; back, 
and tail, deep ash.colour; vent and 
{ail-covoris white; the tail is less forked 


WA (Lrxn.), # Tern, a ge 


as Yong, or louger than the head, almont 
i Laden fringed, cutting and 


or slightly inclined towards the point ; nos- 
‘towards the middle of the bill, slit 
¢, and. pierced from part to part; 





heavy, lazy, not flippant. 
The sfickleback is the smallost fish in this 
‘country, and is called by severed names in 
nk parts of it; they are not worthy 
angler’s notice, except us baits with the 
Prickles ‘eat off (which Kille the fish), for 


which purpose they aro equal to the minnow, 








the day the mocs are run. A'nd if any delay 
beyond the allowed time shall have taken 
place, he shall state by whom, or by what 
cause, the delay was ocedsioned, He shall 
regulate his watch by the enffee-room, elock, 
which shall be considered as the true time for 
this purpow.—Turf Expositor. 


Sarre, v. To fright, to impress with sudden terror. 

FARVELING, s. An animal thin and weak for want of nourishment. 
Sree, s. Steel is a kind of iron, refined and hardened, of great use in the 
making of tools and instruments of all kinds ; chalybeate medicines. 
‘Breet, . To point or edge with steel ; to make hard or firm. 

xAnp, s. A kind of balance, in which the weight is moved along 
~ “an iron rod, and grows heavier as it is removed farther from the fulcrum. 
‘zrLx Cuace, s, A race over the country by hunters. 


TEM, v. To oppose a current, to pass across or forward notwithstanding 


SreKw. 2 The hinder part of anything; the tail of a dog. 


than in either of the other “ios; the outer 
feathers edged with white: fogs dull rey Ye 
webs much indented ar semipalmated.” In 
somo the forehead and fore part of the neck 
are mottled with black ; and as meit authors 
have omitted, or at Jeast have not made men- 
tion of any white on the forehead, such is 
probably another wariety. ‘The female has 
ho white about the head.—Mondagw. 


8 thus characterised :— 


tmnsll, naked to aborn tho knee ; shank very 
short ; four tors, the three fore ones reunited 
‘by a cut membrane, the hind toe free ; claws 
small and arched ; ‘ail more or lees forked ; 


wings very long and pointed, the first quill the 
longest. 


ww, v. To seeth anything in a slow moist heat. 
‘zw, s. A storepond, a small pond where fish ste kept for the table. 
‘Srickresack,s. The smallest of fresh water Ash; applied to a horse means 


or supedor In pond fishing fir perch ; they 
soap ko taken kth, Meet ines csi a 
a bit of small red worm, and sre found in 
Tittle inlets of strearns, and aleo in 

waters. Walton considers the stickleback 
preferable to the minnow, aa being capnbe of 
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tnd out at the tail 
with white thread a little above the tail, and 

him in such a manner on the hook aa 
hhe is Ukely to turn quick, his mouth ix then 
sewed up to the line; should he not whirl so 


Srirr, a. Rigid, inflexible; stiff country, heavy soil, much enclosed, 
difficult to ride over or pass through. 
Srrrve, s. The bone of a horse. 
‘The upper bone of the thigh is wnited te | to the seat of = ins 
the lower by a sonnewhet.complinsbed elat | Ma Re et Abpea 
Tt terminates by two round inences be. | horse drags imjured limb after bie, 
hind, which ure reecived into slight depressions | rests it on the fetlock : the sid of & 
on the upper surface of the lower hone; aud | surgeon 
in front is a curious groove over which plays | the inside of the {2h poocely, twee 
a small irregular bone, the patella or stifle | time 
bone. The whole is called, by farrier, the | diffused host, or heat 
vill earnest thigh, above ‘the site: ret, Sammi 
The stifle joint is not subject to | bleeding, ‘be the proper mes 
sean, Tho Lent und. tases el pubs corer eeieatea 


Srivrs, s. Supports or poles by which water may be crossed. 

Srimvtare, v. To excite by some pungent motive ; in physic, toed 
‘a quick sensation, with a derivation towards the part. 

Srixt, «. To bound, to limit, to confine, to restrain ; to impreraiet 
mare. 

Stirrup, s. An iron hoop suspended by a strap, in which the beret 

| sets his foot when he mounts of rides. 

Sroat, s An animal of the weasel tribe, 















‘This animal, which is equally agilo and ) destruction of the hare, ands aes 
mischievous with tho weasel in pursuit and | game, poultry, and oggs, bas, Ga 
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reupeets it perfect 

bles the weasel in colour and form, 

most northern parts of Europe the stoat re- 

ularly changes its colour in winter, and be- 

comes perfectly white, except the end of the 
ich retains fnvariably black, It is 
ited the ermine: tho fur ix valuable, 


animal is either taken in trmps, made of 

flat stones, or shot with blunt arrows. 
|. The stoat is sometimes found white during 
‘the winter season in Great Britain, and is 
‘commonly ealled the white weasel. Ite 
fy hhawever, having neither tho thickness, 
closeness, nor the whiteness, of those which 
‘come from Siberia, is, with us, of little value. 
To destroy there worst of all four.footed 
‘vermin to game in its infant state, the follow. 
ing mode is recommended :—Provide stall 
aquare-mate stecl traps, with » small chain 
“End iron poy to fix them down; get two 
dmchns of musk, shoot some small birds, and 
ip the tuil of these birds in the musk ; tie one 
“ou the plate of cach trap, and set in thehedges, 
Or where it is suspected they frequent: this 
‘Will soon reduce the number, should it be ever 
Veo considerable: if it 0 happen, that no musk 
Gs immodistely to be got, the trap must be 
Aadted with n bit of rabbit; and It should be 
azemncmbered that this bait cannot be too stale. 


Some time since, as Mr. Clarke, of Horn- 
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dean, was going = fow miles on foot, in the 
forest of Bore, to visit » friend, he observed a 
hare come inte:the groen road before hint, 
which seemed to be listening, and 


{great surprise, he discovered the object of it to 
bea small yellow red and white etoat, which 
hunted her footsteps with the utmost precl- 
sion. He, wishing to know if so diminutive 
an animal could have a chance of coping with 
the great speed of the hare, retreated to 
holm.bush hard by, where he wax an atten. 
tive observer of this silent hunt for near two 
hours, during which, he is certain to havo 
‘seen both hare wnd stout at least forty timex 
‘They were frequently gone for five or ten mi- 
nutes; but the hare, still unwillidy to leave 
the plaice where she was found, came round 
again, and ber little pursuer sometimes close 
st hor heels, ‘Towards the ond of this ros 
markablo chase, which beosme uncommonly 
interesting, the hare took advantage of the 
thickest covert the place afforded, snd made 
wee of all her cunning and st 

but without effect ; till at length, weatied out 
ly the perseverance of the stoat, Mr. C. heard 
her ory for some time. 

At last, the cries coming from one point, 
he concluded she was become the vietim of 
the chase; on which he 
where he found the hare 
stent 40 intently fastened on her neck, ay not 
to perceive his sppreach, ‘The stoat, in its 
turn, now foll a vietim to Mr, C's stick ; after 
whieh, he proceeded with both hare and stot 
to the house of his friend — 

; ‘Sporting Anecdotes. 


rock, s. The trunk, the body of a plant; a log; a post; the handle of 


anything; a support of a ship while it is building; 
Vide Gux, 
To store, to fill sufficiently ; to fit a gun stock. 


® race, a lineage, a family. 
Srock, 
SSrocxvove, s. The ringdove. 


close neckeloth 


SStockrisi, s Dried cod, so culled from its hardness. 
SStonmacn, s. The ventricle in which food is digested ; appetite. 





never therefore be omitted. The 
next thing to be dane is to givo some carmi- 
native medicine ; and about a pint of brandy 
or gin and water is us good n carminative as | 
ean bo given: on all common occasions it 
may bo considered the best, because it is the 
most innocent as well as effectual. ‘There 
fare cases, however, where the stomach has 
beon 0 injured by ill treatment, that a more 
1 medicine is required. "Tho follaw- 
tincture should then be given in the dove 

T shall soon name. Brandy and water, how. 
ever, that is, from four to six ounces of brandy 
to twelve ounces of water, should always be 
Decsuse it ix sufficiently strong, in 

almost all cases, to answer the purpoe. For 
it should be known that the strong medicines 


ty POPP ers 


ro 


grains 








\yatere 
salt and water are useful also, and should bo 
. | thrown up several times a day. The diseaso 

is often incurable, probably from a want of 
carly attention. 

‘When inedicine cannot be readily procured, 
two or three tublespoonfuls of flower uf xmus- 
tari, and three oF four ounces of comunon walt 












‘The horse stands with his fore leg much under 

him, every now and 
< isan 

ecivahve witching of: the mises 


i Wr, ending i be 
a Gawib Tas thevenriy. stage af anal DET La a eneae 
désorder the horse is sowetiines suddenly | ful or two of compound spirit of axumonin (sal 
‘by opening the stable door, he lifts up | volatile) be toit, the effet will be pros 
znd sometimes neighs; but thisis | moted. A tblespoonful or two of common 
momentary effort. When the disease | iting: sls be edad hens cr Soe i 
the animal is generally found |a day. ‘The hore should be drenched and 
is aon guna the hedgo, or a gate, clystored during the night as well ax the day ; 
about in & state Stier sale. in short, without unremitting attention success 
teseustility. Sometimes he is found | must not be expected AM ona 7 Mt 
racuic, s. A medicine for the stomach. 
one, 8. Stones are bodies insipid, hard, not ductile or malleable, not 
soluble in water; calculous concretion in the kidneys or bladder. 
ONECHATTER, s, A bird; the wheatear. 
onneLy, s. An insect. 
Sroneitaws, s. obs. A kind of hawk. 
ongnonse, s. A horse not castrated; a stallion. 
. #. A bird, commonly called the red godwit. 
90 obs. A play where balls are driven from stool to stool. 
op, e. To bend down; to bend forward; to submit ; to descend from 
or dignity; to come down on prey as a falcon: to alight from the 























Sroor, s. Act of stooping ; fall of a bird upon his prey. 
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‘Sroumace,v. To make to trip or stop. SrumBre, « A trip in walking. 
‘Sromr, s. The part of any solid body remaining after the rest is taken 


‘Sore, s. Cloth or flax dipped in warm medicaments, upplied to-a hurt 
_ orsore. Srure, e. To foment, to dress with stupes. 
Sronorox, s. A sea fish. 

BK, s A young ox or heifer. 

Rxipa (Vicors), s. Starlings, a family of perchers (Jnsessores, 
~ Vicors). 
Srouxvs (Lixx.) ». Starling, « genus thus characterised. 


‘Sry, s. A cabin'to keep hogs in; any place of low debauchery. 

Sry, c. To shut up in a sty. 

‘Strrric, a, The same as astringent, but generally expresses the most 
efficacious sort of astringents, or those which are applied to stop 


yen 
aaa lana 
Suptosare, s. Anything raised by fire in the retort; quicksilver raised 
in the retort. 
Suck, s. The act of sucking; milk given by females. 
_ Supartony, s. Sweating. 
Suponiric, s. A medicine provoking sweat. 
_ Suer, +. A hard fat, particularly that about the kidneys. 
Surrnvr, s. Brimstone. 
SUtrnvnovs, a. Made of brimstone, having the qualities of brimstone ; 
containing sulphur. 
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Sunretr, s. A disease incident to horses and dogs. 
moderate quantities, and the ebill 


should be taken from the water. 


to 


ciel een west wan be procured shoal 
be used 
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‘on the skin of the horse, and 
4 and oecasionall, 


Large pimples of Jumps often suddenly 


which case, 
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Sunrzit, v. To feed with meat or dri 


“Sunceny, s. The art of curing by manual operations. 





Swan, s. A lange waterfowl, 
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snowy 
species cannot pro. | account 


that of the wild swan, and the hird is covered 
there,as they are the largest | held ie. 


‘with the mame kind of fine clove 
pools which beautify his pleasure 
‘re ea hye 
for he enjoys all the sweets 
the Britis: Linda, so are they to the eye | the 


Tevlcd bythe indy nad potting hand 
ean and elegant. 


fin tearm te 


Fad 


Nal reenpee lyn ro eye of 


th gt me 


it 
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FediateSiean (Ace Cyprus 
‘The manners and habits are much the same | any. 
‘im both kinds, partieulaely when they are in x | was left 

‘eld ean; fr lee thie 


eat yale 


He 
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tay eight weeks) before they are hatched, The | fers 


young do net acquire their full plomage x1t 
the seeond year. 

Is is found hy experience that the ewan 
will net thrive if kept oxt of the water; ean. 
fined in 3 courtyant he makes an awkwant 
figure, and toon becomes dirty, tawdry, dull, 
and epiritless 


Tong ay it waits their eeerveaiimce, in some fa 
‘vourite part of a lake or river which abounds 
with thelr food. 

‘The van is very entitled the 
peaceful monarch of the lake : canseious of his 
superior streagth, he fears no enemy, nor suf. 








Wil Swan. (Anas Cygnus fers, 
Liwe., Le Cygne Sauvage, Bury.) —Mea- 
sures five feet in length, and above seven in 
Dreadth, and weighs from thitteen to vixteen 
pounds. The Will is throe inches Tong, of a 
yellowish white from tho cate to the middle, 
and thence to the tip, black ; the bare space 
from the bill over the eye and eyelids Is yel- 
low; the whole plamage in adult binds is of a 
pure white, and, next to the skin, they are 
clothed with a thick fine down; the legs are 
Vlack. 

This species generally keep together in 
sinall flocks, or familios, except in the pair- 
ing season, nnd in the setting in of winter, 
At the latter period they amemble ta im. 


mense mudtitu 

to ad ehewet de ay 
erm parts Asia, 
but when tho extremity of the 





oe ae 
the gathering storm, they shape! 
high in pia vided nad otal oe 
bers, in search of milder climates [erst 
scasons they are net seen > 
oun parts Of the Britiih isle _ 
more southern counties of Barge TH 
rae is obwerved of them in the North A= 
rican states, "They do not, bowerer, = 
of he ge 


ry 
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‘ney, Shetland, and other soli. 

bt are bariy wat notice: 

of them are met with in the 

Lage Takes near Hudson's Bay, 

Kamtschatka, Lapland, and oe. 

said to return to the latter 

6 of about a hundred at a time in 

‘ing, and also to pour in Sea 
from the north, in nearly the 

on thelr way southward in Gees 


Swwan-Goose. (Anas Cygnoides, Linx. ; 


5g 
im 


3 


aff 


L'Ole de Guinie, Bory. this tpecien is | and 


‘more than a yard in length, and is of » size 
‘Between the swan and the common.goow ; it 
Ss distinguished from others of the goose tribe 
by its upright and stately deportment, by 
having a large knob on the root of the upper 
‘mandible, and a akin, almost bare of feathers, 
hanging down like a pouch, or a wattle, under 


the throat; a white line or Gillet ix extended | ing 


from the corners of the mouth over the front 
‘of the brow; the baso of ‘the bill is orango; 
rides reddish-brown; a dark-brown or black 
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"TiC in Gd that thove binds ly wero 
found in Guinea tr the has, how. 
ever, now become pretty common, and they 
pagers vecl in 0 wid oe'wall so 
domesticated state, over various parte of tho 
‘world, both in warm and in cold climates. 

‘They aro found wild abons tho lake Baikal, 
in the cast of Siberia, and in Kamtschotka ; 
and they sre kept tame in most parts of the 


Russian empire. 

‘These like others of the tame kind, 

vary ‘both in colour of the bill, legs, 
plomage, as well as in size; but they all 

otal tho knob on the base of the upper 

sonal ible, and the pouch or wattle under the 
let. 

They are kept by the curious in yuetous 
parts of and are more noisy than 
the common goose ; nothing ean atir either in 
the night or in the day, without their sound- 
the alarm, by their heare cacklings, 
piper sil ei, ee o 
‘common goose, and their o Are 08 pro 
fic ns those of any other kind. The female 
is of a smaller size than the male. the head, 


Swanm,s. A great body or number of bees or other small animals; a 


multitude, a crowd. 


Swaar or Swaarn, a. Black, darkly brown, tawny. 

Sweerver, s. A net that takes in a great compass. 

Sweeestaxe, s, A man that wins all; a prize at a race. 

Swrrr, a. Moving far in a short time, quick, fleet, speedy. 

Swirr, (Cypselus murarius, Temmrxcx,) » A bird like w swallow. 


Saar 


ground with difficulty ; tho tail is forked; 


Jog and toes black. thas four tors, all placed 
forwanl. In this particular it deviates from 


these 
foe in suche another winged amet 
‘which at that tine cannot ascend =—/Mondagn 


Swreress, s. Spoed, rapidity, velocity. 

‘Swiss, v. To float on the water, not to sink; to move progressively in the 
"water by the motion of the limbs; to be conveyed by the stream; to 
glide along with a smooth or dizzy motion ; to be dizzy. 


‘An eceidental fall into water may be most 
ignorant 


Gaagecour 10 thove of 


ewimming, 
art of | given, = pervon'may 


al 








“Taprorx, s. A young shapeless frog or toud, consisting only of a body and 


a tail. 


‘Tacratt, s. A worm which has the tail of another colour. 

‘Tait, s, That which terminates the animal behind, the continuation of 
the vertebre of the back hanging loose behind; the lower part; the 

hinder part of anything ; to turn tail, to run away. 


When « di pees is usual also to 
ofa of the tail. Dog fanclers, 
are termed, commonly bito it off; but 

to be wished that a larger portion was 

to both their knowlodgo and humanity. 
tail does not grow materially after cut. 


and | does not strike the 


on accuracy, 
eff with a pair of sharp scissors. If tho 
aed tail are cut off at the same time, it 
to tle a ligature about the tail, to 
fusion of Vlood, as vrmetimes 
j, from both ears and tail together, 


will weaken the animal too much, and earl 
distemper may follow; but when the 
alone is cut, no ligature is necemary. When 
ligature is used, neithor tie it too tight, nor 
suffer it to remain more then twelve hours. 
On tho twisting off either the earsor tail, I 
will waste no invective; for if the cruelty 
mer, { am sure no 
assertion of mine, it ts fur inferior tn 
every point of view to excidan, and has for 
‘ror deafened many it hay been practised on, 
will be attended to.— Blaine, 


ow, %. The grease or fat of an animal, suet. 
: ys, & The claw of a bird of prey. 
‘Aste, a. Not wild, domestic; crushed, subdued, depressed, spiritless, 
ananimated, 


‘ame, 0. To reduce from wildness, to reclaim, to make gentle ; to conquer. 
‘AN, - To impregnate or imbue with bark ; 2S er eae! 
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3 blow, that no matter 
‘are propared for wild fowl, partriges, oF 


wildfowl shooter 
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whole unas tribe, 
rund gentles, not too mich 
paste, in the hot months, 
‘lowe ti the bottom, amt 
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sth) 
“the 
uch easier of acces, ad 
gutline, quill.deat, ant No. 9 or 


six or seven in number, and of «dail 
* 
the 
wo 
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shes 


‘all it the Shoemaker, ‘They uke red worms 
oF sweet 
Bae 
book ; finely 


with it. The egys aro of the size of those of 
Deest in the spring 
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f, new regulations were 
covered courts erectel, 


lint put into a sore ; species of wine deeply red. 


‘Teresiwrurse, a. Consisting of turpentine, mixed with turpentine. 
‘Ternier, s. A dog that follows his game underground. 


The Sesteh Terrier. (Canis terrarius, | the of the terrier, bet from 
eae ata Rese Rog farted nina cctegadie sh 
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“Testaczous, a. Consisting of shells, composed of shells ; having conti- 


_ nuous, not jointed shells, opposed to crustaceous, 
“Teruxn, +. A string by which cattle are held from pasturing too wide. 


Thames’ Yacurs, s. Small vessels of pleasure used by members of the 
~~ river clubs. 





Tait, s. The shafts of a wagon. 
“Tariinonse or TuitceR, s. The last horse that goes between the shafts. 


‘Tarnst, s. The pain suffered for want of drink, want of drink ; eagerness, 


‘There are placed in the neighbourhood of | for the purpose of lubeiesting the 
le csunts bege ectghien s sepren td thenn vanotiinnSereumn Enrol el. ok 
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A sitilar enlargement is found above the | lamenes. The mode of treatment mex 
hock, betwres the teadons of the flexor of the | resemble that recommended for wind pulls 
font, and the extresor of the hock, As fret | Altheagh thorongh.pém eatunst Ibe peecetirend 
ite sitmstion it must nocemarily project en the | 
Dealaides oft heck, bs Wn fen of a zea 
ewelling, lt is called a th bs ant 
Peron apt merit. pron 
be of very grest size, it is rarely 


Tuowt, s. The pin or piece of timber by which the oar is kept steady in 
rowing. 

Turarrce, s. The windpipe of any animal, 

Tuxoar, s. The forepart of the neck; the main road of any place. 

‘Turost.e, s. A species of thrush,a small singing bird. It is said to bave the 
breast darker and the tail shorter than this bird ; but there are not suii- 
cient grounds to believe it is distinct from the thrush. 

Tunorrce, s. The windpipe. 

Tunorre, e. To choke. 

Tunovcusren, a, Completely educated, completely taught; in sporting 
parlance, applied to racehorses of unblemished pedigree. 

Turow, v. To perform the act of casting; to cast dice ; to cast a hors 


Horses are thrown down by means of hob. | attached is placed oe the left 
bles. The hobble is nbout two feet in length, | end of the rope t to be i 
two tnebes and five-cighths in width, and o 
about a quarter of un inch thick. It ix 
formed by a strong’ piece of leather, about! 
four feet in length, which, being doubled, has 
a strong iron buckle included at one end, and 
firmly sewed in, About four inches and a 
nlf further back, a large iron ring Is to be 
sewed in, in the suiné manner, for the 

of allowing a strong rope to pass through ft 
‘ly. The ring, or rather the part 4o named, 

bbe undo straight where it ix sewed into 

the Jesther, and the rot may be rounded. 
The remaining part of the leather ix to be 
strongly sowed together, which will make the 
thickness of it what we have before’ de 
weribed. Several holes are to be punctied at 
this end of the hobble, to admit the tenyue 
of the buckle when it is put round the horse's 
leg. On the under side of the hobble, a 
piece of thinner and wider leather ix to be 
fixed, extending from the part where the ring 
is attached to about half an inch beyond the 
extremity of the buckle; this i intended to 
mevent the latter from galling the horse's 
leg. The rope should be strong, not twisted 
tight, but made flexible, like a bell-rope, and 
about six yurds in length. One end of the 
ope is to be firmly and permanently attached 
to the ring of one of the hobbles, and this 
hobble must be placed on the fore-leg, oppo. 
site to the vide on whieh the hone is to be 
thrown. If the bobble to which the rope is 
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‘Tixx,s. A species of dog. 

‘Tixt, z. A tent, any covering over head; the cover of a boat ; « military 
game at which the combatants ran against each other with lances on 
horseback; a thrast. Vide Srnurr. 

‘Tix, s. One of the primitive metals, called by the chemists Jupiter. 

‘Thin metal is » good anthelmintic in doy; | from dope, by giving Gliage oF kerupings of 
‘eewh t Ui f brve| tnd ec ‘The den cheet Uden’ Pade 
Awrartwnrrics.— White, 

‘Tixerunr, s Colour or taste supéradded by something ; medical prepa- 
rations made by infusing or digesting vegetables, &c, either in rectified 
or proof spirit. 


tinctares mado with 
pared and meadow saffron. 


i. | ammonia Hkewise is 
of opium is made hy 4& | in the volatile tinetare of 
‘gesting ophum in proof ‘Thor are also | spirit of ammotia— IV 

_ ‘Tixpes, s. Anything eminently inflammable placed to catch fre. 

‘Tixar, v. To impregnate or imbue with » colour or taste. 

‘Tinset, s. A kind of shining cloth; anything shining with false lustre, 

anything showy and of little valae. 

‘Tie, s. Top, point, end, extremity. 
Ter, « A-small horse, generally in contempt; a woman, in contempt; a 
_ titmouse or tomtit, a bird. 
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Top, s. A bush, a thick shrub; a certain weight of wool, twenty-eight 


pounds, 
‘Tor, s. The divided extremities of the feet, the fingers of the feet. 
‘Ton, s. A measure of weight of twenty ewts. 
Toxic, a. Being extended, being elastic; relating to tones or sonnds; a 
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The wlnoral Tiagdvec--| Yor the mypersay tarasle. of walle 
cof quicksilver or mercury; of | tonics elde Woerre, vol. ll H”Mte, 

s. One of the bones of the mouth with which the act of mastica- 
performed ; a tine, prong, a blade ; the prominent part of wheels. 
aad | are habituated only to healthy dega, will smile 
persons living in the country, who | at such shesd line ; but wern they bx London, 
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promepeerg Sedna Feelpirenie pny oe 
these animals renders nosemary to be aay jamb 
gad and cemeticd. In the dogs Ihave de. | nuance of it will do snuch to 
scribed, nothing is more commen to find then bey feral bebe dee rye 
carious’ teeth, ineufferably fetid; others dis. | tartar, me = 
placed, ting mastication ; of an immense improvensent | gesenll 
Sentlaten of turn whic seven Gy| ons senate 

erodes the guins, and makes the animal in- 


Toornacn,s, Pain in the teeth. 
T have been lately told by » fiend, who ) unavoidable exposure to wet and 
rarely errs in his prescriptions, that the best | ations actly ape 1 


HF 


cure for a toothach ix, known a «porting cetubitere | 
‘One tablespoonful of rum, this visitation, and us professional 
Another of vinegar, wes not procurable, the sufferer bad se a 


‘A teaspoonful of malt. mody but the old and slow one—pateace T 
Mixed together and then held in the mouth. | reesmmend the worthy colemel's oe 
Hauwker. | :wo reasons ; the first, that I believe @ i 
Nothing is more annoying in the mountains | efficacious ; and the second, thet ii aay 
than an attack of this afflicting disease. Grouse | compoundied— Ka, 
shooters are particularly obnoxious to it, from 


Tor, s. The highest part of anything; the surfuce, the superficies; i 
extreme joint of a fishing-rod. 

Torneavy, a. Having the upper part too weighty for the lower—sgra 
defect in « fishing-rod. ok 

Toncu, s. A wax-light bigger than a candle; any large or portable Belt 

Tovcuso1e, s. The hole through which the fire is conveyed tothe pe 
der in a gun, 4 

Tovcuwoon, s. Rotten wood used to catch the fire etruck from the fit 

Tow, s. Flax or hemp beaten and combed into a filamentous substant 

Trars, ¢. To draw along; to entice; to draw by artifice or strtaget 
to educate, to bring up. % 

Tnaas, s. Artifice, stratagem of enticement, the tail of « bini; sli# 
powder reaching to the mine. 

Tnaisivo, p. The act of putting into condition for racing, pogilist ® 
other violent exercises. > 


Training Racehorses-—A month is tho | of his body, whether he be. 
Teast time that ean be allowed to draw the | flosh, and it ix ales | 
home's body clear, and to refine his wind to | ther he be dull. or 
that degree of perfection that is attainable by | when abreed. If he 
a. and there is reason to 

Tt isfiret necessary to tke an exact view | too hard riding, or, am the 
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sheath . When. | direction, and smitst be sought for accorting!s. 
tendon end its cexcope injury. = — sought 


scclewts oceur, Hl ofthe wiawost ‘te for 
Sibcceees es venece she. Core ina opseny]| Oana "the thorn hat bees 
Pp) and this cas be done mntet remdily shoad 


: 
Tho then will always be found in am oblique 

Trott, v. To troll, to ron round; to fish with a rod which has = pulley 
towards the bottom. 

‘Trolling, in the Yimited sease of the worl, 
tocane taking jack and pike with the gurge 
hook ; live-tait fishing, whee » floated Tine ts 
tused ; and mmap-fishing, when the angler so 

is baited hooks, that, immediately be 
fools » Lite, he strikes with smnch fores, snd 
generally throws over his head, or drags the 
jpok or pike on shore, instead of playing his 
‘Vietim till he i exhatated. 

‘Trolling is » valuable branch of fishing, 
affording the angler several months’ aww. | 


Tuor, ve. To move with a high jolting pace. 
Trot, s. The jolting high pace of « horse. 
Trout, s. A delicate spotted fish inhabiting brooks and quick streams. 


ay = 





This very elegant species is pleutifully dis. 
tributed throngh the British waters, and va. 
Hes in weight from a few ounces to fifteen or 
‘even thirty pounds, 

‘Tho general thapo of trouts is rather long 
than broad ; in several of the Seoteh and Irish 
Takes wud rivers, they grow 80 much thicker 
than in these of England, that a fish from 
eighteen to twenty.two inches will often weigh 
from three to five pounds. The trout is a fish 
of prey, has a short roundish head, blunt nose, 
mouth ‘ide, and filled with teeth, not only in 
the jaws, but on the palate and tongue: the ie 
scales aro small, their back is ash colour, the | South Wales, aro trout exlled 
sides yellow, and when in season, is sprinkled | red snd black’ wpote aa 


all over the body and covers of the gills with | cnmarked, and of whine a 
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v. To win with a tramp 


£2, s. One who shows postures or feats of activity; # pigeon. 
a, Swelling, puffed up; protuberant, raised above the level; 
i sublime. 


fF pounds; 
“Toner Mrverat, s. Subsulphate of mercury, yellow mercurial emetic, 


Tony, A clod covered with grass ; a part of the surfnce of the ground; 
~ akind of fuel; a racecourse. Zo be om the turf, to be engaged in 
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Twircu, v. To pluck with a quick motion, to snatch. 


The twitch is a very necessary instrument 
im a stable, though, when frequently and un 
necessarily used, it may have the ill effect of 
rendering some horses violent and vicious to 
Fesist ita future application, In many instan- 
‘eos blindfolding will do more than the twitch ; 
and some horses may be quieted, when the pain 
in not excessive, by holding the ear in one hand, 
‘and rubbing the point of it with the other. A 
firm but soothing manner will often engage the 
attention and provent violence ; but it is sel- 
dom that either threats or punishment render 
‘an unruly horse better. Inexperienced per- 


sons guard themselves against the hind feet 
only, but they should be aware thet somo 
horses strike as truly andas terribly with their 
fore feet : itis prudent therefore, in all opera- 
tions, to blindfold the animal, and the more 10, 
as by this he becomes particularly intimidated, 
nor will he often strike without an aim. Bar- 
nacles aro a sort of clams used by smiths, into 
which they introduce the nose in the manner 
of atwitch. They are only admissible when 
1 person is 20 situated as to be wholly without 
‘assistance — Blaine. 


Twitter, v. To make a sharp tremulous intermitted noise; to be sud- 


denly moved with any inclination. 


Tyupanum, s. A drum, a part of the ear. 
Tyno, s. One yet not master of his art. 











Voauzatax,s. A plant, of which cats are immoderately fond. 
Varour, s. Anything exhalable, anything that mingles with the 
wind; fame, steam ; diseases caused by diseased nerves; melanchalf, 
spleen. : 
Vaayisu, s A matter laid upon wood, metal, or other bodies, to make 


them shine. + 


tare is at all times destructive to will preserve the rod frem 
cwential for the angler to guard | and from other injuries, aid is 
powor agai influenco on his| Another. an aunee of 
; for, admitting that a shower of main | sme quantity of seediae 
will not’ spoil it, yet if not. protested. by 
varnish, it may soon be deprived of ite clasti 
which is the chief requisite of any, and 
Variety of 
preparing varnish ; the 
maid to be excellent, 
Half « pint of linseed | i 
rubber scraped fine ; put 
them over a slow fire, and stir them well to. 
gether, until the rubber is dissolved, then boil 
and skim it, apply it warm, and do not use 
the rod until quite dry. Tho appearance | injury.— Ol Reed; * 
upon the red will be like « ne chin ark; #61 1 a 
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Vanwisn, e. To cover with something shining. 
VascuLan, a. Consisting of vessels, full of vessels, 
VAULT, v. To leap, to Jump. - 
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Upper, s. The breast or dugs of a cow, or other large animals. 

Veat, s. The flesh of a calf killed for the table. 

Vecrrasce, s. Anything that has growth without sensation, as plants, 

Vecrraste, a. Belonging to a plant; having the nature of plants. 

Veurcre, s. That in which any thing is carried; that part of a medicine 
which serves to make the principal ingredient potable; that by means 
of which anything is conveyed. 

Vein, s. The veins are only a continuation of the extreme capillary arte- 
ries reflected back again towards the heart, and uniting their channels 
us they approach it. 

Veiny, a. Fall of veins; streaked, variegated. 

Verociry, s. Speed, swiftness, quick motion. 

Veuver, +. Silk, with » short far or pile upon it. 

Vexver Duck, Dounie Scorer, or Great Buack Duck, (Anas Fusca, 
Lixy.; Le Grand Macreuse, Burr.) +. 


ERE 
£ 


British 
‘The 


eit 


Vexaric, a. Used in hunting. obs. 
Vewariox, s. The act or practice of hunting. obs. 
‘Vewzen, », To make a kind of marquetry, or inlaid work. 
_ Vexomous, a. Poisonous. 
ERY, &. ‘The sport of hunting ; the commerce of the sexes. 
cT1oN, #, Bloodletting, the act of opening a vein, phlebotomy. 
+, Game, beast of chace, the flesh of deer. 
1F ire; 4 
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VENTRICLE, #. The stomach ; any small cavity in an animal body, | 
larly those of the heart. 

Verperer, s. An officer of the forest. 


In every forest there are usually four ver. ) sworn to maintain the laws of the f 
derers, so named from viridis or vert. Thever- | to view, receive, and cnrol the att 
derer is a judicial officer of the forest, chosen | and resentments of all trespamsea 1 
by force of the king's writ in full county, and | forest of vert and venison. 





Verpicris, s. The rust of brass. 

Versuice, s. Acid liquor expressed from crab apples. 

VeRMICULAR, a. Acting like a worm, continued from one part tot 

Vermirucg, s. Any medicine that destroys or expels worms. 

VermiLion, s. The cochineal, a grub of a particular plant ; facti 
native cinnabar, sulphur mixed with mercury ; any beautiful red 


Vermin, s. Any noxious animal. 


To destroy vermin.—When dogs aro af- 
flicted with lice, the most effectual remedy is 
to rub the whole animal over with train-oil ; 
allow it to remain on half an hour, and then 
wash it off with saltof tartar, or potashes and 
water. Soft soap made into thick paste, and 
rubbed over tho body, and allowed to remain 
‘on an hour before washing the dog, will effee- 
tually desray them, 

B.—The method of giving any bolus, 
i I of otber medi ¢ to a dog, is to pull out 
his tongue, then put it down his throat as far 
as possible, and when the dog draws in his 
tongue, the medicine will descend into his 
stomach. 

Sopping the skin with tobacco water has 
been recommended ; but it has only a momen- 





Venwat, a. Belonging to the spring. 


Vernal Birds of Passage.—The earlier 
or later appearance of our spring birds may 
be found to arise from accidental vicissitudes 
of the season in those countries from whence 
they come; and, viewed in this light, the time 
of their arrival becomes an interesting phe- 
nomena to note down. Generally speaking, 
they arrive at the following times, on an 
average of many years :— 

Wryneck 
Smallest Willow Wren 
House Swallow 


. Middle of March, 
March 25. 
April 15. 

+ April 20. 
+ April 20. 
+ April 17. 
2 April 10. 
> April 21. 





tary effect, and it not unfrequent! 
the dog. “Innumerable other mean 
tried to drive away fleas, but the oa 
bly certain one I have discovered, it 
dogs sleep on fresh yellow deal 
‘These shavings may be made 20 fio 
as soft as a feather bed ; and, if chan 
week or fortnight, they make the mo 
and wholesome one that » dog can 
and the turpentine in them is very ¢ 
to the fleas. But, where it is absolt 
practicable to employ deal shavings, i 
found useful to rub or dredge the & 
‘once or twice a week, with very fin 
dered rosin : if simply rubbed in, a 
bran.—Brown—Biaine. 


Yellow Willow Wren. April 20. 
Whitethroat =. ‘April 16. 
Redstart + April 16. 
Night Plover or Stone Cur. 

lew ‘March % 
Grasshopper ark April 15. 

Swift May 9. 
Lesser Red 1 Apel 30. 
Com Crake or Land Rail. April 25. 
Largest Willow Wren. End of A 
Fern Owl May 20. 

| Flycatcher i May 3 
| gOther birds, water wageils. for 





Vent, s. Everything that grows and bears « green leaf within the 
VeRrTEBRAL, a. Relating to the joints of the spine. 


VERTEBRA, 3. Joints of the beck. 


horses that excel in 


White fast trotters are particularly subject to this disease. 


When a horse has been worked hard and ) and 
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of 


; these hairs 


are very stiff, and spread out on each side like a comb from the upper 


sides of the mouth of the nightjar.— Montagu. 
Viex, x. The course of action opposite to virtue; a fault, an offence; a 


feolers: in some birds they are slender, as in flycatchers, &c. und point 
Vibrissae pectinate (Lixx.), in 


both upwards and downwards, from both the upper and under si 
kind of small iron press with screws. Vice, in horses, ill temper, 


Vinniss% (Lixn.), s. In ornithology, are hairs that stand forward like 
the mouth. 


Vesicarory, s. A blistering medicine. 
Verenrxany, a. Belonging to cattle, particularly horses. 


Vesicatx, v. To blister. 


tha s. A game. 
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Viren, s. A serpent of that species which brings its young alive; any 


thing mischievous, 

In every quarter of the globe but Europe, 
dogs are exposed to the venomous attacks of 
makes, whose bite is instantly mortal. The 
‘viper ia the only asiitual of this kind in Britain 
capable of inflicting a wound attended with 
seriows consequences, and to which dogs be- 
come expored when hunting. In there ees, 


commonly ensues. Bat it is not oftem that 
these bites are fatal, particularly when proper 
means are resorted to far obviating the effects. 
There means consist in freely rubbing the 
. oF with the 





in or 

two of sweet oil, every hour, until the ament- 
ment is evident. 
: . . 

On August the 4th, 1775, we surprised 

a largo viper, which seemed very heavy and 
Bloated, ws it lay in the grass basking in the 
sun. Whee we came to eut it up, we found 
that the abdomen was crowded with young, 
fifteen in number ; the shortest of wl nea 
sured fall seven inches, and were about the 
tizo of full grown earthworms. This little 
fry invued into the world with the true viper 


Virerous, a. Having the qualities of a viper. 


Viscena, s. The bowels or entrails. 


Viscera of the horse—'The alimentary 
cand caged en from the expellent orifice 
‘of the stomach to the anus, or end of the 
Fassage; forming a long canal, whose varying 
dimensions have occasioned it to bo divided 
into ‘the small and large intestines, ‘The 
length of the tmet munges between twenty- 
seven and thirty yards; of which proportions 
the small intestines oceupy from twenty to 
twenty.two yards, and the large from seven to 
eight. Tt is not easy to givo a determinate 
place to. the intestines, either individually or 
generally; the large, however, may be mid 
to occupy all the inferior portion of the wbdo- 
men throughout, and the small to mange be- 
tween und upon them ; both occussomally 
shifting their position by the peristaltic mo- 
tion. ‘They are, however, prevented from an 
uunataral displacement, by membranous pro- 
ductions of the peritoneum, under the name 
of mesentery, mesocolon, and mevorectum. 
‘The firvt intestinal coat is derived from the 
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Viscous, a. Glutinons, sicky, tenncious, 
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Visio, s. Sight, the faculty of seeing; the act of seeing. 
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| Virniot, s. Vitriol is produced by addition of a metallic matter with the 

| 


fossil acid salt. 
Vrrnioric, a. Resembling vitriol, containing vitriol. 
Virntovarep Zixc, s. White vitriol. 
Vives, s. A disease in horses, 
Mile disorder consists of a swelling of the ) known 
gland, situated Immediately beneath 
ear, and is commonly named the vives 
or ives. Fomentations of hot water should 
De Srst applica, that is, a large piece of thick 
‘woollen cloth should be wrung out of hot wa. 
‘ter, sea kept in contact with the swelling. Af 
‘ter continuing this 
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and when mich cavities extend in different di- ) scribe the more commen 4nd inoportan! 
rections, they form the sinuses of the wargeem | with their treatment, I 
‘and the pipes of the farrier; when the edges | however, 20 state, that uleers in get 
ef the external epening are hardenol, it is ssid pe | 
to be fistulous. In general eases, the longer 
tan ubcer has lasted, tho more obstinately will | formed. penetrates farther, beinging 
the vestols have gained a diseased habit, and | own setion all the 
the more difficulty there will be to being them | likewise dress them 
back toa healthy state, ‘The external means | frequently takes on 
employed for this purpose are usually three ; | thon, and becomes acrid; amd, lastly, ¢ 
stipulating Injections, scton, or incision ; | lect to gain a depending orltice for | 
which operations it will not he mecewsary to | lections Alain, 
enter upon here, as wo shall proceed to de 
Utcenars; v. To disease with sores. 
Uxcenatiox, s. The act of breaking into ulcers ; ulcer, sore. 
Umata, or Ounex Crrevacren, s. A fish. 

Tho umbla ot ombre chevalier, is very like | pectoral nie, inthe ventral ight, in) 
a char in form, but is without spots, snd has | eleven, and in the caudal 
8 white and silvery belly. On tho table, its| Bloch says, that it &% pecoliarte # 
flesh cuts white or croam-colour, and it is ex- | of Genews and Newfekatol ; bat whal 
ccedingly like char in flavour. On February | just mid must convince you of the is 
Lith, 1827, one was brought me from the | of this statement, ax T dare say the 6) 
lake of Bourget, in Savoy: it war mid to be | in other deep waters of = like ¢ 
amall for this fish, it wus fifteen inches long, | smonget the Alps. . It is 9 fish'cleed 
and seven and a half in cireumference, In | to the char, and congenerous beth inf 
tho dorsal fin there wore twelve spines, in the | habits —Sir H. Dary. 


Unexes, s. A deer's entrails. 

Unven Tait Coverrs, s. Those feathers immediately covering th 
of the tail beneath. | 

Uxpen Wixo Coverts, s. Those feathers covering the wing under 

Uneartuep, a. Driven from the ground. To unearth a fox, is 
him from his den. 

Uxriepcen, a. That has not yet the full farniture of feathers, yoo 

Unxviesuxp, a. Not fleshed, not seasoned to blood. 

Urrex Tart Covenrs, s. Those feathers immediately covering th 
of the tail feathers. 

Voranr, a, Flying, passing through the air; active. 

Vote, s. A deal at cards that draws the whole tricks. 

Vorery, s. A flight of birds. 

Vouwey, s A flight of shot; an emission of many at once. 

Vout, s. A round or a circular tread ; a gait of two treads male by! 
going sideways round a centre. 

Vomica, s. An encysted humour in the lungs. 

Vomit, v. To cast up the contents of the stomach. 

Vomrr, s. The matter thrown up from the stomach ; an emetic ms 

Voitony, a. Procuring vomits, emetic. 

Voracious, a. Greedy to eat, ravenous, 

Voracity, s. Greediness, ravenousness. 
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moving ; a length of space, or circuit through which one walks; fish > 
Walk is the slowest or least raised pace, or going of a horse. 

Wact-rveo, a. Having white eyes. 

Watxvr, s. The name of a tree; the fruit and wood of the tree. 

Waxpxan, v. To rove, to ramble here and there, to go without any certain 
course ; to deviate, to go astray. 

Wasonensr, s. Rover, rambler. 

Wanace, , To quaver any sound; to cause to quayer; to utter musi- 
cally. 

Wanster, s. A singer, a songster. 


Warnes, s. A forest officer. The chief warden of the forest is a great 
officer, next to the justices of the forest, to bail and discharge offenders, 
bat he is no judicial officer. 

Wars, v. To caution against any fault or danger; to give previous notice ; 
toadmonish to any duty to be performed; to warn off trespassers from 
& manor. 

Wanr, v. To contract, to shrivel; to turn aside from the true direction. 

Wanner, s. A kind of park for rabbits. 

Waanenen, s, The keoper of a warren. 

Waar, s. A corneous excrescence, a small protuberance on the flesh. 

Waarry, a. Grown over with warts. 

Wasu, s. Allavion, anything collected by water; a bog, a marsh, a fen, 

quagmire; a medical or cosmetic lotion; « superficial stain or colour. 
A brisk stinging insect, in form resembling a bee, Vide 
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‘Waren Dos, s. A rough and web-footed spaniel. 
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employed ha bat it is seldom be | others, all are sufGeiently do 
pea a pene poodle teved is the mostextrordinn 
venary. He is an animal natumlly ‘tiude fo this particular; many h 





which are pourtrayed in his countenance, and | eee of a servant, suchas to po. 
is remarkable for his attachment to his master, | errands, thet and open doors, ring 
‘The native country of this dog is Spain; | and their knack at eulsniery i extre! 
‘wut we conceive that the variety we poses, * * = 
which is a very distinet ope, is not the pure | I have tried poodles, but always | 
breed as originally into this country, | ingerter im strength, scent, and cours 
but that it Is the of the lange water | nrealso very apt to be seasick. Tb 
dog and the English setter, as it tebe degrare vnpicior $a tones | 
intermediate between these, not only in figure, | A allows 
hut also in their united qualities out of 
The Small Water Spaniel, or Poodle, | not 
(Canis Aquations minor.)—This variety is | that 
presumed ta be the ing of the aboot him 
‘water dog and the small cocker ; it has all Fee 
‘appearance of the former, not only in shape, | the 


with black patches over various parts of their 
bodies. Tho poodle ix very fond of diving, 
and ean find at the bottom of » river or pond 
‘any particular stone thrown in by his master. 

In France this deg iva great Gvourite, snd 
is taught many curioes tricke. He isan excel. 
lent companion in shooting of wild fowl, which, 
when killed in the water, he very toon recovers. 

Some doge aro more casily instructed than 





Warer Fowt, s. Fowl that live or get their food in water. 
Waren Hes, Common GaLtinuce, or Moonnex, (Pulica ohhh 


Lixx.; La Poule Eau, Burr.) s, 





‘The weight of this bird ruries from ten and 
a half to fifteen ounces, the \engih trot te tip, 
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Waren Ovser, Waren a Dirrer, or WATER Por, (Sturnus 
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swings is white, the bastard wing barred with 
white, the inside barred with brown and white, 
and the quills and secondaries dusky. The 
side festhors aro beautifully crossed with 
‘black and white, and slightly tipped with pale 
reddish brown. The inner side of the thighs, 
the vent aro pale brown, 
imens apecked with bluish ash. 
tho head, chin, forepart of the 
‘breast, are of a dark hoary lead 
lightly tinged with palo rufous. ‘Tho 
of twelve short black feathers, 
ipped with dirty red; some of 
the under side tarred with black 
te. The legs which aro placed fir 
‘are a dull dirty red; the tocw long 
without any connecting membrane, La. 
“tho eggs are more than an inch 
long, of w pale yellowish colour, 
all orer with dusky brown spots, 
ly equal in size, but irregular.” 

‘The water rail is a shy and solitary bird. 
paca erably hited ger fni 
‘overgrown with sedges, reeds, and other coarse 
herbage, ainong which it finds shelter, and 
feeds in hidden security. It rans, occasionally 

_ flirting up its tail, through its tracks, with tho 
‘samo swiftness as tho com crake runs through 
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patl Aistract 
his dog, by the length of time to 


and | protmct its taking wing: and it seldo 


of the northern etn of Europe, ian 
partially snd irregularly, it migrates soud 
TN, even into Atticn: Gustng the severity of 
tho winter season, Baffon says, “they pass 
Malta in the spring and autumn,” and to con. 
firm this, adds, “that the Viscount de Quer- 
hoont saw « flight of them et the distance of 
titty league from the consts of Portugal, on 
the 17th of April, some of which were 60 
fatigued that they suffered themselves to bo 
caught by tho hand." ‘The flesh of the water 
rail is not #0 ly esteemed as that of 
tho land rail, and yet by snany it is thought 
rich and delicious esting —Bewick, 


Waren Rat, s. A rat that makes holes in banks, 


T suspect much there may be two species 


Kittle stream that is not web-footed, and yet is 
‘an excellent swimmer and diver. 

Habits of the Water Shrew and Water 
Rat.—The brown rat (Mus decumanus) feo. 


yuents water and is fond of swimming, though 
docs not willingly dive. The 


cd, Fixmrno, | 


(Areleola 
the one alluded to by 


. | frequently injure 
has 





face, and sometimes timidly and hastily como 
on shore, but with the greatest caution, and 
instantly plunge in again. When under water 
he looks gry, on account of the 

ter of minute air bubbles that ad! 

fur and bespangle him all over. 

appears at evening, and such is his 

abit, Ones, however, at broad and bright 
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‘They have haunts or rans in the 
under the floors of old houses, 
the furniture; 


af 
reed 


wvo been, known to gnave the extremities 
infants while asleep, ‘They 
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‘mont large towns; and though they seek the 
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WEAsanp, s. The windpipe, the passage Sica which the breath is 
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ness ; sarang rate tempest, storm. 
eit hbiaciie a kind of dusky film that hinders the 
; the film or skin that connects the toes of water fowls and dogs. 


drawn and emitted. 
‘“Wearues, s. State of the air, respecting either cold or heat, wet or dry- 
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Wennen, a. Joined by a film. 


[Wer 


Wenroornn, a. Having films hetween the toes. 





» Quantity measured by the balance; a mass by which, as the 


standard, other bodies are examined ; ponderous mass; gravity, beavi- 


ness, tendency to the centre. 


two or mote horses to rum and carry 
for inches, is thus: that horsos 
fourteen hands high are to carry nine 
above or below which height they aro to 
carry soven pounds more or lem, for every 
incb they are higher or lower than the four- 
teen hands fixed as the eriterion. 


Example—A hore mi fourteen 
anda, one inch and a half, (four inches making 
‘one hand) will carry eine stone, ton pownds, 


eight ounces; a borve measuring thirteen 
hands, two inches and a half, will carry only 
ight stone, three pounds, eight ounces; the 
former being ove inch and x half above the 
fourteen hands, the other one inch and s half 
below it; the weight is therefore added or di. 
minisbed by the height of every inch higher 


or lower. 
. . . 


‘Whatever might have been the original in- 
tention of cocktail racing (and I have nodoubt 
it was very laudable) it has become a 
and well-organised system of swindling and 


Waisn Poxy, s. 

‘The ponies of Wales scem to be original 
and unmixed, They are much esteemed for 
tho neatnoss and beauty of their forms, for 


the nimbleness of their motions, and, above | i 


all, for being remarkably surefooted ‘on the 
most dificult roads, which render them ex- 
tremely valuable in the mountainous tracts to 
which they originally belong. In polnt of 
sire and hardiness, they bear a near reseni- 
Diance to the best of the native brood of the 
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Wueat,s. A pustule, a small swelling filled with water, 
Wueatr, s. The grain of which bread is chiefly made. 


Wneares, a. Made of wheat. 


Wnearear, s. A small bird very delicate, 


Woeet, s. A circular body that turns round uy 


an axis; a circularboly 


carriage that runs upon wheels; rotation’; a compass about,» = 


approaching to circularity. 


Wuetr, s. The young ofa dog, a puppy; the young of any beast of fe? 


Wuetr, v. To bring young. 
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‘Whurr, s. An instrament of correction tough and pliant. 


Warsxy, v. To make a noise like a horse or colt. 
Wutrcor, s. Cont of which lashes are made. 


Wuiwees, v. To cry without any loud noise. 
Wourren-rs, s. The field assistant to the buntsman, 


Whrrnaxo, s. Advantage over; right hand. 
| Warevasu, s. The lash or small end.of a whip. 
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when he rates a hound, the hound does not 
ind him, to take him up immediately, and 
give him a severe flogging. Whippersin are 
too apt to continue rating, even when they 
find that rating does not avail. There is but 
one way to stop such hounds, which is to get 
to the heads of them. [also tell him never 
fon any account to strike a hound, unless the 
hound is at the same time sensible what it is 
for; never to strike a hound that does not 
doserve it, and to strike those hard that do, 

Such of my hounds as are very Hlotous are 
taken out by themselves on the days when 
they do not hunt, and properly punished; and 
this is continued while my paticnce lasts, 
which of course depends on the value of the 
dog. It is a trial betwixt the whipper-in and 
the dog, which will tire first; and the whip. 
per-in, I think, generally prevails, If this 
method will not make them steady, no other 
cam: they are then looked upon as incorri- 
gible, and are put away. 

Such hounds ss are notorious offenders 
should also feel the lash, and hear a rate, as 
they go to the caver ; it may be a usefal hint 
to them, and may prevent a severer flogging 
afterwanls, A sensible whipper-in will wait 
his opportunity to single out his hound ; he 
will then hit him hard, and rate him well; 
whilst a foolish one will often 
not intend to hit; will ride 
the midst of the Hounds; will perhaps ride 
‘over some of the best of them, and put the 
whole pack into confusion. ‘This ia a man- 
aouyre I cannot bear to seo. 

Have a care! are words which seldom do 
any harm ; since hounds, when they are on a 
right scent, will not mind them. Let your 
whipper-in be carefal how he encourages the 
hounds: that, improperly done, may spoil 
your pack. 

‘A whipper-in will rate a hound, and then 
endeavour to flog A dog, after having 
been rated, will naturally avoid the whip. 
‘Tell your whipper-in, whenever a hound de- 
serves the lash, to hit him first, and rate him 
afterward. 
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‘When there are two whippers-in, one ought 
always to be forward. When there is only | 


hounds, 1 
him as we 


Warrveat, s. Anything moved rapidly roun 

Wuirtpoor, s. A place where the water 
whatever comes within its circle towards its 

Warreine, a. A word formed in imitation « 


as the “ whirring pheasant.” 


Wursrerer, s. One who speaks low ; a privi 
Wuusr, s. A game at cards, requiring close a 


This game, which requires great care and 
attention, is played by four yersons, who cut 





for partne 
cards are 
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Wartstce, v. To forma kind of musical sound by an inarticulate modula- 
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; to make a sound with a» small wind instrament; to 
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Wuisrte, s. Sound made by the modulation of the breath in thi 
a sound made by « small wind instrament; a small wind instran 
noise of binds ; a call, such as sportsmen use to their dogs. 

Wuist1er, s. One who whistles, 

Wurtre, 2. Whiteness, anything white; white colour; the mark 
un arrow is shot; the albuginous part of eggs; the white pai 
eye. 

Waite Trovt, s. The sea trout. 


The whole bedy is of an elegant form ; the ontt toe Glen nd SS es 
Isteral line is straight ; the colour between | gravelly, and are sometimes to 
that and the top of the bck, dusky and sil- | in. smneoth currents ; the} 
very intermixed ; beneath the line, of an ex- | taken with the black and green | 
quisite silvery whiteness : the first dorsal fin | seri 
Is spotted with Back, and much forked ; they | great «port when hooked ; they at 
seblom exceed a foot in length ; when dreased, | that 
their flesh ix red, and of most delicious fhe. | yard ont of the water, and that st 
vou, before they cam 

Their haunts ere in rough stony streams, | 


Waittxe,s, A sill sea fish ; a soft chalk. 


A swelling between the cuticle and cutis, called 
r between the periosteum and the bone, called the n 









Wuoop,s. A shout of pursuit; a bird. 

Wuoor, c. To shout insultingly ; to shont in the chace, 

Wicrox, Waewn, Waren, or Paxntzo Wurw (Anas Penelope 
Le Canard Siffewr, Burr.) s. A waterfowl not unlike a wild d 
not <0 large. 








ounces, and measuring nearly 
in eagly sod two fet thee ea, 


‘This is nearly of the same size as the gad. 
wall, weighing geacnilly about twentysthree 
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Wi», a. Not tame, not domestic; propagated by nature, not cultivated 
desert, uninhabited ; tempestuous ; 
done or made without any consistent order or plan; merely imuginary. 


Wir Dos, « as: eee 


greater quills are brown; pepe d 


‘tailcoverts black. 
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‘was UnproRperous j 
smmong the Cheviot Hills, and what is 
returned that same night to the place from 
whence he had been hunted in the morning, 
and worried a ewe and her lamb. During 
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He 








Wixp, s. A desert, a tract uncultivated and uninhabited. 
Witprre, s. A composition of inflammable materials, easy to ta 


and bard to be extinguished. 


Witp Fows Snoorixe, s. To shoot water fowl 










morning, and foll 
frequently find diversion, and be almost cer- 
tain of meeting with wild ducks 

both for foed and fresh water; he will be also 
equally sure to get shots, for they will mot 
rite until he is close upon them. In extreme 
severity of freet, with hand and permanent mow, 
the warm springs which do not freeze are spots 
that then seldom fail, as the wild ducks are 
confined to these places in order to procure 
the aquatic herbs growing there, and which 
are almost the sole food that remains for them 
at this inclement periol. 

Tn following wild fowl, it is easier to got 
within twenty yards of them by going to lec. 
ward, than 2 hundred and fifty if directly to 
windward; #0 very scute in their sense of 
smelling.’ * * * 

‘The coast between Hampshire and the Isle 
cof Wight is peculiar, consisting, at ebb tide, of 
vast muddy flats, covered with green sea. 
wood: it affords the fowler an opportunity of 
practising arts perkaps not elsewhere 
to, Fowling and fishing are indoed on this 
ccast commonly the employment of the same 
peron. He who in summer with his line or 
net, plies the shores, when they aro overflowed 
by the tide in winter, with his gun, us even. 
Sng draws on, rans up in his beat amang the 
Tittle exeeks, which the tide leaves in the 
mudlands, snd lies in patient expoeutium a 


lor 
their course, he may | course. 
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WinvaAt, s. Windgalls are soft, yielding, flatulent tumours ort 
full of corrupt jelly, which grow upon each side of the fetlock joi 
are so painful in hot weather and hard ways, that they make a 
halt. 


Windgalls consist of distended burem mu. | rarely disappear even after blisterit 
cose, which have been described as small | Firing and long rest are the most li 
bage or saca filled with synovia; and inter. | of strengthening the part. Inc 
posed between tendons and the parts upon | no inconvenience ia felt from the 
which they move; but this is not the case. | vere operation is not advimble, b 
Windgalls seldom occasion Jamenoss, and | may be kept bandaged — White. 


Winveun, s. A gun which discharges a bullet by means of wi 
pressed; the air gun. 

‘Wing, #. The limb of a bird by which it flies; a fan to winnow 
passage by the wing ; the side bodies of an army; any side pie 


The bastard wings (alula spuria, Linn.) 
are three or five quill-like feathers, placed at 
tel joint rising at the middle part of the 


whe lesser coverts of the wings, (tetrices 
prima, Linn.) aro small feathers that lie in 
‘several rows on the bones of the wings. The 
under coverts are those that line the inside of 
the wings. 

The greater coverts, (tetrices secunda, 
Lawn.) are the feathers that lie immediately 
over tho quill feathers and the secondaries. 

‘The primores or primary quills, (primores 


Wino, v. To furnish with wings ; to 


Lun.) are the largest feathers of 
they rise from the first bone. 

‘The secondaries, or socondary 
daria, Lixn.) are those that Hoe f 
cond bone. 

‘The tertials take their rise fre 
cond bone, atthe elbow joint fet 
tinuation of the 
the same with the scapular, wie 
them. These feather are so long 
the scolopax and tringa genera, 
the bind is flying they give it the 
of having four wings Bontegu. 


enable to fly; to maim a 


hitting the wing ; to eupply with side bodies. 
‘Wincep, a. Furnished with wings; fying; swift, rapid ; hur 


wing. 


Wire, v. To cleanse by rubbing with something soft; to take: 


tersion. 


Wire, s. Metal drawn into slender threads. 
Wisp, s. A small bundle, as of hay or straw. 
Wituers, s. Is the joining of the shoulder-bones at the bottor 


neck and mane. 

Fistula of the Withers—This disease 
comes by very severe bruises from the fore 
part of the saddle, which being neglected and 
repeated from time to time, produces at length 
an inflammation of the spinous processes of 
the dorsal vertebre. A deep-seated abscess is 
the consequence, and the matter penctrates in 
different directions before it arrives at the 
surface, where at length it causes a tumour, 
which ‘is very different from = common ab- 
scess, and requires always a considerable time 
to be cured. To give vent to the matter is 
the first object, and when that has been done, 
the extent of the injury must be eacertained. 


‘When this cannot be done, and thi 
times the case, the caustic tents 1 
troduced, as I have described in t 
‘on wounds and bruises ; and whea 
or core which this causea, has separt 
will generally be in three or fou 
finger should be introduced as well 
and the direction of the sinuses 1 
‘A depending opening for the matte 
freely must always be obtained, 
open the part freely. Ife cleat 
been thus produced, or if it cat 
tainod that there are no more sinnt 
the cure may be offected by mili 
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Witnerwroxe, s. An 
pasuge with a long bill. 
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tree; it is carolemly formed of a fow dried 
fibres and leaves, upon which she lars four or 
five egg, larger than those of = pigeon, of 3 
rusty grey colour, blotched and marked with 
@wiky spots, Tho young leave the nest as 
soon as they are freed from the sbetl, but the 
parent birds continue to attend snd aaxist chem 
until they ean provide for themselres. Buf. 
fon sys they sometimes take a weak ono un= 
det their throat, and convey it more than a 
thousand paces, 

Latham mentions three varieties of Brithhh 
woodcocks: in the first the head is of « pale 
red, body white, and the wings brown; the 
second is of a dun, or rather cream colour ; 
and the third ofa pare white. Dr. Heysham, 
in his catalogue of Cumberland animals, men- 
tions his having met with oe, the general 
colour of which was a fine pale ash, with fre- 
quent tars of a very delicate rufous: tail 
brown, tipped with white: and the bill and 
logs flesh colour. In addition to these, some 
other rarioties are taken notice of by the late 
Marmaduke Tunstall, Eaq. of Wycliff, in his 
interleaved books on ornithology. 

Latham and Pennant assert, that some 
woodcocks deviate from the courve which 
nature yorms to have taught thelr species, by 
remaining throughout the year and breeding 
in this country ; and this amertion Mr. Tune 
stall corroborates by such a number of well 
authenticated instances, that the fact is une 
questionable. 

When the woodcock is purmed by the 
sportsman, ite flight ix very rapid but short, as 
it drops behind the first suitable sheltering 
coppice with great suddenness, and in order to 
clude discovery runs swifly off, in quest of 
some place where it wy hide itself in greater 
security. * ai sot 
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Wooprecker, s, A bird. 


‘Of these only throe or four kinds are found 
Great Britain. Their characters are strik- 
and 
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finetly felt. In all complicated ulcers of this 
kind, where the sinus runs in n winding or 
crooked direetion, or where there are two ot 
more sinuses, the caustic tent uiust be re 
posted until they are brought to the state of 
one sliuple sore, the bottom of which can be 
distinetly felt ; and if the bottom happen to be 
done, ft must. be scraped freely and dressed 
with friars bala, A good method af de- 
stroying such tinuses is to take some 
sublimate, or finely pulverised blue vitriol, 
and fold it up in a long narrow slip of thin 
whity-brown paper; this being neatly folded 
may be twisted at each end, and may thus be 
conveniently introduced into the sinuses, and 
forced to the very bottom with a long probe, 
Bovoral small particles of this kind may be 
made snd forced in ove after another, until 
all the sinuses are completely filled. By 
these means a largo core or slough will be 
Yrought out in four or five days; and if the 
sinuses are mot then so destroyed that the 
bottom can be ascertained, the sane dreming 
‘must be 
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hom is eut away between the bottom of the 
crust and the sole, 30 ax to leave little or no 
hold for the mails, while some montha must 
elapse before the’ ars will grow down suffi. 
ciently far for the shoo to be securely fastened. 

‘When a free opening has been made below, 
zd mater bas not broken out atthe eaten, 
it will rarely be necessary to remove an: 
tion of the horn at the quarters, although we 
may be able to ascertain by the use of the 
probe that the separation of the crust extends 
for considerable wpace above tho vole. 

: . 

Dogs are lisble to become wounded in 
various ways, and thelr wounds, however bad, 
ure not, generally much attended to, frum an 
opinion tat the animal's tongue is the best 
drenting. ‘This ie very questionable: in some 
instances, Tam certain, no application can be 


te 
asa tendency to cuticular i 
pees 6 Nebel rs Wtlaonee ne 
and to be aggravated by the licking. 
Wounds in the chest or belly should be 





closed up a8 soon as pewible, to prevent the | mixed 


external air from penetrating * a stiteh or two 
made in the integuments ix proper; over 
which some adhesive plaster, and a 

cover that, may bo applied. If the intestines 
protrnde in a wounded belly, and the bowels 
‘are themselves wounded; firet, neatly stitch 


Wnres, «. A small bird. 
Wrexe: 
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. A violent pull or twist; a sprain. ~ "| 
Warstix, e. To contend who shall throw the other down: } 
: 


Yacur, s A-small ship anciently used for carrying passengers; a pri- 
vate vestel of pleasure. 
The Royal Yacht Clad, st the present | age; this gives es the total number 
time, has about five hundred anal eighty-eight 
pereens on its lists, of which one hundred and | the 
‘thirty-six are members, and four hundred and 
fifty.two are honorary members. Of the for. | Cl 
ser number about one fifth ure peers, twelve 
baronets, four Knights, three three 


‘twenty-nine vice-adinirals, 
ome rear-dmirals, and three hundred and 


Patten ities ake teed tes lek Te previoual: 


the navy are seeeyt 
- | Flower of Yarrow, the property ofthe Dike 














shipping of tho club amounts to 7250 tons. 
Now, « vessel of one hundred tome 


and » half of money; but it is impomible to 
speak deciaively on this point; for the first 
cost of the yachts vary so much, apd the 
are attended with 





Donegal, Lond Chesterfield, Mr. Beett, Lond 
Tichester, Mr, Gibson, the Duke of Buceleuch, 
and. many others whom wo have not room t0 
mention, are known to take s high 

interest in aquatics. Mr. Assheton Smith, a 
ame so familiar at Melton Mowbray, seemed 
to love his yacht as much as he did the ehace; 
and who is ignorant of the nautical achiewo. 
monts of Sir Godfrey Webster? Nor ean 
omit to mention the antuous attention, the 
unremitting exertions (to my nothing of his 
generous disposition), of a gentleman to whom 
the Yacht Club is deeply indebted for his 
assistamoe—Richard Stephens, Esq. the secre 
tary. His indefatigable zeal and valuable aid 
on all oreasions, and at all seasons, ix beyond 
‘any praise. 

‘The Northern Yacht Club is s highly in. 
teresting society, although ite plan is not so 
extensive as that of the Royal Club, Tt con- 
tains about three bundred and fifty members. 
‘The documents for 1880, with which the 
commodore, J. E. Matthews, Esq, hus favoured 
us, comprise ninety-two in the Scottish and 
ninety in the Irish division, with fifty.two 
honorary members, in addition to ninety.three 
members of the Cork Yacht Club, who are 
also entered on the honorary Vota Wad, 
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Head 


+ in the plural, old age. 
YeEAntixe, s, Being a year old. 


the supports of the sails of a ship. 


and from it ; a small yacht. 
Yean, s Twelve months; itis often used plarally, without a plural termi- 


Yawn i TA iis sel babon pig fo 0 tp Se Geaseaibaca cpa 
nation ; 
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Yano, s. Enclosed ground adjoining to 
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Yer, e. To bark as a beagle hound mae 


Yew, «. A tree of tough wood. 


af yew-berries, it may be proper to remind the 
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certain death to horses and cows, and that in 
a fow minutes. A horse tied toa yew hedge, 
oF toa faggot stack of dead yew, shall be found 
dead before the owner can be aware that any 
danger is at hand: and the writer has been 
several times a sorrowful witness to losses of 
this kind among his friends: and in the 
{sland of Ely had once the mortification to 
see nine young steers or bullocks of his own 





Youne, a. Being in the first part of 
sometimes applied to vegetable life. 


‘Young horses, however, seldom derive that 
benefit from cordials and ale that older horses 
do, and particularly thoto which are accus. 
tomed te wuch treatment. |The most ofetual 
and the most innocent restorative is rest ; 
which in summer a field is the best Preston 
Dut if, during the time of rest, the hore be 
kept in « stable, his diet must be carefully 
attended to. This should be rather opening, 
‘and such as the horse appears to relish 
vetches, or other green food, are the 
best. Good sweet bran isan excellent thing to 
Keep tho bowels cool and open, and may be 
rendered nutritious in almost any degree by 
the addition of good fresh bruised oats or malt. 
A small quantity of good sweet and clean 
‘eats thrown into the manger now and then 
will often induce a horse to feed when there 
ia want of appetite ; and a very small quantity 
of the sweetest hay, given occasionally, is 
generally eaten with great relish. 

‘Young horses often fall off in their appe- 
tites during the time of cutting tocth. At 
this period there is often a sorences of the 
mouth, in which the mucous membrane of 
the stomach and bowels seems to participate. 
In such cases the want of appetite is generally 
attributed to the lampas, or a swelling or ful- 
‘nem in the roof of the mouth, adjoining the 
front teeth ; because the horse is sometimes 
observed to mangle his hay, as it is termed; 
that is, he pulls it out of the rack, and after 
chewing it a little while, throws it out again. 
‘The common remedy, if such it may be called, 
in the application of a red-hot iron to the part, 
‘and burning out the prominent part or lam- 
pas; but this is never necessary. All young 


Yunx (Lryy.)"s. Wryneck, a genus 
Bill short, straight, conical, and depressed ; 
the ridge rounded ; mandibles of equal length, 
sharp, and not notched; nostrils at the sides 
of the base, naked and partly closed by a 
membrane; tongue long, worm-shaped, and 
armed at the point with » horny substance ; 
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ying dead in a heap, from 


the clipping of & yew bese bare 

hole dairy of cows, when thrown 

tently into a yard. And yet sheep 

keys, andy a park-oopers say, dew 
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life, not old; ignorant, weak 


horses have that fulness in the roc 
mouth which is named lamps; and 
interferes with their appetite or the ch 
gathering of their food ; there may, | 
be some of tenderness aboat t 
at the time of teething, when soft fo 
as bran mashes, should be given 
days; and as tho stomach and bo 
sometimes affected also, a little nitre 


slimy dung, © laxative drench may 
‘also, composed of 4 oz. Epsom mlt ; 2 
of carbonate of soda; 1 pint of wart 
and 4 ot. of castor oil. 

If the mouth appears very tender 
it may be washed or syringed with 
composed of alum, honey, and water 
ing « horwe on new oats or new hay 


most essential thing ; bu 
also to give some tonic medicine, ot 
laxative, such as three or four dn 
aloes, three drachms of soap, and « 
or two of ginger, with a few drops 
caraway. Horves sometimes fall of 
tite merely from loading their bowel 
staying in the stable idle too long. 
case an abstemious diet, principall: 
mashes or grass, and a clyster, are 
and if that fails mild dose of phy 
be given— White, 





of birds thus characterised:- 

feet with two toes before, and two 
fore ones joined at their base; ts 
tof and exible feathers; wings 
length, the first quill shorter than 


which is the longest in the w 
fagu. 
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Zixe, » A semi-metal of brilliant white colour, approaching to blue. 


decanuse he has a eranium or skull, and a spine 
of range of vertebrn proceeding from it 
‘The vertebrate animals, however, are very. 


numerous, They inelude man, quadrupeds of | therefore be 


all kinds, birds, fishes, and ‘many reptiles. 
‘We look out then for sme watlivsion, and 8 
very simple line of distinction is soon 

Mba eos ac has eeutonee pet 
have mammer, or teats, with which the fe- 
ules suckle their young. The human female 
‘has two, the mare two, the cow four, the hitch 


‘The clus mammalia is still 
lane, end we mart sain sabivide 
(Library of Kno 
vol. i, p. 13) that * this class of quadeupeds, 
Be Seeeiinome renlropels sini dig: 
sion Into two Tribes. 


“The extremities of tho first are armed 
with claws oF nails, which enable thom to 
Fup, to climb, or to burrow. The extremities 
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Zooromist, s. A dissector of the bodies of beasts. 
Zoorom x, &. Dissection of the bodies of beasts. 
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‘2 force equal to two handred and sixteen 
pounds; of, in other words, let him be able 
to draw a load which requires a force of two 
hundred and sixteen pounds to move. Let 
hhim next walk at the rate of four miles in an 
hour ; what force will he then be able to-em- 
ploy? We have taken away some to assist 
him in walking, and we have left bim only 
ninety-six pounds, being not half of that which 
hhe could exert when he began his pull. He 
‘shall quicken bis pace to six miles an hour— 
more energy must be exerted to carry him 
over this additional ground. How much has’ 
he remaining to apply to the weight behind 
him? Fifty-four pounds only. We will 
make the six miles an hour ten; for it seems 
now to be the fashion for the fast coach, and 
for almost every coach, and every vehicle to 
‘attempt this pace. How stands the account 
with the poor beast? We have left him » 
power equal to thirty-two pounds only to be 
employed for the purpose of draught. 

‘The load which « horse can draw is about 
fifteen times greater than the power exerted, 
‘supposing the road to be hard and level, and 

to run with little friction; and 

the horse, which at starting, can throw into 
the collar a weight or force equal to two hun- 
dred and sixteen pounds, will draw a load of 
three thousand two hundred. Let him, how- 
ever, be urged on at the rate of ten miles in 
the hour—deduct the power used in swiftness 
of pace from the sum total of that which he 
and what remains? not a sixth 

part—not that which is equal to « quarter of 
8 ton—or, if it be a stage-coach, the energy 
exerted in draught by the four horses will not 
be equal to a ton 

‘The coach, and its passengers and its Iug- 
gage, weigh more than this, and the whole is 
still drawn on, and must be so. Whence 
comes the power? From the over-strained 
exertion, the injury, the torture, the destruc- 
tion of the horse. That which is true of the 
coach-horse, is equally true of every other. 
Let cach reader apply it to his own animal, 
and act as humanity and interest dictate. 

Many horse used on our public roads is 
unable to throw all his natural power or weight 
into the collar. He is tender-footed—lame ; 
but he is boughtat little price, and he is worked 
on the brutal and abominable principle, that 
Ihe may be ‘ whipped sound.” And so apps- 
rently he is, At first he sadly halts; but, 
urged by the torture of the lash, he acquires 
f peculiar habit of going. The faulty limb 

with the others, but no 


















perform among them all the duties of the 
tunsoand one; and thus he is barbarously 
% whipped sound,” and cruelty in undeserv- 
cody rewarded. After all, however, what bas 


APPENDIX. 


been done? Three legs are made to 
which was almost too bard a task 
Then they must be most injuriously 
and soon worn out, and the general 
the animal must be rapidly exbans 
‘at no great distance of time, exhaut 
death release him from his mercile 
cutors, 

Tt is said that between Glasgow a 
burgh, « carrier in a single horve-car 
ing about seven hundred weight, wil 
load of a ton, and at the rate of tw 
miles in a day. ‘The Normandy cars 
with a team of four horses, and fr 
teen to twenty-two miles in a ds 
load of ninety hundred weigh 

‘An unparalleled instance of the p 
horse when assisted by art, was sb 
Croydon. 
completed, a wager was laid by two g 
that a common horse could draw 
tons for six miles along the road, an 
should drow his weight from a dex 
well as turn it round the occasional 
of the road. A numerous party: 
men asmembled near Merstham ti 
extraordinary triumph of art. Twel: 
loaded with stones, each wagon weigt 
‘three tons, were chained an 
taken promiscuously from the tim’ 
Mr. Harwood, was yoked to the t 
started from the Fox publicho 
Merstham, and drew the immense 
‘wagons, with apparent ease, alm 
turnpike st Croydon, a distance of 
in one hour and forty-one minutes 
nearly at the rate of four miles an | 
the course of the journey he sto 
times, to show that it was not by 
tage of descent that this power was 
and after each stoppage he again dr 
chain of wagons with great ease. M 
who had wagered on the power of 1 
then desired that four more load: 
should be added to the cavalcade, ¥ 
the same horse set off again witl 
nished pace. Still further to show 
of the rail-way in facilitating mot 
rected the attending workmen, to 
of fifty, to mount on the wagons 
horse proceeded without the leas! 





12 Wagons Sat Linked Logether 3 
tto, afterwards attached . 1 
snypood weight of 50 lsbacren 
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takes place in winter, when the 
slippery. Tt is well known that wit 
the mont ignorant of farriers, often socceed in 
their treatment of this disorder, and that 
‘The cause is, 


effectually, let ‘the following directions be 
carefully attended to. 

Ancertain carefully, by means of a probe, 
tho direction and extent of the sinuses, or 
pipes, as they are termed, then let them be 
completely filled with sublimate, 

'o do this effeetually, the sublimate must 
be wrapped up in pices of six 
brown payer, and introduced by very small 
portions at a time, #0 that they may be forced, 
4% near as pomible, to tho bottom of the sinus 
But however carvfully this may be dane, the 
sinuves are always so crocked or winding, that 
the first dressing can seldom be got to the 
bottom of them. In six or seven days a lange 
slough or core will eome out, when the dress. 
ing has been properly applied ; and as soon aus 
this has taken place, it may be necessary to 
dress in tho sume manner as at first; and even 
this must bo repeated if the bottom of the 
disease is not found, and that generally is the 
lateral cartilage. Nothing more is n 
after this than to keep the sinus filled wit 
Tint, dipped in friar’s balsam, toking care to 
introduce it quite to the bottom every time of 
drewing. nw will thot be gradually 
filled wp and healed. Quinters wre vermnetants 
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Mr. Beardeworth’s br, ¢. 
Mr. Gully's eh, «. 
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Frontispiece, drawn by Poxtanp, expressly for this work, is a correct 


Loftiness is very desirable fn 
should never be lew than twelve { 
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terminate shout two feet down, 
will hold more hay than ever 0 ‘to be put 
before one hore. ‘The —— of ts 
rack aro numerous, In the first place the 
bay is easily put into ts, and renders « bay 
loft over the stable uni and this 
may be an inducement to the builder to make 
the stable as lofty as it ought to be, and rene 
der other ventilation unnecessary, All the 
hhay that is put into this manger will bo eaten 
but in the common rack ‘tia well known that 
a large portion of Thelin ia fuer pulled Amen, 
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